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INTRODUCTION. 
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N GLAND  may,  in  one  sense,  be 
called  a  country  of  cities,  since  no 
small  measure  of  her  importance 
and  wealth  is  derived  from  her  vast  metro- 
polis, and  from  the  huge  manufacturing  towns 
— centres  of  commerce  and  of  smoke — which 
form  so  many  murky  blotches  upon  the  once 
fair  greenness  of  her  surface.  But  England 
— let  those  whose  lot  is  cast  upon  her  shores 
thank  God  for  it — is  not,  as  yet,  a  mere  con- 
glomeration of  bricks  and  mortar  ;  a  gold-grinding,  coal-consuming,  smoke-belching  machine.  Truly, 
the  hand  of  the  utilitarian  and  money-maker  has  been  laid  somewhat  heavily  upon  her  ;  binding  her 
about  with  bands  of  iron  ;  delving  deep  under  her  surface  for  that  which,  in  its  use,  is  to  blacken  and 
deface,  even  while  it  enriches  her  ;  setting  up,  in  place  of  her  ancient  forests  of  stately  oak,  forests  of 
ungainly  furnace-chimneys,  which  rear  their  heads,  gaunt  and  unshapely,  amid  the  destruction  and 
desolation  of  her  fairest  and  most  picturesque  valleys. 

Yet,  in  spite  of  all  this— in  spite  of  engineers  and  manufacturers,  ironmasters  and  cotton-spinners, 
the  makers  of  cities  and  the  pale-faced  dwellers  therein— rural  England,  the  England  of  the  poets, 
the  England  of  Gainsborough  and  Constable  and  Linnell,  does  still  exist,  is  yet  to  be  seen,  may  yet 
be  lived  in  and  longed  after. 

When  after,  it  may  be,  years  of  exile  in  some  far-distant  continent,  our  thoughts  revert,  with  the 
affection  of  children  towards  an  absent  parent,  to  the  England  of  our  youth,  it  is  not  surely  t<>  the  busy 
labyrinth  of  some  smoke-begrimed  city,  nor  to  the  fashion-crowded  thoroughfares  of  a  gay  metropolis, 
that  our  hearts  turn  with  so  clinging  an  affection.  It  is  rather  of  a  land  of  pleasant  green  fields,  daisy- 
decked  for  our  delight,  that  we  dream  :    where  sheep  browse  <>n  clovered  grass,  and  meek-eyed  cattle 
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ruminate  under  the  shade  of  bowery  trees  :  a  land  of  ferny  hedgerows,  where  cowslips  and  violets 
lurk  in  the  spring, — of  heather-covered  hills  purple  and  glorious  in  the  autumn  sun  ;  a  land  of  summer 
orchards  and  winter  snow-scenes,  where  the  frost  lies  like  fairy  gems  on  every  twig  and  bough,  and  the 


pond  is  frozen  for  skating  :  it  is  of  a  land  such  as  this  that  we  think,  when  we  speak  in  loving,  lingering 
tones  of  "dear  old  England." 

Nor,  when  we  first  land  upon  English  soil  after  long  absence,  do  we  wait  until  we  find  ourselves 
face  to  face  with  the  familiar  bricks  and  mortar  of  our  native  town  to  say  "This  is  home."     Every 
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green  field  smiles  a  welcome  at  us  ;  every  clump  of  rustling  elm-  or  oak-trees  that  the  train  whirls  us 
by,  every  nestling  village,  whose  white  cottages  peep  out  among  the  leaves,  proclaims  to  us — We  are 
your  own,  and  you  are  ours  ;  we  are  the  England  you  bade  good-bye  to  ;  we  are  the  England  of 
your  love. 

The  country  which  thus  claims  our  affections  may  not  be  a  specially  smiling  country;  its  welcome 


&M 


to  us  may  be — probably  will  be — a  somewhat  sombre  or  even  tearful  one.  We  cannot  claim  for  our 
English  climate,  even  at  its  best,  the  brightness  and  serenity  of  more  sun-favoured  lands  ;  and  in  its 
worst  moods  we  have,  with  all  our  patriotism,  been  sometimes  tempted  into  harsh  speech  and  complain- 
ings at  its  sins  both  of  omission  and  commission  ;  and  yet,  in  spite  of  all,  we  love  it — "a  poor  tiling, 
sirs,  but  mine  own."  Yes,  even  under  its  dreariest  and  grayest  aspects,  who  shall  venture  to  say  that 
an  Englishman  of  true  breed  will  ever,  in  the  inner  depths  of  his  heart,  repudiate  the  country  of  his 

I 2 
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birth  ?  Grumble  at  it  he  may— at  its  climate  as  at  its  institutions  ;  at  everything  in  and  upon  it ;  of 
course  he  will ;  it  is  the  happy  privilege  of  his  nationality.  But  let  one  of  another  race  attack  it,  ever 
so  mildly,  on  any  one  point,  and  the  true  metal  of  the  man  will  show.  And  it  will  then  be  seen  that, 
with  all  its  faults,— climatic,  constitutional,  and  social,— it  is  the  one  land  which  the  Englishman  in  his 
heart  believes  worth  living  in  ;  the  only  land,  in  short,  in  which  he  will  believe  in  the  possibility  of 

a  home. 

And  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  if  the  wit  and  wisdom  of  the  land  are  to  be  found  in  the 
crowded  city,  we  must  look  to  the  country — to  the  rural  districts— for  its  heart. 

The  ideal  English  home  is,  in  short,  a  country  home — a  home  in  which  the  affections  have  room 
to  expand  on  all  animate  and  inanimate  things  ;  a  home  in  which  Nature,  the  great  teacher,  has  space 
and  leisure  for  her  influence  to  be  felt ;  a  home  with  some  measure,  at  least,  of  leisure  and  retirement 
within  it,  with  some  individuality  about  it,  and  not  a  mere  unit  in  a  crowd — a  mere  shelter  of  thin 
brick:  and  poor  lath  and  plaster,  set  down  in  the  midst  of  a  noisy  struggling  city. 

The  Englishman  is  not  by  nature  a  dweller  in  cities,  as  were  the  Romans  of  old,  and  as  are  the 
Italians  of  the  present  day.  The  exigencies  of  modern  life  have  driven  him  into  closer  contact  with 
his  fellows  than  he  would  of  his  own  will  have  chosen.  But  in  this  matter  he  retains,  to  a  consider- 
able extent,  the  feelings  of  his  Teuton  ancestors,  whose  barbarian  fashion  it  was,  we  are  told,  to 
live  in  separate  huts,  each  surrounded  by  its  plot  of  land  and  fenced  off  from  intrusion.  This 
seemed  an  uncivilized  mode  of  life  to  the  gregarious  and  city-loving  Roman  ;  but  it  has  clung  to  the 
Englishman  in  a  peculiar  degree. 

The  Englishman's  house  must  still  be  his  castle,  separate,  inviolable,  not  easy  of  entrance,  and, 
if  possible,  with  a  plot  of  land  about  it.  There  is  scarcely  an  Englishman,  from  the  millionaire  to 
the  city  tradesman,  and  the  city  tradesman  to  the  mechanic,  whose  heart  does  not  at  times  go  out 
towards  "a  plot  of  land."  The  plot  may  vary  in  extent:  it  may  be  a  park  of  many  acres,  or  it 
may  be  but  a  strip  of  cabbage-garden  with  room  for  a  pig-stye,  that  is  the  goal  of  his  ambition. 
Either  may  be  equally  unattainable  to  him,  yet  it  will  be  strange  if  some  yearning  after  a  life  of 
rural  idyllic  peace  do  not  at  one  time  or  another  possess  him,  coming  now  and  again  to  him  like 
the  wild  wishes  of  a  dream,  in  the  very  midst  of  hard  toil,  or  close  business  worries,  or  the  greed  of 
money-getting ;  as  some  stray  fragrance  of  new-mown  hay  is  wafted  like  a  memory  to  his  nostrils,  or 
the  sight  of  a  ragged  girl  selling  a  simple  bunch  of  cottage  flowers  at  a  windy  street-corner,  takes  back 
his  thoughts  to  other  scenes  and  the  days  of  a  half-forgotten  youth. 

It  is  country  life,  and  not  town  life,  which  is  the  ideal  existence  of  an  Englishman's  heart,  in  the 
happy  quiet  of  which  he  pictures  himself  in  his  old  age — when  the  toils  of  the  world  shall  be  over  and 
his  fortune  made — enjoying  his  well-earned  leisure.  Probably  the  toil  will,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten, 
cease  only  with  life.  No  one's  fortune  is  counted  made  nowadays.  But  the  pleasant  vision  of  rural 
peace  and  comfort  remains  as  a  goal  still  to  be  attained  and  dreamed  about,  even  though  it  recede,  year 
by  year,  in  the  dim  distance  of  the  future. 

When  he  does  attain  it,  it  is  very  seldom  that  he  is  not  content  with  the  life  he  has  chosen.  He  is 
not  by  nature  a  flaneur ;  town  restraints  are,  as  a  rule,  irksome  to  him  ;  he  is  never  so  truly  happy  as 
when  in  his  old  clothes  and  his  garden-hat.  No  matter  what  his  position  in  life,  statesman,  peer,  or 
peasant,  the  leisure  which  allows  him  rural  pursuits  even  though  they  involve  a  considerable  amount  of 
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hard  bodily  labour,  is  delightful.    Xo  man  goes  more  thoroughly  into  the  enjoyment  of  country  pleasures 
and  pursuits  than  the  Englishman,  and  perhaps  in  no  country  in  the  world  is  the  life  of  the  village 
complete  and  all-sufficing,  so  perfect  in  its  various  relations. 

In  fact,  we  may  almost  say  that  in  England  alone  is  the  true  village-life  to  be  found.  Take,  for 
example,  the  chief  nations  of  Europe.  In  Germany  there  are,  to  be  sure,  hamlets,  that  is  to  say, 
collections  of  peasants'  houses, — and  the  peasant  life  of  Germany  is  one  of  its  most  interesting  and 
important  social  sections, — but  the  hamlet  consists  of  these  houses,  and  of  these  alone.  There  is 
here  no  hall,  no  manor-house,  no  gentleman's  seat  ;  there  is  no  commingling  Gf  classes,  no  drawing 


together  of  various  social  grades  at  rustic  merry-makings  and  annual  celebrations,  no  bringing  together 
of  high  and  low  by  means  of  the  expansive  middle  class.  In  Germany  there  is  absolutely  no  middle 
class,  and  the  noble  and  the  peasant  stand  as  far  apart  as  the  opposite  poles. 

In  Italv  the  village,  such  as  we  understand  the  word  to  mean,  and  its  life,  are  unknown,  seeing  that 
the  Italian  is  bv  nature  and  habit  a  dweller  in  towns,  and  the  scattered  countrv  villas  of  the  large  land- 
owners,  inhabited  but  for  a  short  period  of  the  year,  are  absolutely  self-contained,  having  no  relation 
or  connection  with  the  world  outside  their  own  enclosure. 

In  France,  where  it  would  seem  the  duties  and  privileges  of  village-life,  in  the  contact  of  various 
classes,  are  more  thoroughly  appreciated  than  in  neighbouring  countries,  one  prime  element  of  English 
village  societv  is  wanting,  or  is  found  dwarfed  to  its  verv  meanest  and  barest  dimensions  :  this  is  the 
clerical  element.     Monsieur  k  Cure  may.  indeed,  now  and  again  be  found  accepting  the  hospitality  of 
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the  chateau  or  the  campagne  ;  for  in  France  the  pastor  is  considered  and  treated  as  a  gentleman,  and  is 
not,  as  in  Germany,  ranked  as  on  a  level  with  the  peasantry— hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water. 
Still,  the  French  priest  occupies  socially  but  an  unimportant  place  and  plays  but  a  comparatively  small 
part  in  the  village-world.  He  is  a  celibate.  There  is  no  pleasant  rectory  with  its  family  life  acting  as 
a  focus,  from  which  wide-reaching  rays  of  geniality  and  kindliness  radiate  alike  on  rich  and  poor,  and 
where,  as  on  a  common  ground,  all  may  meet.  We  shall  have  much  more  to  say  on  this  matter  further 
on.  At  present  we  are  but  taking  a  first  and  cursory  glance  at  our  English  village,  and  have  not 
time  to  knock  and  enter  in  beneath  each  roof-tree,  as  we  hope  to  be  privileged  to  do  on  better 
acquaintance.  Our  English  villagers,  gentle  and  simple,  have  the  credit  of  being  a  reserved  and 
somewhat  stately  race,  not  willing  to  open  their  doors  too  suddenly  to  strangers.     They  are  a  little 


wanting,  it  may  be,  in  the  ready  grace  and  geniality  of  their  Continental  neighbours.  We  must  win 
our  way  amongst  them  ;  but  as  we  know  them  better,  and  find  the  true  heart  that  lies  for  the  most 
part  under  somewhat  rough  or  formal  exterior,  it  will  be  strange  if  we  do  not  come  to  feel  a  hearty 
friendship  for  them,  as  well  as  an  honest  admiration  for  lives  which  are  for  the  most  part  simple, 
industrious,  and  void  of  offence. 

Our  village  has,  of  course,  its  street,  which  is  as  essential  in  the  construction  of  an  English  village 
■  is  the  cobble-stoned  "place,"  with  its  cross  lines  of  trees,  is  to  that  of  a  French  village.  But  our 
street  is  not  so  clearly  defined  in  its  limits  or  intention  as  its  more  formal  French  neighbour. 
It  is  straggling  and  uncertain.  It  is  not  quite  sure  where  it  either  begins  or  ends.  It  encroaches 
on  the  hedge-bordered  high-road,  dotting  its  edge  with  garden-surrounded  cottages,  and  forks  out  here 
into  a  blind  alley  leading  to  nowhere,  and  straggles  out  there  over  a  bit  of  common  land,  dotted  with 
big  trees  with  seats  about  them,  dear  to  gossips  and  the  children,  twisting  and  doubling  back  again  in 
the  most  irregular  and  free-and-easy  fashion,  like  a  rivulet  that  has  run  "  of  its  own  sweet  will." 
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But  our  village  has  its  centre — a  well-defined  point  of  general  interest ;  and  this  we  may,  without 
any  hesitation,  set  down  as  the  church,  whose  spire  or  massive  square-built  tower  is  seen  rising  from 
among  the  little  group  of  homesteads  by  the  approaching  traveller,  long  before  any  other  building  in  the 
village  has  assumed  definite  shape  and  form  to  his  eyes.  No  matter  whether  the  church  be  some  fine 
old  relic  of  ante-Reformation  times,  or  a  brand-new  mediaeval  revival,  raised  with  infinite  struggle  and 
enthusiasm  by  a  congregation  freshly  versed  in  Church  lore  and  ritual  ;  or  whether  it  have  no  archi- 
tectural pretensions  whatever,  and  is  simply  venerable  from  its  many  ages  of  whitewash,  and  as  the 
worshipping-place  of  so  many  gone  and  buried  generations.  After  all,  we  venture  to  think  that  the 
true  ideal  of  a  village  church,  such  as  we  picture  it  to  ourselves  in  our  mind's  eye  and  cherish  in  our 
hearts,  is  not  the  gem  of  architectural  revival,  or  the  pride  of  the  enthusiastic  antiquary,  but  rather  the 


quaint,  and  it  may  be — though  we  scarcely  like  to  confess  it — ugly  old  building  with  the  whitewash. 
The  building  is  a  square,  or  it  may  be  even  an  octangular  one,  at  variance  with  every  principle  of 
ecclesiastical  art,  with  no  chancel  to  speak  of,  and  the  body  much  cumbered  with  huge  slanting  galleries. 
The  lion  and  the  unicorn,  or  some  equally  mundane  device,  preside  as  chief  architectural  ornaments  ; 
the  gallery  fronts  are  gay  with  faded  coats  of  arms,  and  inscriptions  commemorating  how  Mr.  John 
Brown,  in  the  year  1801,  did  bequeath  five  shillings,  to  be  paid  yearly  to  the  churchwardens  of  the 
parish,  and  to  be  expended  for  the  poor  of  such  parish  in  bread,  and  so  on  ;  the  organ  is  quite  in  the 
wrong  place,  both  as  to  sound  and  ritual ;  the  pulpit  appears  above  the  gallery  level,  and  with  its  huge 
sounding-board  gives  the  preacher  every  appearance  of  a  Jack-in-the-box  just  about  to  be  extinguished. 
The  whole  edifice  sins  most  egregiously  against  every  canon  of  modern  ecclesiastical  taste  in  form 
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and  colouring — and  yet  we  love  it.  It  was  here  that,  as  a  child,  we  stood  tilting  on  high  fusty  hassocks, 
so  as  to  peep  over  the  high-backed  pew  down  at  the  fusty  cushion  of  the  next  luxuriously-furnished 
compartment.  It  was  here  that  we,  Sunday  after  Sunday,  held  our  big  picture  prayer-book  tight  in 
our  little  childish  fingers,  and  peeped  curiously  from  out  its  pages  at  the  ways  and  manners  of  our 
elders  near  us  ;  it  was  here  that  we  were  wont  to  settle  ourselves  down  to  a  long  undisguised  slumber 
under  our  mother's  sheltering  wing,  as  a  refuge  from  the    interminable  clack  of  the  black-robed 


preacher's  tongue.  It  was  here,  however,  that  we  deemed  it  our  highest  infantile  pleasure  to  attend. 
It  was  here  in  later,  and  yet  still  early  days,  that  we  joined  our  voice  to  the  multitude  who  sang,  not 
very  magnificently,  to  the  praise  and  glory  of  God  out  of  the  old  metrical  Psalter.  It  was  here  that,  a 
little  later  on  still, — a  very  little,  as  it  seems  now  to  our  matured  memory,— we  first  saw,  or,  perhaps, 
noticed,  close  beside  us,  in  the  corner  of  the  squire's  pew,  the  face  that  was  to  haunt  not  a  few  of  our 
waking  and  dreaming  hours — the  being  whose  life  was  to  cast  so  curious  a  spell  over  our  own.     It  was 

here but  time  fails  us  now  to  revert  to  the  hundred  scenes  of  quaint,  solemn,  half-comic,  wholly 

pathetic  interest  which  are  associated  in  our  memory  with  the  ugly,  flat-roofed   inharmonious  building, 
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which  has  yet,  to  our  minds,  a  more  distinct  feeling  of  sanctity  about  it  than  can  be  claimed  by  the 
most  gorgeous  of  cathedrals,  or  the  highest  development  of  modern  religious  art. 

We  shall  have  to  return  to  this  doubly  and  trebly  hallowed  building,  and  cannot  now  afford  the 
time  to  linger  over  all  the  memories  which  it  evokes.  We  pass  quickly  out  of  it  by  the  old  porch,  the 
only  part  of  the  edifice  which  has  dared  to  break  out  into  beauty.  This  has  for  us  in  itself  a  whole 
book  of  memories,  chiefly  connecting  themselves  with  the  days  of  our  very  early  manhood,  and  the 


beatings  of  heart  with  which,  Sunday  after  Sunday,  we  waited  beneath  its  shadow  for  the  appearance 
of  the  fair  one  who  happened  just  then  to  be  the  reigning  queen  of  our  youthful  fancy. 

We  pass  with  a  smile,  half  wistful  and  half  mocking,  through  this  solemn  old  trysting-place  into 
the  churchyard,  dear  with  memories  yet  more  tender  and  more  solemn.  It  is  many  years  now  since  as 
a  child  we  gathered  homely  field-flowers  from  the  grassy  mounds,  and  wondered  could  the  buried  people 
feel  us  if  we  trod  upon  their  graves.  Life  has  brought  death  a  good  deal  nearer  to  us  in  all  ways  since 
those  early  days,  and  held  out  for  consideration  many  a  curious  problem  ;  but  no  moment  of  our  manhood 
has,  perhaps,  been  so  awe-inspiring  and  full  of  strange  and  fearful  revelation  to  us  as  that  when,  a  child, 
we  stood  beside  the  unfilled  grave  of  brother,  or  sister,  or  parent,  and  for  the  first  time  confronted  the 
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mystery  of  the  tomb !  And  our  steps  slacken  as  our  feet  turn,  it  seems  intuitively,  out  of  the  path  to 
a  certain  corner  under  the  churchyard  wall,  where  on  a  moss-grown  stone  we  read,  with  dimmed  eyes, 
the  names  of  those  who  once  were  a  part  of  our  daily  life,  and  who  have  passed  away  into  a  land  of 
which  we  know  nothing.  We  shudder  a  little,  too,  to  notice  how  the  meadow  that  once  joined  the 
churchyard,  and  which  was  enclosed  and  consecrated  as  fresh  ground  within  our  own  recollection,  is 
now  as  thickly  planted  with  headstones  as  once  it  was  with  buttercups  and  daisies  ;  and  we  falter  a  little 
and  feel  ourselves  to  have  slipped  suddenly  down  a  decade  of  years,  as  we  read  on  tomb  after  tomb  the 
names  of  those  who  were  our  companions  or  contemporaries. 

In  face  of  all  these  sadly  engraved  histories,  we  feel  half  ashamed  of  our  own  identity;  of  our 
own  lively,  not  to  say  prosperous,  condition  ;  of  the  fact  that,  except  when  an  occasional  twinge  of 
gout  seizes  us,  or  certain  old  memories  arise  to  remind  us  of  the  flight  of  time,  we  are  to  our  own 
inner  consciousness  as  young  as  ever  and  as  able  to  enjoy  life.  Our  heart  reproaches  us  with  a  certain 
sense  of  selfishness  for  our  own  contentment  with  the  world  when  we  think  of  those  who,  starting  with 
us  on  a  fair  race,  have  been  worsted  in  the  stru^o-le.     "Where  are  the  rest  ?  " 


S>fc> 


•'  He,  the  young  and  strong,  who  cherished 
Noble  longings  for  the  strife, 
By  the  roadside  fell  and  perished, 
Weary  with  the  march  of  life. 


"  They,  the  holy  ones  and  weakly, 
Who  the  cross  of  suffering  bore, 
Folded  their  pale  hands  so  meekly, 
Spake  with  us  on  earth  no  more." 


Thoughts   such   as  these   press   upon   us   with  almost  overwhelming  force  as  we  pass  through  the 
old  God's  Acre,  and   stop  to  rest  for  a  while  on  the  stile  which  forms  its  boundary. 

The  view  thence  is  a  pleasant  one;  our  back  is 
to  the  churchyard  and  the  village ;  a  path  leads 
down  somewhat  steeply  through  a  hedge-bordered 
lane  to  certain  outlying  and  scattered  farms  and 
homesteads.  By  the  stile-path,  as  we  well  remem- 
ber, the  farmers,  their  men  in  Sunday  smock,  and 
maidens  all  gay  in  ribbons  and  starch,  make  their 
way,  week  after  week,  to  hear  the  parson  pray  and 
preach. 

A  flowery  bright  way  it  is  in  summer-time,  when 
the  hedges  are  showered  with  dog-roses  and  the  cle- 
matis runs  riot  with  honeysuckle  over  the  privet;  and 
a  very  slough  of  despond  in  winter,  when  the  rains 
have  been  heavy  and  the  brown  earth  clods  on  the 
feet  of  the  luckless  wayfarer.  Still,  the  place,  even 
under  all  aspects,  is  not  without  a  certain  charm, 
greatest,  perhaps,  when  seen  under  the  soft  rich  light 
of  an  autumn  moon,  when  the  shadows  fall  dark  from 
the  old  church  behind  us,  and  the  land  before  us  lies 
in  the  luminous  glow  of  the  mellow  light.  Memory 
carries  us  back  to  such  a  time.     "On  such  a  night  as  this—"  we  murmur,  half  with  a  sigh  and  half 
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with  a  smile,  as  we  rest  our  middle-aged  person  against  the  rails,  and  recall  the  days — what  more  ? 
surely  also  the  nights,  lit  by  more  than  a  mere  moon's  rays — that  are  gone.  Why  is  it,  we  wonder, 
that  certain  spots  always  impress  themselves  upon  our  memories  under  certain  special  aspects  ? 
This  one,  for  instance,  we  always  recall  thus,  as  it  now  occurs  to  us  in  the  moonlight ;  another  lies 
always  before  us  in  spring  sunshine ;  a  third,  it  may  be,  in  winter  storms.  We  have  seen  them  all 
under  various  aspects  ;  but  the  one  has  identified  itself  with  the  place.  Well,  well !  We  prepare, 
somewhat  more  carefully  than  would  have  been  needful  in  those  old  far-away  times,  to  vault  the 
wooden  barrier  which  separates  us  from  the  lane  ;  our  thoughts,  as  we  do  so,  of  a  somewhat  more 
cheerful  kind  than  those  which  lately  oppressed  us. 

Youth  and  love,  moonlight  and  romance, — do  they  not,  even  in  their  dim  remembrance,  bring  a 
certain  glow  to  the  worn  heart  and  faded  cheek,  stirring  the  feelings  to  kindlier  and  more  hopeful 
views  of  the  world  and  the  inhabitants  thereof,  than  we  are  wont  at  all  times  to  indulge  in  ? 

The  question  is  now,  in  what  direction  shall  we  bend  our  footsteps  ?  Shall  we  return  by  way  of 
the  churchyard  and  church  into  the  village  itself,  where  many  a  door,  which  in  younger  days  knew  us 
well,  stands  invitingly  open  with  simple,  silent  welcome  ?  Shall  we  renew  our  acquaintance  with  our 
cottage  friends  of  the  elder  generation  there,  and  be  introduced,  as  we  shall  surely  have  to  be,  to  those 
of  the  new  ?  Shall  we  wander  beside  the  river  which  intersects  our  hamlet,  or  out  upon  the  breezy 
common  which  borders  it  on  the  one  side  ?  Or  shall  we,  tempted  by  the  beauty  of  the  scene  before 
us,  take  the  path  which  leads  away  to  Farmer  Hodge's,  and  thence  find  our  way,  it  may  be,  through 
Farmer  Rich's  meadows  to  the  hall — the  pride  of  the  neighbourhood — and  the  old  manor-house, 
and  so  round  and  about  through  many  a  scene  dear  to  our  memory,  returning  later  on  to  our  humbler 
friends  of  the  village  ?  The  day  is  a  tempting  one  for  a  walk,  and  we  decide  finally  on  this  plan  : 
Our  first  goal  shall  be  the  Farm,  than  which,  even  in  these  hard  times,  we  can  find  nothing  more 
genuinely  typical  of  rural  England. 


THE    FARM. 


NO  one,  we  imagine,  can  deny  that 
of  late  years  "  times  "  have  been 
hard    for    the    agriculturists    of 
England.      Whether   the   depression   is  a 
temporary  one  only,  towards  which  a  suc- 
cession   of    sunless    summers    and    rainy 
winters  have  largely  contributed,  or  whether 
the  occupation  of  farming  as  an  ordinary 
means  of  living  is  no  longer   to  hold   its 
v      own    among    us,    is    a    question    for    the 
political  economist  to  decide,  and  one  upon 
which   we    need    not    now    enter.      But  if 
such  a  result    ever   do  occur,   there  is  no 
doubt   that  England  will    lose  one  of  the 
most  characteristic  and  picturesque  phases 
of  its  rural  Jife. 
The  English  farmer,  well-to-do  and  burly,  independent  of  bearing,  rough  of  manner,  but  sound 
of  heart,  has  long  been  a  leading  figure  among  typical   English  characters.      He  is  the  veritable 
John    Bull,   the    man    of  substance   and    stomach,    whom   we    have    unhesitatingly   adopted    as    our 
prototype  ;  a  man   of  old-fashioned   notions   and   strong   prejudices  ;  a   somewhat  coarse   feeder ;    a 
rather  hard  drinker  at  special    times  and  seasons  ;   but    possessed    withal  of  a  strong   and    abiding 
sense  of  his  own  responsibility,  anxious  to  do  his  duty,  and  with  an  honest    pride  in  himself  and 
his  country. 

He  is,  in  fact,  an  Englishman  to  his  very  heart's  core,  and  as  such  we  shall  be  grieved  to  see 
him  disappear  from  among  us,  and  may  well  look  with  some  envy  on  the  countries  more  favoured 
of  nature  and  less  trammelled  by  circumstance,  to  which,  it  is  said,  he  will  be  forced  to  go,  where  his 
energies  are  to  find  freer  scope  and  better  reward,  and  in  whose  soil  his  affections  are  to  strike 
roots  of  a  new  and  fervent   patriotism.     Fortunately,  however,  he  is  not   yet  altogether  lost  to  us, 
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and  the  genial,  comfortable  life  of  the  farmhouse,   with   its   manifold  cares  and  endless  occupations, 
still  forms  an  important  feature  of  our   English  rural  life. 

But  even  so,  the  modern  farmer  is  not  what  his  father  was  before  him.  The  old  man,  incapa- 
citated now  for  life's  storms  and  struggles,  sits  in  the  chimney-corner,  and,  between  his  pipe  and 
his  readings  of  the  Holy  Book,  talks  of  the  good  old  times  of  his  youth  with  pardonable  pride, 
and  with  regret  of  the  days  when  Corn  Laws  were  not,  and  Free  Trade  was  a  horror  too  deep  to 
be  breathed  of,  save  in  whispers. 


A  FARMER  OF  THE  OLDEN  TIME. 


"  But  in  those  times  a  man  could  make  a  living,"  he  says,  by  way  of  peroration.  And  the 
younger  generation  who  do  not  follow  the  lead  of  his  argument,  are  forced  to  admit  that,  after  all, 
there  is  something  in  it. 

It  may  be  that  the  farmer  of  to-day  is  a  more  enlightened,  better  educated,  more  scientific 
man,  and  in  many  respects  a  man  of  juster  views,  than  his  predecessor.  He  is  also  keener  at 
asserting  his  rights  and  proclaiming  his  wrongs ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  he  is  far  more  anxious 
than  was  the  farmer  of  old  times  that  his  labourers  should  live  decently  and  Christianly.  But,  at 
the  same  time,  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  new  order  of  things  does  not,  as  a  rule,  pay.     At  any 
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rate,  it  does  not  pay  largely  enough  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  modern  farmer,   who  is  not 
by  nature  bred    to  economy,    who  is   a  sport-loving   being,  and  who  is   decidedly  averse    to  what 

is  known  as  hard  work. 

Not  that  the  farm  is  by  any  means  a  spot  where  idleness  rules  in  the  order  of  the  day.     On 

the  contrary,  scarcely  a  week  between  seed-time  and 
harvest,  or  harvest  and  seed-time,  but  brings  its  own 
special  and,  for  the  time,  absorbing  interest  and  em- 
jjkSu  ,  tl  ■;.-..  ployment  ;    but  so  varied  are   these  interests  that  to 

those  whose  occupation  from  year's  end  to  year's  end 
consists  in  the  monotonous  round  of  manual  or  mental 
labour,  —  little  matter  whether  it  be  the  driving  of  a 
quill  or  the  oiling  of  a  machine, — the  life  of  the  farm 
appears  to  be  a  continual  holiday.  It  is,  in  truth, 
very  far  from  this  to  the  hard-worked  and  badly-paid 
labourer,  and  we  fancy  the  idyllic  view  of  farming 
operations  is  more  apt  to  strike  those  who  witness  the 
result  and  not  the  process,  the  full  harvest  and  not 
the  long  dreary  winter,  during  which  the  field  has 
lain  fallow  and  rain-sodden.  It  is  always  so  easy  to 
admire  success  ;  to  find  it  romantic  and  interesting  ; 
but  the  slow  and  oftentimes  weary  process  which  has 
led  to  the  result  has  nothing  romantic  about  it.  The 
waving  of  the  golden  corn  is  a  theme  for  a  poet's  or 

painter's  fancy,  but  the  clodhopper's  labour  which  has  led  to  the  result  is  by  no  means  romantic  ; 

and  who  can  find  poetry  in  the  digging  of  early  'taters  or  winter  beets  ? 


SEED-TIME. 


HARVEST. 
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Yet  it  may  well  be  that  even  the  clodhopper — the  ill-paid  and  ill-fed  agricultural  labourer, 
whose  life  is,  at  best,  one  monotonous  round  of  toil  and  exposure,  with  little  to  look  forward  to  at 
the  end  but  the  workhouse — can,  in  his  intimate  acquaintance  with  Nature  in  her  varying  moods, 
find  many  a  source  of  pleasure  and  enjoyment  unknown  to  and  undreamed  of  by  the  pale-faced 
town-dweller,  whose  labour  brings  him  in  so  far  higher  a  wage,  but  for  whom  Nature  has  no  voice. 
This  man,  it  may  be,  has  books,   and  learns  too  often  his  lesson  of  discontent  and  unbelief  from 
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them.  The  clodhopper  has  no  book  but  such  as  is  spread  out  over  the  cloud-driven  sky  or  on 
the  many-hued  fields  and  hedgerows  ;  but  from  these  wide  pages  he  may,  if  he  choose,  gather 
a  store  of  homely  wisdom,  such  as  no  book-learning  could  impart.  Nor  is  his  life's  work  to  him 
wanting  in  interest  or  amusement.  On  the  contrary,  the  life  of  the  fields  is  a  little  world  in 
itself,  with  its  own  interests  and  excitements,  its  own  history,  its  own  science,  its  own  romance  ; 
and  however  dense  may  be  the  ignorance  of  the  clodhopper  on  other  matters,  he  grows  learned, 
all  unconsciously,  in  the  lore  of  the  growing,  living  world  about  him.  He  knows  the  calls  of  the 
wood-birds,  their  haunts  and  their  habits  ;  too  often,  it  is  to  be  feared,  waging  war  against  the 
feathered  songsters  in  a  blind,  cruel  fashion,  and,  as  his  betters  do,  calling  the  wanton  destruction 
"sport,"  like  them  getting  his  pleasure  out  of  the  suffering  he  inflicts,  but  being,  on  the  whole,  far 
less    merciless   than  they.       He    knows,   too,  something  of  the   romance   and  wonder  of   the  insect 
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community,  which  works   so  unremittingly  beneath  the  foot  of  man,   and   by  its  gigantic  labours 

throws  contempt  upon  the  puny  achievements  of  creation's  masterpiece.  He  knows  the  hedgerow 
flowers  by  quaint  suggestive  names,  far  fuller  of  meaning  than  any  which  the  most  diligent  botanist 
could  find  for  them.     He  has  some  little  knowledge  of  herb  medicine,  and  can  find  a  dozen  uses 
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for  the  weeds  which  the  town-dweller  would  condemn  to  the  burning  ;  and  has  withal  such  a  thorough 
inborn  delight  in  the  free  air  of  heaven  and  in  work  done  under  a  sky-roof,  that  it  may  well  be 
doubted  whether  his  lot  is  not  one  which,  with  all  its  drawbacks,  he  would  be  unwise  to  exchange, 
were  choice  open  to  him,  for  many  an  occupation  better  paid  and  more  esteemed,  but  less  attuned 
to  Nature's  laws  and  God's  ordaining.     "  In   the  sweat  of  thy  face  "  was  the  sentence  pronounced 
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of  old.  But,  taken  in  its  most  literal  sense,  the  labour  thus  enjoined  may,  in  truth,  be  sweetened 
and  lightened  by  so  many  homely  joys  as  to  become  no  longer  a  curse,  but  a  blessing — a  blessing 
all  the  more  direct  and  evident  since  by  it  human  effort  is  brought  so  immediately  into  relation 
with  the  Creator's  work  and  will. 

And  surely  if  we  wanted  to  make  some  foreigner,  inexperienced  in  the  niceties  of  our  mother 
tongue,  understand  the  exact  meaning  of  our  favourite  word  comfortable,  we  should  introduce  him  to 
the  life  of  one  of  our  larger  farmsteads,  where,  at  least,  if  there  is  not  wealth,  there  is  plenty,  not 
only  of  all  material  good  things  "  grown  on  the  premises,"  but  of  a  thousand  objects  which  tend,  as 
it  seems  to  us,  to  make  life  both  pleasant  and  interesting.  If  the  interests  are  small,  no  matter  so 
that  they  are  continuous  ;  if  the  enjoyments  are  to  a  great  extent  sensuous,  who  that  has  tasted  the 
abundant  hospitality  of  an  English  farmhouse  shall  venture  to  decry  the  charms  of  the  sweet  fresh 
butter,  of  the  new-laid  eggs,  the  home-made  bread,  or  the  home-grown  mutton  ?  Who  among  us 
will  venture  to  hold  himself  superior  to  the  attractions  of  the  clover,  the  roses,  and  the  cream  ? 

Let  us  push  open  the  great  swing  gate,  and  take  the  path  across  the  meadow  which  leads  to 
Farmer  Hodge's  homestead,  and  which  may  be  taken  as  a  sort  of  typical  English  farm.  First  we 
encounter  a  suburb  of  ricks  of  all  shapes,  sorts,  and  dimensions  ;  then  we  come  upon  the  house 
itself,  a  long,  low,  irregular  building,  with  a  deep,  red-tiled  roof,  broken  every  here  and  there  into 
gables  and  turrets,  with  every  window  in  its  facade  at  a  different  level,  and  of  a  distinct  shape  and 
size,  giving  altogether  the  general  impression  that  the  house  has  grown  rather  than  been  built,  which 
is,  in  truth,  pretty  much  the  case.  At  one  side  of  the  house  is  the  farmyard,  in  itself  a  village, 
a  collection  of  buildings  irregular  and  individual  enough  in  character  to  satisfy  a  modern  aesthetic 
architect.  Stables,  cart-houses,  cow-houses,  granaries,  and  barns,  in  brown  and  black  and  red 
and  white,  stand  each  at  right  angles 
with  the  other  ;  and  mixed  with  these 
are  smaller  habitations  for  pigs,  dogs, 
and  poultry.  They  form  a  sort  of 
amphitheatre,  looking  over  a  meadow 
richly  set  with  hedgerow  timber,  oak, 
ash,  and  elm.  Both  meadow  and  farm- 
yard swarm  with  inhabitants  of  the 
earth  and  air :  horses,  oxen,  cows, 
sheep,  pigs,  all  manner  of  poultry, 
dogs,   a  tame  goat,  and  a  pet  donkey. 

It   is  a  scene   of   constant   bustle,    excitement,    and    clamour,  highly  suggestive,  moreover,    of   the 
plenty  which  is,  as  we  have  said,  the  prevailing  characteristic  of  the  farmhouse. 

On  the  farther  side  of  the  house  is  the  garden,  enclosed  within  red  brick  walls,  against  whose 
sides  peaches  ripen  slowly,  and  green-gages  come  to  perfection.  An  old-fashioned,  unpretentious, 
but  most  sweet-smelling  garden  it  is  ;  not  cribbed,  cabined,  and  confined  within  modern  rules  and 
regulations,  not  laid  out  in  geometrical  patterns  of  dingy  reds  and  browns,  the  beds  crammed 
with  a  thousand  plants  all  taught  to  bloom  and  bend  after  the  same  pattern,  but  a  wild,  irregular, 
unconventional  garden,  where  you  might,  perhaps,  be  able  to  gather  a  nosegay  without  being,  by 
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politeness,  obliged  to  call  it  a  bouquet;  where  the  flowers  have  all  sociable,  home-bred  English 
names  that  one\as  known  from  childhood;  where  the  big  flower-beds  are  all  intersected  with  little 
narrow  gravel  paths,  over  which  trail  here  and  there  unruly  sprays  of  honeysuckle  or  sweetbriar. 
In  this  garden,  tall  white  lilies  stand  in  rows  beside  the  strawberry-beds,  gorgeous  hollyhocks  make 
a  feint  of  concealing  the  raspberry-bushes,  and  apple-trees  shake  their  ruddy  fruit  over  the  cabbage 
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roses ;  a  garden  it  is  in  which  the  bees  love  to  linger,  and  from  which  they  gather  the  honey, 
which  is  at  once  the  pride  and  the  perquisite  of  the  farmer's  daughter.  For,  of  course,  there  are 
beehives  at  the  farm — a  farm  would  scarcely  be  a  farm  without  them — ranged,  as  a  rule,  in  a  sheltered 
post  under  the  garden  wall,  and  roofed  in  under  a  light  shed  for  better  protection  in  winter ;  and 
the  honey  which  is  the  produce  of  these  hives  is  a  special  honey — as,  indeed,  everything  eatable 
is  special  and  specially  good  at  the  farmstead  of  Farmer  Hodge. 

On  the  farmer's  daughter,  too,  if  not  on  his  wife,  falls  the  superintendence  of  the  dairy,  and 
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the  care  and  management  of  the  poultry-yard,  with  its  numerous  inhabitants  and  ever-increasing 
colonies.  Turkeys,  geese,  ducks,  pigeons,  guinea-fowl,  strutting  little  bantams,  and  even  the 
lordly  peacock,  as  well  as  the  ordinary  useful  barn-door  fowls,  claim  the  housewife's  protecting 
care  and  a  share  of  her  kindly  heart,  her  affection  being,  we  are  assured,  often  returned  in  a  most 
striking  manner  by  her  feathered  pets,  especially  by  those  to  whom  we  should  scarcely  have  given 
the  palm  of  intelligence,  for  while  the  hen  often  becomes  very  tame  and  sociable  in  her  habits, 
it  is  left  to  the  web-footed  race  to  attach  itself  in  any  demonstrative  way  to  human  beings.  Ducks 
show  these  personal  attachments  strongly  sometimes,  but  the  goose,  above  all,  is  the  creature  among 
the  feathered  race  which,  it  is  said,  shows  most  affinity  to  man.  We  are  not  in  this  matter 
altogether  clear  whether  naturalists  are  not  trying  to  make  a  joke  at  our  expense,  but  it  is,  we 
believe,  certain  that  various  well-authenticated  cases  are  quoted  of  geese  attaching  themselves 
to  their  owners  as  a  dog  does  to  his  master,  following  his  steps,  and  never  contented  unless 
basking  in  the  sunshine  of  his  presence. 

Within  the  farmhouse  we  shall  find  very  much  the  same  evidence  of  plenty  which  the  outside 
appearance  might  lead  us  to  expect :  no  great  refinement  in  decoration  or  detail,  perhaps,  but  all 
substantial,  clean,  and  eminently  comfortable.  The  rooms  are  furnished  heavily  with  solid  old 
furniture  that  has  seen  the  wear  and  tear  of  a  generation  or  more,  and  looks  none  the  worse  for 
it.  Big  fires  blaze  in  cavernous  chimneys,  tables  groan  under  the  weight  of  good  cheer  which  is 
laid  upon  them,  and  are  laid  with  the  whitest  and  finest  of  linen.  So  are  the  beds.  Everything 
in  the  house,  from  the  dog-whips  and  guns  in  the  hall,  to  the  silver  tankard  under  the  glass  case 
in  the  "parlour,"  is  substantial,  of  the  best  make,  and  made,  like  Mrs.  Primrose's  wedding  gown, 
to  last.  So  it  would  seem,  to  look  at  them,  are  the  denizens  of  this  abode  of  plenty.  The  master 
is  portly,  his  wife  buxom,  the  children  rosy-cheeked,  the  servant-maids  ruddy  and  red-armed. 
There  is  a  continual  renewing  and  refurbishing,  scrubbing  and  cleaning,  preserving  and  pickling, 
going  on  in  the  house,  with,  as  it  seems,  such  a  settled  determination  that  here  at  least  rust  shall 
not  enter  in  nor  moth  corrupt, — such  an  air  of  permanent  well-being  and  endurance  in  the  atmo- 
sphere, that  we  can  only  find  ourselves  falling  in  with  the  belief  which  every  outward  circumstance 
impresses  upon  us,  that  the  English  farmhouse  is  not,  and  is  not  yet  likely  to  be,  an  extinct 
institution  ;  and  while  we  are  regaled  with  a  glass  of  Mrs.  Hodge's  famous  cowslip  wine,  which, 
to  tell  truth,  we  don't  like  very  much,  or  toss  off  a  bumper  of  the  farmer's  home-brew,  which  we 
find  slightly  better,  we  drink  with  hearty  goodwill  to  the  long  life  and  ever-increasing  prosperity 
of  the  representative  John   Bull. 

Winter  is  naturally  the  still  time  of  farm  life.  The  ground  is  frozen  to  iron  hardness,  or  lies, 
more  often  than  not,  in  long  reaches  of  reeking,  dismal  swamp.  Outdoor  life  is  suspended,  and 
the  sole  occupation  of  the  farmer  is  to  shield  as  well  as  may  be  the  creatures  of  his  little  domain 
from  the  cruel  cold,  from  the  fury  of  the  storm,  and  from  the  despair  of  biting  want,  by  supplying 
them  with  some  poor  substitutes  for  the  food  which  Nature  now  denies  them.  The  sheep  are 
penned,  the  cattle  are  housed,  the  birds  are  silent  and  pining  with  hunger  and  cold,  and  the 
poor  half-starved  rooks,  ragged  and  forlorn,  wander  despondently  about  the  frozen  fields  with  but 
small  hope  of  a  meal  that  will  satisfy  them.  The  sun  hides  his  face,  a  sullen  hush  seems  brooding 
over  all    Nature,  until  suddenly  one  morning   the  sun  wakes   the   earth  with  a  promise  of  Spring, 
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and  at  once  a  very  world  of  life  and  sound  and  colour  blushes  into  being  at  the  touch  of  his  first 
young  kiss.  In  this  one  particular  we  who  suffer  from  a  winter  of  utter  bleakness  and  barrenness 
may  claim  some  advantage  over  other  and  more  favoured  climates,  where  the  seasons  are  not 
so  definitely  marked,  and  where  winter  is  but  a  paler  and  fresher  summer-time. 


THE   TRAIL   OF   THE   HONEYSUCKLE. 


The  people  of  these  climes  can  know  nothing  of  the  intense  relief,  the  abounding  hope,  the 
exhilarating  charm  of  an  English  spring.  It  is  a  sudden  leap  from  death  to  life — a  resurrection — 
a  miracle.  See  the  hedgerows  swelling  with  great  green  buds  on  the  black  and  withered  stems  ; 
see  the  winter-blasted  boughs  of  the  elms  struggling  once  more  into  life  and  verdure  ;  see  the 
trail    of   delicate    honeysuckle    twining    itself    about    the    yet    bare  and    leafless    larches ;    see    the 
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snowdrop  and  the  crocus  breaking  away  from  the  black  earth,  very  emblems  of  hope  and  heroism  ; 
see  the  patient  primroses   turning  tender  pale   faces    towards  the  frosty  sky  from  their  sheltering 
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brilliant  leaves  ;  go  into  the  fields  and  see  the  gaudy  yellow  coltsfoot  spreading  over  the  bare 
furrows  "  like  stars  dropped  from  the  blue  sky  on  to  the  bare  earth,"  and  know  gratefully  and 
joyfully  that  winter  is  past,  and    Spring,   young,  genial,  and    brimming    over  with    life,  is  come  or 
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You  hear  her  voice  in  the  merry  chatter  of  the  house-sparrows  clustering  on  the  roof,  in  the 
noisy  cawing  of  the  rooks  as  they  hover  about  the  still  leafless  elms,  and  prepare  to  take  possession 
of  their  summer  quarters  high  on  the  wind-swept  branches.  A  pleasant,  cheery  sound  is  this  rook- 
cawing  in  the  dull  February  days,  carrying  hope  of  all  manner  of  bright  and  pleasant  things  along 
with  it.  A  pleasant  sight  it  is  to  watch  the  movements  of  the  whirling  flock,  so  busy  in  the  matter 
of  house  furnishing  and  decorating,  each  prudent  couple  eager  to  add  a  new  story  to  the  old  nest 
for  the  needs  of  the  young  ones  which  the  spring  will  bring  to  their  homes,  ere  yet  the  spring's 
face  has  shown  itself. 

1  he  rook,  for  all  his  unmelodious  voice  and  somewhat  unprepossessing  appearance,  is  a  fellow 
for  whom  we  must  all  have  a  great  respect.  H^  is  at  once  one  of  the  most  companionable  and 
useful  of  our  field  birds,  choosing  his  habitation  always  near  to  that  of  man,  and  interesting  himself 
not  a  little  in  the  occupations  of  his  human  neighbours,  following  the  ploughman's  footsteps  as  a  dog 
follows  his  master,  and  at  times  even,  it  is  said,  attaching  himself  to  individuals.  He  is,  at  least, 
able  to  recognize  acquaintances,  and  distinguishes  between  friends  and  foes,  knowing  the  look  of 
a  gun,  we  are  assured  by  an  eager  sportsman,  as  though  he  could  smell  the  gunpowder  within  it. 

The  temptations  to  rook-shooting  are  naturally  great  in  a  rural  district,  where  sport  is  an  in- 
stinct and  game  well  preserved,  and  at  one  time  the  destruction  of  rooks  was  encouraged  by 
farmers,  who  believed  the  birds  to  be  the  cause  of  much  damage  to  their  crops.  Experience, 
however,  and  a  more  scientific  knowledge  of  cause  and  effect,  has  led  them  generally  to  re- 
verse their  condemnation  of  the  rook  tribe,  since  it  is  found  that  when  they  have  been  exter- 
minated, insects  have  made  more  havoc  than  an 
army  of  rooks  could  have  effected,  and,  taught 
at  last  by  wise  Mother  Nature,  the  husbandman 
is  tardily  beginning  to  recognize  in  the  rook 
one  of   his  most  assiduous  allies. 

The  rook  is,  in  addition  to  all  this,  a  most 
respectable  bird,  regular  in  his  habits  and  moral 
in  his  conduct,  faithful  to  his  home  and  mate, 
and  bringing  up  his  children  with  the  utmost 
care  and  patience,  seldom  relaxing  in  his  atten- 
tions to  them  till  they  are  as  strong  and  well 
fledged  as  he  is  himself.  Let  us,  then,  listen  to 
the  spring  cawing  of  the  rook  colony  with  vene- 
ration as  well  as  with  good  cheer. 

Meantime,  while  the  fields  are  struerarlinsr 
into  fragrance  and  colour,  and  breaking  out  into 
a  merry  sound  and  stir  of  life  in  branch  and 
under  brake,  the  farmyard,  too,  awakes  to  noise 
and  bustle.  The  cock  crows  proudly  as  each 
warm  white  egg  is  laid  by  the  delighted  hen  among  the  hay;  the  turkey  gobbles  and  struts 
to  fascinate  his  mate  and   to  assert   his   general   superiority ;  the   house-pigeon   flutters  ceaselessly 
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backwards   and    forwards    on    household    cares    intent ;    the    doves    begin    to   torture    the    ear   with 
their    melancholy    love-song ;    the    unseen    lark    carols   at    heaven's   very   gate,   flooding    the    world 
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THE    MOTHER-SHEEP. 


TO   THE   CLOVER    MEADOWS 


with    melody ;    while   the   shepherd's  cares   have   long  since    begun,   and    from    the    meadows    may 
now  be   heard   the  tender  voice   of  the   mother-sheep   and    the  restless  bleatings  of  the  lambs. 
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The  promise  of  the  spring  may  not,  indeed,  be  always  fulfilled  as  speedily  or  as  genially  as  we 
may,  in  our  impatience,  wish.  Nipping  winds  may  cut  off  the  too  precocious  leaflets,  stormy 
showers  may  depress  us  into  the  notion  that  we  have  been  hoping  and  rejoicing  in  vain  ;  winter 
may  hang  long  on  the  skirts  of  his  bright-faced  successor ;  yet  each  day  makes  a  sure  if  unper- 
ceived  progress.  The  earth,  the  very  air,  teem  with  life,  with  fertility.  The  swallows,  unwearied 
with    their  migratory   flight,    skim    ceaselessly   about    the   chimney  where    they  take    their    summer 
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lodgings ;  richly-painted  butterflies  hover  over  the  opening  garden  flowers  ;  the  corn  grows  high 
in  the  long  furrows,  mingled  with  a  crop  of  big-eyed  "Marguerites;"  the  meadow-grass  waves 
green  and  stately  in  the  wind ;  the  lambs,  no  longer  timidly  crouching  by  their  mother's  side, 
frisk  clumsily  over  the  daisied  turf;  the  cattle  are  driven  to  the  clover  meadows;  the  orchards  burst 
out  into  a  sudden  glory  of  blossom  and  sweetness;  the  lilacs  perfume  the  air;  the  woods  ring  with 
song ;  the  ground  beneath  our  feet  grows  into  a  flowery  perfumed  carpet ;— there  is  something 
new  and  beautiful  every  day.  We  tread  one  day  through  some  low  growth  of  vegetation  an  inch 
from  the  ground ;    we  come   back   in  a  week,  and  find  half  an  acre  of  flowering  hyacinths.      The 
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tree  whicli  was  bare  yesterday,  to-day  is  a  bouquet  of  bloom.  The  roses  that  climb  about  our  porch, 
hang  in  fragrant  clusters,  flowering,  as  it  verily  seems,  in  a  night.  The  strawberries  grow  reel 
under  the  sheltered  garden  wall.  One  thing  scarcely  seems  now  to  follow  another, — all  burst 
upon  us  at  once,  leaf  and  flower,  sunshine  and  light  ;  and  then,  almost  before  we  are  conscious 
that  spring  is  with  us,  we  are  forced  to  cry,  "  This  is  not  spring  ;  summer  has  come  !" 

And  with  summer,  the  haymaking.  An  anxious  time  this  for  the  farmer  in  a  climate  so 
capricious  as  ours  ;  a  time  of  many  cares,  many  speculations,  many  hopes  and  fears.  It  is  a  time 
to  try  not  only  the  temper,  but    the  judgment.       For  there  is  a  tide   in  this,  as   in   most  matters, 


THREATENING   WEATHER. 


which  leads  on  to  fortune,  but  which,  if  taken  at  the  wrong  time,  leads  quite  the  other  way.  The 
farmer  should  be,  and  as  a  rule  by  long  practice  is,  a  weather-wise  man  ;  but  if  his  prophecies  should 
prove  false,  or  if  by  chance  his  labourers  are  not  at  hand — and  extra  labour  is  at  all  trying  times 
difficult  to  command — woe  betide  him  !  The  spell  of  fine  weather  in  which  he  trusted  forsakes  him  ; 
heavy  clouds  hang  about  the  sun  and  veil  its  heat  ;  drizzling  rain,  it  may  be,  comes  down  day 
after  day  on  the  mown  grass,  not  yet  made  hay;  and  more  often  than  not  the  unhappy  victim  has 
to  sit  calmly  by  and  watch  his  own  ruin,  and  curse  his  own  ill-luck,  or  want  of  foresight,  as  he 
sees  the  field,  which  a  few  days  since  was  a  verdant  perfume-breathing  plain,  converted  into  a  mere 
scattered  dung-heap  ;    an  acre  of  bare   earth   covered  here  and  there   with   heaps  of  fcetid,   rotting 
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vegetation.  Yet  let  us  hope  this  to  be  an  extreme  and  unusual  case.  As  a  rule,  no  sooner  is  the 
grass  cut  than  rain  does  fall,  and  with  each  shower  the  farmer's  face  grows  longer  and  longer,  his 
somewhat  naturally  anxious  mind  more  determined  to  look  on  the  dark  and  melancholy  side  of 
things.  But  after  a  day  or  two  of  agitation,  matters  are  generally  found  mending.  The  weather 
clears,  the  sun  shines  brightly,  the  hay  is  tossed  and  stacked,  and  in  the  end  it  is  pronounced  to 
be  as  fine  a  crop  as  any  one  would  wish  to  see. 


THE    HAY-FIELD. 


There  is  certainly  something  extremely  idyllic  and  fascinating  about  the  labour  of  haymaking. 
Those  of  us  who  have,  in  an  amateur  way,  joined  our  small  efforts  for  the  general  good  and  our 
own  especial  delectation,  will  not  be  slow  to  recognize  the  charm  of  the  bright  scene,  with  its 
groups  of  rustic  toilers,  picturesque  after  the  somewhat  stern  and  rugged  fashion  of  the  English 
labouring  class.  The  pale  blue  sky  fantastically  flecked  with  fleecy  clouds;  the  glow  of  the  golden 
sunshine  on  the  yellowing  hay ;  the  rich  greenery  of  the  hedgerows  and  orchards  which  surround 
the  hay-field  and  shut  in  the  distant  view;  the  merry  voices  of  the  workers  as  they  toss  the  mown 
grass  to  and  fro  with  pitchfork  and   rake ;  and,  above  all,  the  perfume-laden  air,  a  waft  of  which 
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to  the  town-prisoned  moiler  comes  as  the  very  breath  of  life  and  gladness,  all  combine  to  form 
as  pleasant  a  memory  as  any  one  of  us  need  wish  to  treasure  in  the  sanctuary  of  his  mind,  and 
it  is  difficult  to  say  what  more  characteristic  scene  of  rural  English  life  could  well  be  pictured  than 
this,  unless  indeed  it  may  be  the  picking-time  in  the  Kent  and  Sussex  hop-gardens,  or  the  traditional 
merry-makings  of  the  harvest-field  :  of  which   more  hereafter. 

Country  life  in   its  brightest  and  gayest  and  most  idyllic  aspect  seems  typified   to  us  by  the 
very  aroma  of  the  hay,  from  the  time  when  the  mower's  scythe  cuts  down  the  graceful,  flowering 


GLEANING. 


grasses,  to  the  time  when  Jeannie  and  Jack  weave  hay-bands  for  the  home-stored  trusses,  or  the 
red  flag  is  hoisted  on  the  finished  rick. 

But  if  the  haymaking  time  is  on  the  whole  the  brightest,  and,  in  some  respects,  the  most 
exciting  period  of  farming  work,  the  harvesting  is,  on  the  other  hand,  the  more  important,  involving 
yet  weightier  interests,  and  looked  forward  to  with  no  little  anxiety  by  the  whole  country.  For 
the  farmer,  however,  the  anxiety  is  over  long  before  the  sickle  touches  the  wheat,  and  his  practised 
eye  can   tell,  months  before  the  ripening  of  the  grain,  whether  his  coffers  are  likely  to  be  full  or 
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empty  during  the  ensuing  season.  The  weather  too  does  not,  as  a  rule,  prove  a  source  of  trouble 
and  doubt  as  in  haymaking-time.  In  August  even  the  English  climate  is  to  be  fairly  depended  on, 
and  the  farmer  may  surely  be  counted  unwise  who  does  not  garner  his  stores  before  it  breaks. 
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THE   SERRIED    RANKS   OF   SHEAVES. 


Of  all  English  landscapes,  there  is  surely  none  more  beautiful  than  is  presented  by  a  corn- 
growing  country  just  before  harvest,  as  seen  from  some  gentle  eminence  ;  a  landscape  such  as  the 


THE    HARVEST   HOME. 


elder  Linnell  loved  to  depict.       Do  we  not  all  know  it  ?      The  wide  undulating  plain,  chequered 
across  and  across  with  green  lines  of  irregular  hedge-rows,  the  spaces  within   all  filled   up  with  a 
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golden  wealth  of  standing  corn  upon  which  the  wind  plays  softly,  shading  it  as  it  rocks  into  all 
manner  of  delicate  tints,  which  range  from  palest  straw  to  ruddy  brown,  and  disclosing  every  here 
and  there  bright  spots  of  colour  in  its  midst, — the  gorgeous  crimson  poppy,  the  rich  blue  of  the 
corn-flower. 

Scarcely  a  more  interesting  route  need  any  one  wish  for  a  summer  evening's  saunter,  or 
early  morning  constitutional,  than  that  which  leads  him  along  the  tiny  paths,  narrow  yet  well 
defined,  which  intersect  the  corn-fields.  Indeed  he  must,  we  take  it,  be  a  man  of  little  imagination, 
of  little  poetic  feeling,  or  even  serious  thought,  whose  heart  is  not,  to  some  extent,  stirred  by  the 
marvel  and  the  beauty  of  the  scene. 


THE    APPLE    HARVEST. 


The  waving  yellow  forest  which  hems  him  in  on  all  sides  has,  it  seems  to  us,  various 
thoughts  of  interest  or  association  to  suggest.  The  slender  stems,  each  one  so  stately  and  proud 
in  its  own  graceful  strength,  and  yet  so  utterly  weak  without  the  support  of  its  neighbours,  teach 
us  something  of  a  moral  lesson.  The  consideration  of  the  million  million  individuals,  each  one 
a  separate  organism,  which  form  that  serried  host,  fills  us  with  wonder,  such  indeed  as  we  may 
well  feel  at  all  Nature's  operations,  but  which  strikes  upon  us  now  and  again  with  a  fresh  force 
in  the  most  common  and  everyday  objects  of  our  life.  The  extraordinary  perfection  of  Nature 
in  all  her  minute  details — as  well  as  the  vastness  of  her  general  schemes — alike  fill  us  with 
admiration.  But  as  we  brush  through  the  six-foot  corn,  and  remember,  still  marvelling,  that  the 
life  of  men  lies  within  those  shining  wheat-ears,  the  music  of  the  skylark,  high  above  us  in  the 
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blue  sky,  distracts  one's  ears  from  the  chirruping  of  the  grasshoppers  at  our  feet.  Our  thoughts 
rise  too.  A  while  ago  we  were  mentally  calculating  the  probable  financial  results  of  the  harvest, 
its  effect  upon  the  markets  and  our  own  property.  Now  our  mind  wanders  from  present  considera- 
tions, back  far  away  to  a  distant  time  and  a  distant  clime,  when  on  a  certain  Jewish  Sabbath 
morning,  He  who  was  the  Bread  and  the  Life  plucked  the  growing  ears  of  corn  to  satisfy  His 
human  need,  and  to  all   the  associations  of  that   holy  life  in  its  most   human  and,  therefore,  most 

touching  aspect. 

In  addition,  the  harvest-field  is  literally  crowded  for  us  with   Biblical  memories,  and  filled  with 
tenderest  recollections  of  "  Sunday  stories "  heard  in  early  childhood  at  our  mother's  knee. 


FEEDING   THE   CATTLE   IN    WINTER. 


Scarcely  less  beautiful,  in  its  way,  than  the  field  of  growing  corn,  is  the  same  field  as  it  lies 
glowing  in  the  rich  autumn  sunlight,  while  the  harvest  process  is  yet  incomplete.  The  golden- 
brown  sheaves  standing  in  serried  ranks  ;  the  sickle  still  busy  on  the  uncleared  portion  ;  the  reapers 
with  sunbrowned  faces  and  brawny  bare  arms  working  away  with  a  will  ;  a  train  of  women  and 
children  following  in  the  track  of  the  sheafmakers,  gleaning  like  Ruth  on  the  land  of  her  rich 
kinsman ;  the  waggon  with  its  team  of  powerful  cart-horses  bearing  away  the  rich  spoil ; — the  whole 
presenting  such  a  scene  as  English  poets  have  from  time  immemorial  loved  to  celebrate ;  although, 
in  these  days  of  steam  reaping  and  binding,  no  little  of  the  poetry  of  the  harvest-field,  and  half 
the  labours  of  the  gleaner,  have  come  to  nought.  But  in  the  more  entirely  rural  districts  these 
innovations  have  not  yet  made  their  way. 


THE   FARM. 
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England  is  not,  to  be  sure,  to  be  called  a  great  corn-growing  country,  such  as  are  other 
countries  of  Europe,  or  the  great  plains  of  America.  Her  surface  does  not  present  space  enough 
for  wheat-producing  on  a  scale  at  all  adequate  to  the  present  requirements  of  her  population. 
Her  climate  is,  besides,  too  variable  and  inclement  to  make  her,  like  some  of  her  neighbours, 
literally  a  land  of  corn  and  wine  ;  so  that  for  her  staff  of  life  she  must  ever  be,  to  a  great  extent, 
dependent  upon  outsiders.  But,  at  the  same  time,  her  grain  crops  are  sufficient  to  form  an  important 
feature  of  her  agricultural  industry  ;  and  the  fields,  sung  by  her  poets,  present  to  us,  under  their 
varying  aspects,  many  scenes  of  rural  life  which  we  may  fairly  take  as  characteristically  and  typically 
English. 


PREPARING    FOR   THE    COMING   SEED-TIME. 


The  English  harvest-home  has  long  had  a  world-wide  reputation  for  jollity  and  good  fellowship, 

and  certainly  holds  an   honoured    place  among   rustic   merrymakings   for  the   happy  contact   which 

it   involves,  or  which  is  customary  at  such  times,  of  class  with  class.      Here,  in  the  barn,  which  is 

on   such   occasions   cleared   for  the   dance,  will   be  seen   one  of  the   pleasantest   phases  of  English 

country-life  :    landlord    and    tenant,    masters    and    servants,    mistresses    and    maids,    are    all    found 

meeting  on  the  very  pleasantest  of  equal  terms,  selecting  their  partners  with  the  most  unprejudiced 

partiality,   and    uniting    their    exertions   to   make    the    meeting  a   truly  sociable    and    pleasant    one. 

That,  occasionally,   towards  the  end  of  the  entertainment,  beer  flows  a  little   too  freely,   is  perhaps 

to  be  admitted.      But,  as  a  rule,  at  the  present  time,  little  chance  is  offered  for  this  kind  of  excess, 

and  the  charge  of  drunkenness   must,  to  a  great  extent,  be  lifted  from  our  rural  population  of  all 

grades. 

After  the  harvest,  farming  operations  in   England  lose  their  picturesque  character.     The  bare 
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stubble  is,  except  to  the  eye  of  the  sportsman,  a  poor  exchange  for  the  waving  wealth  of  yellow  ; 
and  there  is  no  vintage,  as  in  neighbour  countries,  to  fill  the  autumn  fields  with  colour  and  life. 
The  poetry  of  the  year  is  over,  so  far  as  the  agriculturist  is  concerned,  except  in  the  counties 
where  the  apple    harvest  is  a  feature,  and  cider-making  a  chief   source  of  wealth. 

English  autumns  come  early,  with  a  somewhat  sombre  and  cloudy  face  ;  and  scarcely  does 
the  farmer  congratulate  himself  upon  the  gathering  in  of  his  barley,  when  winter,  treading  in  upon 
the  heels  of  autumn,  is  upon  him,  bidding  him  go  forth  once  more  with  plough  and  harrow,  in 
preparation  for  the  coming  seed-time,  and  lay  in  a  store  both  of  patience  and  good  food  and  fuel, 
to  cheer  him,  and  the  many  helpless  ones  confided  to  his  care,  during  the  dreary  weeks  or  months 
of  biting  cold,  which  will  surely  have  to  be  encountered,  before  the  next  sweet  spring-time  comes  to 
till  the  earth  once  more  with  gladness. 


THE    LANE. 


A 


STONE  stile,  of  very  rough  and  simple  construction, 
leads  from  Farmer  Hodge's  homestead  into  a  lane, 
which  may,  perhaps,  be  taken  as  typical  of  that  peculiar 
species  of  road — half  road,  half  footpath — upon  which  the  English- 
man is  apt  to  pride  himself  as  being  a  thing,  in  its  way,  unique  ; 
and  it  is,  indeed,  quite  certain  that  few  countries  have  anything 
to  present  which  forms  an  exact  counterpart  of  our  favourite 
English  lane.  There  is  no  word  in  either  of  the  two  great 
modern  languages,  German  or  French,  which  in  any  way  ex- 
presses it.  In  the  one  we  are  driven  to  the  roundabout 
explanation  of  a  path  between  hedges,  or  to  the  word  Gasse, 
which  is  more  fitly  applied  to  the  poorest  streets  of  a  city. 
The  other  makes  a  poor  effort  in  a  diminutive  of  the  word 
street,  ruelle.  Neither  has  Latin  anything  better  for  us  than 
angiportus,  a  narrow  street  ;  and  in  Greek  there  is  an  equal 
deficiency. 

In  short,  our  "lane"  is  our  own,  a  purely  English  institution. 
Like    many   another   such,   it    is    the    outcome    of   centuries,   and 
has  established   itself  among  us  without  any  effort   on  our  part. 
It  has  grown  with  us,  and    in   a  great   degree   of   itself,    having 
originally  been  in  all  cases  a  simple  boundary  between  fields,  or 
a  footway  from  one  farm  to  another,  worn  by  constant  treading  ; 
and   with   a   ditch,  or  runnel  of  water,  on  one  side  at  least  of  it. 
Very  often  -the  lane  follows  the  course  of  some  tiny  stream, 
from   which   it    takes   its   origin.       And   a   true   lane   must   in   all 
cases   have   an    irregular   winding  and   sweeping   course,  turning  first  one  way  and  then  the  other  ; 
going  uphill   and   downhill,  as  the  fancy  takes  it  ;   narrowing  now  into  a  mere  defile  between  high 
banks,  and   broadening  out   again    into   a   small   greensward   or  plateau,  where,  under  the  shade  of 
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some  half-dozen  beeches,  is  a  shallow  pool,  choked  with  duckweed  or  reeds.  As  a  rule,  our  typical 
lane  runs  between  green  banks, 
surmounted  by  hedges,  and  bul- 
warked at  intervals  by  trees. 
Here  a  row  of  elms,  there  a  bushy 
oak  or  chestnut,  there  a  graceful 
mountain  ash  ;  now  and  again  the 
branches  of  the  elms  meeting, 
and  forming  a  green  arcade  over 
the  path.  Sometimes  our  lane 
is  hedge-bordered  only  on  one 
side,  the  other  being  open  copse 
or  paled  ;  or  broken  by  gates,  or 

even,  here  and  there,  by  an  occasional  cottage  ;  but,  whatever  it  is,  it  must  be  irregular  ;  full  of 
twists,  turns,  and  surprises  ;  no  one  yard  of  it  exactly  like  the  last;  altogether  wild,  and  untampered 
with  by  roadmakers  and  engineers. 


THE    HEDGE. 


CHANGING    HIE    PASTURE. 


There  is  something  particularly  striking  in  the  solitude  of  the  lane.  You  may,  as  a  rule,  walk 
in  it  by  the  hour  together  and  scarcely  meet  a  living  creature,  unless  it  may  be  a  shepherd 
driving  his  flock  from  one  pasture  to  another  ;  a  haymaker  returning  from  his  toil  ;  a  group  of 
children,  in  autumn,  blackberrying ;  or,  towards  evening,  a  pair  of  strolling  lovers.  But  these  are 
exceptions.  As  a  rule  the  lane  is  still  and  deserted,  save  by  the  wild  creatures  of  the  air  and 
earth  whose  special  realm  it  is.  But  the  loneliness  of  the  lane  is  not  oppressive.  It  is  too  full 
of  animate  and    inanimate  nature  for  this.      It  is  absolutely  overflowing  with   life  and    brightness. 


THE   LANE. 
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The  hedges  of  our  lane  are  chiefly  made  up  of  sloe,  hawthorn,  and  bramble,  hung  with  graceful 
festoons  of  the  ever-beautiful  clematis,  vetch,  honeysuckle,  and  convolvulus,  and  gay  in  their  season 
with  white  and  red  may — with  dog-roses  and  blackberry  flowers — purple  in  the  autumn  with  clusters 
of  the  ripe  luscious  fruit  ;  and  bright,  even  in  winter,  with  the  hips  and  haws,  which  form  the  chief 
food  of  the  feathered  tribe  who  inhabit  our  lane  hedge-rows. 

The  banks   beside   the   lane  are  covered,  for  the  most   part,  with  common   but   beautiful  wild 


BLACKBERRYING. 


flowers,  among  which  the  bright  ragged-robin  and  purple  mallow  are  sure  to  be  conspicuous ; 
and  where,  not  unfrequently,  the  gorgeous  foxglove  rears  its  graceful  form.  The  universal  shepherd's 
purse,  nettle,  and  nightshade  may  surely  also  be  found  here,  together  with  the  plantain  and  chickweed  ; 
and,  nestling  close  to  the  bank-side,  the  modest  violet  and  wild  thyme. 

But,  indeed,  we  should  need  a  botanist's  knowledge,  and  the  space  of  a  botanist's  book,  to 
exhaust  all  the  floral  treasures  of  our  lane.  Moreover,  we  have  not  yet  so  much  as  mentioned  the 
ferns,  which,  in  their  exquisite  luxuriance  and  variety,  very  often  take  possession  of  a  lane,  and 
clothe  it  in  a  garment  of  living  green,  to  the  exclusion  of  almost  every  other  kind  of  vegetation. 
This   is   the   peculiar  characteristic   of  the    Devonshire    lane,  and    forms  one  of   the   most   striking 
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features  of  that  most  beautiful  of  English  counties.  As  a  rule,  however,  the  English  lane-for  all 
the  shade  it  obtains  from  trees  overarching  it  here  and  there-is  too  sunny  and  too  dry  to  be  the 
true  home  of  the  fern  ;  and.  except  in  Devonshire  and  the  moister  climate  of  Wales,  we  must  look 

for  the  fern  chiefly  in  the  woods. 

And  the  lane,  besides  a  Flora,  has  a  Fauna  of  its  own.    It  is  the  chosen  home  of  the  hedgehog, 


ROBIN    REDBREAST. 


the  dormouse,  the   bat,  the   weasel,  and   the  stoat,  while  frogs,  toads,  and  rats   inhabit   the  ditch 
which  invariably  runs  beside  it. 

An  immense  number  of  birds  of  various  tribes  and  families  make  their  home  in  the  leafy  hedges 
which  border  the  lane,  and  glorify  it  through  the  summer  with  their  song.  Familiar  above  all  are 
the  little  brown  wren  and  the  red-breasted  robin,  the  most  faithful  and  patriotic  of  our  English 
birds,  who,  unlike  so  many  of  their  fellows,  do  not  allow  themselves  to  be  lured  away  from  us  by 
the  charms  of  a  sunnier  climate,  but  keep  constant  to  their  mother  country  through  the  frosts  and 
snow  and   rain  of  winter,  cheering   us  with  their  merry  little  songs  even   through  the  dullest  part 
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of  the  year.      So   common   are   both    these   birds   in    English  hedge-rows,  that   a  quaint   distich   is 
common  among  country  folk  that 

"Robin  Redbreast  and  Kitty  Wren 
Are  God  Almighty's  cock  and  hen." 

The  blackbird  too  is  one  of  the  most  regular  frequenters  of  the  lane,  and  does  not  a  little  to 

cheer  the  bleak  months  of  our  early  spring  by  his  hopeful  and  melodious  whistle,  while  in  summer 

his  unwearied  voice  is  heard,  in  rich  mellow  tones,  from  dewy  morn  till  long  after  sunset. 


THE   BLACKBIRD   AND   THE  THRUSH. 


Even  more  beautiful,  perhaps,  than  the  song  of  the  blackbird  is  that  of  the  thrush  ;  and  there 
are  very  few  of  our  English  lanes  in  which  his  delightful  voice  is  not  a  familiar  sound. 

Other  birds  of  less  melodious  note  are  intimate  acquaintances  of  all  who  love  lane  rambles  ;  as 
for  instance,  the  ubiquitous  titmouse,  without  whose  monotonous  "  chee — chee — chee  "  a  lane  would 
scarcely  seem  itself ;  and  his  tiny  blue  cousin,  well-known,  to  the  boys  who  venture  their  intruding 
hands  too  near  his  nest,  as  Billy  Biter,  from  the  sharp  attacks  he  makes  with  his  strong  little 
beak.  Then  there  arc  the  shrike  and  yellow-hammer,  both  of  which  have  such  a  fancy  for 
Hitting  along   the   lane  just  in  front  of  the  pedestrian,  as   though  'inviting  him  on,  or  showing  him. 
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the  way,  with  a  quaint  shriek  or  cry,  which  has  almost  the  sound  of  a  human  voice  about  it.     And 

how  many  more  had  we  only  leisure  to  name  them  !     For  we  have  said  not  a  word  as  yet  of  the 

melodious  finch  tribe,  nor  of  the  funny  little  wagtails,  nor  of 
the  linnet,  nor  of  the  hedge-sparrow,  all  of  whom  make 
their  abode  in  the  leafy  retreat  of  our  beloved  lane,  and 
add  to  its  joyous,  living  interest. 

But  time  presses,  and  we  are  forced  to  hurry  on.  Yet 
surely  not  without  a  passing  mention  of  the  marvellous  insect- 
world,  so  mysterious  and  so  perfect  in  all  its  organizations, 
which  exists  in  and  above  every  rood  of  our  earth,  and  which 
attains  something  like  its  perfection  in  the  little-disturbed 
quiet  of  the  rural  lane.  At  least  we  must  have  a  word  for 
the  exquisitely  painted  moths  and  butterflies  who  hover  over 
the  gay  hedge-flowers,  like  very  spirits  of  the  flowers  them- 
selves, and  for  the 
busy    bees    who    are 

so  patiently  gathering  their  stores  of  honey  from  the  same 

bright  source,  and  carrying  it  to  the  hives  under  the  wall  of 

the  cottage   which    lies   midway  in  our  lane.      For  though, 

perhaps,  our  lane  would  be  more  an  ideal  lane  without  any 

human  habitations,  we  are  compelled  in  this  matter,  much  as 

in  others,  to  take  things  as  we  find  them.      And  there  is  a 

cottage  in  our  lane. 

You  come  upon  it  suddenly,  just  when  you  least  expect 

it,  in  one  of  those  sharp  twists  which  are  the  special  pecu- 
liarity and    charm    of 


THE   TITMOUSF. 


THE   BLUE   TIT. 


our  lane.     Just  at  the 

point  where  it  would   seem  more  in  character  were  you   to 
come    upon    a   bird's    nest,  you   come  upon   a  cottage, — not 
very  different  from  a  nest  itself, — a  tiny,  whitewashed,  yellow- 
thatched  cupboard   of  a  place,  nestling  among  trees  ;    more 
like    a    toy  cottage    than    an    actual    human    habitation,   but 
altogether   having    such    an    utterly    rustic    and    simple   and 
almost  natural  air,  as  if  it  had  grown  rather  than  been  built 
on  the  spot  where  it  stands,  that,  heterodox  as  we  believe 
its  presence  to  be,  we  cannot,  for  the  life  of  us,  object  to  it. 
Besides  which,  we  must  own  that  it   is   the  abode  of  some 
rather  particular  friends  of  our  own,  whose  absence  from  the 
lane,   were    the    cottage    swept    away,   we    should    sincerely 
regret.     For  the  cottage,  small  as  it  looks,  is  found  large  enough  to  contain  a  fairly  numerous  and 
ever-increasing  family,  who  shake  down,  it  may  be  presumed,  much  as  the  little  birds  in  the  parent- 


THE   YELLOW    HAMMER. 
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nest,  after  a  manner  which  Nature  teaches,  in  what,  to  them,  seems  great  comfort ;  but  what  the 
sanitarians,  and  the  people  who  write  so  much  about  so  many  cubic  feet  of  air,  etc.,  etc.,  would  say 
to  such  domestic  arrangements  we  do  not  know. 

However,    the    good     people    of    the    lane-cottage,    though    objecting     to    open    windows — as 


THE   COTTAGE   IN   THE   LANE. 


most  cottagers  do — get,  it  may  be  presumed,  a  sufficient  quantity  of  fresh  air  for  lung  consump- 
tion in  their  manifold  out-of-door  occupations.  For  it  is  certain  they  manage  to  thrive,  and,  as 
we  have  said,  to  multiply  at  a  quite  alarming  rate.  Each  spring,  as  you  pass  by  the  open  door, 
the  good  wife  and  mother  of  the  family  will  be  seen  with  a  year-old  child  in  her  arms  ;  but  if  you 
inquire  solicitously  after  the  baby's  health,  she  will  tell  you  with  a  smile  that  this  is  not  the  baby, 
but  that  he  or  she,  as  the  case  may  be,  lies  sleeping  "  yon  ; "  and  if  after  that,  you  take  a  peep  into 
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the  interior  of  the  cottage,  you  will  probably  catch  sight  of  a  quaint  wicker  cradle,  drawn  close  to 
the  big  open  hearth,  and  gently  rocked  to  and  fro  by  gentle  old  hands  that  are  now  no  longer  able 
for  harder  work,  but  which,  taught  by  the  rare  love  which  always  seems  to  subsist  between  grand- 
parent and  grandchild,  take  very  kindly  to  their  new  labour.  For  this  tiny  homelet  finds  room 
within  its  walls  for  three  generations,  and  the  cottage  in  the  lane  without  old  Giles  would  seem  as 
empty  as  it  would  without  a  long-clothes  baby. 

Old  Giles  is  a  very  great  friend  of  ours  indeed,  and  we  may  have  to  speak  of  him  again,  but 
for  the  present  we  feel  scarcely  justified  in  lingering  so  long  as  to  tell  the  tale  of  his  useful  and 
worthy  life,  nor  even  to  gossip  with  young  Mrs.  Giles  (so  called  by  compliment)  on  the  charms  of 
the  latest  addition  to  her  family.  Our  concern  is  just  at  present  with  the  lane  in  its  exterior  aspects 
rather  than  with  the  lives  of  those  who,  as  we  have  admitted,  should  not  have  had  any  existence 
within  its  borders, — for  whom,  in  short,  we  feel  bound  almost  to  apologize. 

Close  to  the  Gileses'  cottage,  a  large  dark  square  object  meets  our  gaze.  At  first  we  tremble. 
Is  it,  we  ask,  a  fresh  trespass  on  the  rural  quiet  of  our  lane  ?  Surely  not  another  house  opposite 
to  the  old  cottage,  thus  making  the  lane  an  absolute  street  !  As  we  approach  nearer,  however, 
our  fears  are  assuaged.  No,  it  is  not  a  house,  we  say,  and  breathe  again  more  freely.  It  is  indeed 
a  square  erection,  with  windows,  a  door,  and  a  chimney,  very  nearly  as  big  as  the  Gileses'  cottage  ; 
but  as  we  turn  a  corner  of  the  lane  which  reveals  it  fully  to  us,  we  are  relieved  to  see  that  it  is  a 
house  upon  wheels,  and  by  the  assortment  of  mats,  brushes,  brooms,  pots,  kettles,  and  other  ware 
exhibited  on  the  outside  of  it,  we  discover  that  it  is  a  travelling  caravan,  with  its  curious  miscellaneous 
load,  which  includes,  besides  the  stock-in-trade  of  the  travelling  merchant,  his  whole  family,  personnel, 
and  household  gods  ;  it  is,  in  fact,  the  Cheap-Jack-man,  whose  presence  is  so  familiar  to  us  on 
country  roads  and  village  greens,  and  who  is  altogether  such  a  curious  old-world  institution,  that 
he  seems  absolutely  not  out  of  place  even  in  the  rural  quiet  of  our  lane.  Of  course  he  is  a  great 
rascal — or  so  we  hear  from  our  friends  the  Gileses — asking  twice  as  much  for  his  goods  as  they  are 
worth,  and  at  last  thankfully  accepting  less  than  the  cost  price  of  them. 

"And  a  dishonest  lot  they  be,"  says  Mr.  Giles  junior.  "I  allers  takes  care  to  be  about  my  bit 
of  garden  when  they  passes  by,  or,  Lord  love  you  !  they'd  have  their  hands  on  summat  in  a  trice." 

And  young  Mrs.  Giles's  opinion  of  them  is  not  much  higher.  Indeed,  she  once  had  her 
suspicions  with  regard  to  them  and  a  couple  of  fat  chickens,  which  were  missing  from  the  lane  just 
about  the  time  when  they  passed  through  ;  but  at  the  same  time  she  is  "  forced  to  confess,"  as  she 
expresses  it,  "  that  they  are  handy"  as  indeed  they  would  seem  to  be,  since  they  possess  among 
their  stock-in-trade  specimens  of  every  kind  of  article,  in  a  small  way,  which  could  possibly  be  in 
demand  by  a  village  housewife. 

"  And,"  says  Mrs.  Giles  complacently — after  she  has  driven  a  terribly  hard  bargain  with  them — 
;<  they  don't  cheat  you  as  much  as  you  might  suppose,  if  they  see  you  know  how  to  go  about  things." 

Poor  Cheap-Jack-man  !  Well,  for  our  own  part,  we  must  confess  to  a  sneaking  liking  for  you 
and  your  vagabond  ways.  We  can  remember  the  days — very  long  ago  now — in  our  earliest  youth, 
when  the  sight  of  your  green-painted  cart,  with  its  tiny  muslined  window,  excited  the  keenest  envy 
in  our  childish  breast,  and  when  our  noblest  ambition  was  to  follow  the  rambling  calling  that  you 
have  chosen  for  your  path   in  life. 
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The  memory  of  those  far-away  days  lies  tenderly  upon  us  and  you,  encircling  you  still  with  a 
certain  halo  of  romance  and  adventure,  which  is  perhaps  wholly  fictitious,  but  which  is  so  pleasant 
to  us  to  keep  up.  that  we  do  not  care  to  dissipate  it  by  too  close  inquiry  into  the  absolute  facts 
of  your  existence. 


JENNY    OV    THE    VAN. 


Surely,  with  all  its  hardships — and  no  doubt  they  are  many — it  must  be  a  pleasant  one,  we 
think,  as  we  watch  the  quaint  cart-house,  with  all  its  animate  and  inanimate  freight,  turn  the  corner 
by  the  Gileses'  cottage,  and  rumble  heavily  along  the  lane,  under  the  overarching  boughs  of  the 
trees,  which  it  is  barely  able  to  escape,  and  between  the  blossom-laden  hedges.  If  we  follow  it  down 
the  lane,  a  little  later  on  we  shall   probably  find   the  caravan  resting  in   some  open  spot,  the  horse 
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grazing  on  a  bit  of  wayside  grass,  the  Cheap-Jack-man  himself  smoking  his  pipe  on  the  steps  of 
his  house,  his  wife  busy  in  the  preparation  of  the  family  meal,  or,  it  may  be,  even  less  agreeably 
employed  in  the  scrubbing  and  hanging  out  of  the  family  linen. 

Yet,  even  so,  they  present  a  picture  not  inharmonious  with  the  wild  and  rustic  beauty  of  our 
lane  ;  and  if  by  chance  a  few  steps  farther  you  light  upon  a  little  figure,  sun-bonneted  and  barefoot, 
with  a  soft  pensive  face  and  brown  elf-locks,  looking  up  half  shyly  and  half  inquisitively  from  a 
tangled  hedge-brake  as  you  pass,  you  will  surely  be  inclined  to  think  that  here  you  have  in  bodily 
form  the  actual  spirit  of  the  lane.  That  it  is  no  absolute  spirit,  but  a  creature  of  flesh  and  blood, 
you  will  perceive,  however,  perhaps  with  relief,  by  the  presence  of  some  substantial  slices  of  dry 
bread  and  "  scrape,"  which  the  little  maiden  is  consuming  with  too  much  appetite  for  any  creature 
not  of  earthly  mould. 

And  if  you  inquire  the  maiden's  name,  she  will  tell  you,  with  a  shy  frankness,  that  she  is 
"  Jenny."  Nothing  more.  Or,  it  may  be,  "  Jenny  of  the  van."  Beyond  this  she  knows  little  about 
herself  or  her  antecedents,  and  may  be,  for  anything  she  can  tell,  a  child  born  of  the  bramble-hedge 
and  spring  flowers.  She  never  knew  either  father  or  mother,  has  had  no  other  home  all  her  life 
than  the  "  van,"  and  no  other  protectors  or  relations  than  the  old  couple  whose  grandchild  she  may 
or  may   not    be,  and    whose    pet,  plaything,   serving-maid,  saleswoman,  and  victim  she  is,  by  turns. 

If  you  could  enter  into  conversation  with  her,  this  constant  traveller  might  have  some  curious 
little  experiences  to  relate  to  you,  and  perhaps  some  new  views  of  life  to  impart.  But  probably 
you  will  find  that  her  tongue  does  not  loosen  itself  easily  in  a  stranger's  presence,  and  she  will 
hardly  like  even  to  answer  the  questions  put  to  her  with  more  than  a  monosyllabic  "yes"  or  "no." 
She  is  a  shy  and  retired  thing,  this  wild-flower  of  the  lane,  and  is,  after  all,  more  fitted  to  blossom 
dumbly  in  the  wayside  hedge,  and  shed  her  fragrance  in  her  own  shadowy  little  sphere,  than  to  be 
dragged  out  into  the  garish  light  of  day,  and  made  unwillingly  to  point  a  moral  or  adorn  a  tale. 

So  let  us  leave  you  in  peace,  sweet  Jenny,  with  just  a  regret  that  we  have  not  a  jam-pot  with 
us,  as  part  of  our  walking  paraphernalia,  from  which  we  might  heap  up  with  lavish  hand  some 
tempting  morsels  on  those  dry-bread  slices.  Well,  well,  the  jam-pot  is  unfortunately  not  at  hand, 
so  we  are  fain  to  pass  on  with  a  smile,  and  a  sincere  wish  in  our  hearts,  that  the  sauce  of  healthful 
appetite  which  evidently  tempers  the  dry  morsel  to-day,  may  never  fail  you. 


THE   WOOD. 
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N GLAND  was,  we  are  told,  at  one  time  little 


else    than    a   vast   jungle — half    swamp,    half 

forest — where,  under  the  shade  of  huge  trees 

and    among  the  tangle  of  brushwood,   creatures  of  the 

forest,  both   great  and  small,  flourished  in  a  green  and 

bowery  wilderness. 

It  is  hard  now  to  believe  that  such  a  state  of  things 
ever  existed.  As  compared  with  the  other  countries  of 
Europe,  the  land  covered  by  forest  in  England  occupies 
but  a  very  small  portion  of  its  surface  ;  and  even  so 
early  as  the  time  of  the  Norman,  history  tells  us  that,  in 
order  to  supply  himself  with  opportunities  for  the  chase, 
a  tyrant  king  was  forced  to  devastate  a  whole  district,  and 
destroy  countless  villages  and  hamlets.  To  the  present 
time,  the  New  Forest  remains  a  monument  of  his  selfish 
cruelty  ;  but  Nature's  beneficent  revenge  has  been,  that 
it  now  provides  for  the  invalid  a  finer  winter  climate 
than  is  to  be  found  elsewhere  in  England.  Windsor 
Royal  Chase  is  another  of  our  most  extensive  and 
beautiful  forests,  of  which  there  are  altogether  thirty- 
nine  in  various  parts  of  the  kingdom.  But  besides 
these  larger  tracts  of  forest,  extending  each  over  many 
miles,  there  are  scattered  over  the  whole  country  a  great 
number  of  smaller  woodland  districts,  miniature  forests, 
sylvan  retreats,  offering  all  the  charms,  and  many  of 
the  beauties,  of  a  forest  on  a  more  extensive  scale. 
Scarcely  a  parish  in  rural  England  but  can  boast  its  wood  or  copse  or  dingle — some  spot  which 
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man,  greedy  as  he  is  of  every  inch  of  English  soil,  has  as  yet  not  thought  worth  the  toil  of  reclaiming, 
and  has  been  content  to  leave  to  Nature,  and  to  the  wild  creatures  of  the  earth  and  air  whom  she 
claims  as  especially  her  children,  where  we  may  lounge  and  roam  a  whole  spring  day,  and  meet, 
perhaps,  no  other  human  being.  Here  the  seedlings  spring  up  beside  the  parent  stem  unchecked 
and   untrimmed  ;    here  flowers   and   weeds   bloom  side  by  side  harmoniously  ;    here  the  nightingale 


THE    NIGHTINGALE. 


trills  her  sweetest  song,  while  the  brown   squirrel   scampers   from   bough  to  bough,  and  the  rabbit 
scuttles  across  the  path  of  the  passing  stranger. 

It  is  a  charming  scene,  wanting  possibly  in  some  of  the  grander  effects  of  foreign  forest-scenery, 
but  full  of  a  rare  and  wondrous  beauty,  exquisite  in  colouring,  in  changeful  lights  and  shadows,  and 
rich  with  perfumes.  Its  utter  silence  too,  in  this  busy  and  bustling  life  of  ours,  has  a  rare  charm  of 
its  own,  and  it  is  for  the  most  part  very  still  ;  for,  strange  to  say,  though  the  woodland  wild  is  without 
doubt  the  proper  home  and  haunt  of  every  singing  bird  that  warbles,  and  therefore  should  be  a  very 
hall  of  song,  the  fact  is  that  all  the  smaller  birds  are  apt  to  congregate  at  the  edge  of  a  wood,  rather 
just  outside  than  in  it,  so  that  after  leaving  a  meadow,  with  blackbird,  thrush,  and  finches  merry  in 
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the  hedges,  the  wood   seems  often   quite  silent  and  deserted,  save  by  a  solitary   robin.      This  only 
refers,  however,  to  the  smaller  birds.     The  wood  is,  in  fact,  teeming  with  life. 

In  a  rough  uneven  bit  of  ground,  half  bank,  half  cliff,  covered  with  a  brushwood  of  bramble, 
and  surmounted,  it  may  be,  with  a  clump  of  beeches,  the  fox  makes  his  lair  ;    here  too  the  wood- 


A    LOUNGE   IN   THE    WOOD. 


pigeons  build  their  nests  on  the  ash-stoles,  and  fill  the  air  with  a  constant  fluttering  and  whirring  of 
wino-s  as  they  wheel  to  and  fro,  with  the  peculiar  hoarse  note  which  is  all  that  they  know  of  melody. 
In   the  tall  fir-tree  the  jays  make  their   nest,  and  chatter  ceaselessly  over  their  domestic  arrange- 
ments.     In   the  hollow  elm,  overgrown  with  ivy,  the  owl  feeds  her  young,  the  starlings  make  their 

nests    in   the  upper  knot-holes,   and    the  woodpecker   is   busy  on   the  rotten    branch.      Under   the 
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spreading  branches  of  the  oak,  stately  pheasants,  their  plumage  glancing  bright  as  the  sun  catches 
the  gold  and  brown  of  their  feathers,  search  for  acorns.  Rabbits  are  to  be  seen  wherever  a  bank 
can  be  found  or  a  hole  bored  ;  and  where  the  rabbit  is,  there  surely  is  the  weasel,  the  direst  enemy 
of  his  race,  except  man  ;  probably  also  the  stoat,  although  he  is  not  quite  so  plentiful  as  his  weasel 
cousin.  These,  a  hundred  other  animals  and  birds,  together  with  an  uncounted  and  uncountable 
host  of  insects— things  that  fly  and  things  that  crawl,  beauteous  and  repulsive— make  up  the  ever- 
stirring,  ever-generating  life  of  the  wood.     It  is  a  little  world. 


THE   GAMEKEEPERS   COTTAGE. 


And  then  the  wood  itself — of  its  charms  and  beauties  we  have  scarcely  as  yet  thought,  so  full 
have  our  minds  been  of  its  various  inhabitants.  Let  us  enter  our  wood  now — that  which  we  claim  as 
ours  by  right  of  neighbourhood,  although  it  is,  in  truth,  the  property  of  a  large  landowner — and  make 
some  acquaintance  with  its  pleasant  glades  and  groves.  And  first  we  will  pass  by  way  of  the  game- 
keeper's cottage,  just  on  the  edge  of  the  wood,  so  bowered  and  bosomed  in  trees  and  greenery,  that 
it  might  stand  for  the  ideal  "  cot "  of  love  and  roses  of  which  poets  rhyme,  and  of  which  young  lovers 
dream.  In  fact  it  is  inhabited  by  a  rather  quarrelsome  elderly  couple,  whose  conjugal  squabbles 
have  more  than  once  been  the  scandal  of  our  village.     So  much  for  outside  appearances  ! 

The  gamekeeper  himself  is  a  strong  well-made  man,  now,  as  we  have  said,  somewhat  on   in 
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years,  and  bronzed  with  the  sun  and  air  of  many  summers  almost  to  the  colour  of  his  velveteen  coat. 
He  has  a  good  manner  of  speaking,  as  of  one  who  has  mixed  with  the  world,  and  an  air  of  inde- 
pendence which  is  not  usual  with  the  ordinary  rustic.  He  is  a  great  terror  to  poachers,  and  to  all 
the  idle  lads  of  the  village — whose  natural  tendencies  are  towards  trespassing  and  bird-nesting — a 
perfect  bogey.  At  home  he  is  also  something  of  a  tyrant,  but  otherwise  he  will  be  found  a  civil  and 
rather  entertaining  personage,  having  always  a  good  store  of  anecdotes  on  hand  relating  to  guns, 
dogs,  and  horses,  and  other  subjects  of  general  rural  interest,  together  with  a  certain  amount 
of  local  gossip  which  makes  him  a  welcome  guest  in  farm-house  kitchens.  He  is  seldom  seen 
without  a  gun  upon  his  shoulder,  a  dog  or  more  at  his  side,  and  a  dog-whistle  at  his  button-hole.  He 
also  carries  in  his  watch-pocket,  attached  by  a  silver  chain,  a  repeater  of  large  and  antique  make, 
invented  for  those  whose  business  it  is  to  walk  by  night.  On  pressing  a  spring  and  holding  it  to  the 
ear,  it  strikes  the  hour  last  past,  and  then  the  quarters  that  have  since  elapsed,  so  that  even  when  he 
cannot  see  an  inch  before  his  face,  he  knows  the  time  within  fifteen  minutes  at  the  outside.  His  life 
is  by  no  means  an  idle  one,  even  in  districts  such  as  ours,  where  game  is  not  very  carefully  preserved. 
And  though  his  duties  partake  in  great  measure  of  the  nature  of  sport,  and  are  therefore  to  be 
considered  as  more  play  than  work,  they  are  so  continuous,  and  involve  so  much  of  what  may  fairly 
be  called  anxiety,  that  if  he  be  conscientious,  his  post  is  no  sinecure.  Indeed,  it  is  not  every  man's 
constitution  that  is  able  to  bear  the  wear  and  tear  of  a  keeper's  life  ;  above  all,  the  constant  exposure 
to  all  sorts  of  weather,  and  the  frequent  night-work.  And  when  it  is  considered  how  much  of  his 
life  is  passed  in  petty  warfare  with  his  own  kind,  as  well  as  against  "  varmint,"  it  is  not  surprising 
that  towards  the  close  of  it,  his  temper  should  become  slightly  suspicious  and  cantankerous. 

The  hardest  part  of  his  work  is  certainly  not  the  supplying  of  his  master's  table  with  game, 
nor  the  setting  of  traps  for  weasels  and  moles,  nor  even  the  rearing  and  feeding  of  the  young 
pheasants  and  partridges,  which  are  afterwards  to  be  the  spoil  of  his  or  his  employer's  gun — though 
that  is  a  matter  which  involves  some  responsibility.  Still,  all  these  duties  might  occupy  him  through 
a  life  of  undisturbed  placidity.  His  evil  genius — the  being,  real  or  imaginary,  who  is  the  torment 
of  his  life,  and  against  whose  nefarious  conspiracies  his  whole  existence  is  a  protest,  is  the  poacher. 
He  smells  poachers  ;  he  dreams  of  poachers  ;  he  hears  the  poacher's  footstep  in  every  wind  that 
stirs  the  leaves.  And  though  poaching  is  not  now  carried  on  to  the  extent  it  formerly  was,  it  is  still 
a  real  and  not  imaginary  grievance  ;  and  such  it  will  probably  remain  so  long  as  game  exists  and 
is  preserved,  and   the  instincts  of  the  rural  population  remain  what  they  are. 

We  enter  our  wood  now,  somewhat  after  the  fashion  of  the  poacher,  or,  at  least,  of  the  trespasser, 
through  a  big  gap  in  the  hedge,  where  others,  we  see,  have  gone  before  us — why  is  it  always  so 
pleasant  to  do  things  in  an  illegal  or  forbidden  fashion  ? — and  find  ourselves  at  once  in  a  woody 
glade,  where  the  trees  are  scattered  somewhat  sparsely,  and  the  earth  is  covered  with  a  soft  sward, 
like  a  mossy  carpet. 

It  is  spring-time.  The  trees  are  in  their  first  scanty  dress  of  delicate  pale  green — that  is  to  say, 
those  that  have  yet  thought  fit  to  clothe  the  black  nakedness  of  their  bare  gaunt  limbs — and  here 
and  there  the  ground  is  yellow  with  patches  of  primroses,  or  gay  with  golden   daffodils — 

"That  come  before  the  swallows  dare, 
And  take  the  winds  of  March  with  beauty." 
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A  woman  who,  by  a  certain  but  indescribable  air,  I  take  to  be  not  an  inhabitant  of  our  village, 
but  probably  a  stranger  from  the  great  manufacturing  town  of  which  I  have  made  previous  mention, 
stands  with  a  gathered  nosegay  of  the  delicate  yellow  flowers  in  her  hand,  and  by  her  side  is  a 
basket,  which  I  fancy  she  means  to  fill  with  the  same  glowing  gold. 
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She  has  made  her  way  through  the  gap  in  the  hedge,  probably,  and  the  primroses  and  daffodils 
are  doubtless  gathered  for  selling  in  the  dull  streets  of  that  smoky  manufacturing  town.  Yes,  another 
great  bunch,  and  another  and  another.  One  feels  half  inclined  to  resent  the  spoliation  of  this  first 
glory  of  our  wood  ;  and  yet  when  one  comes  to  think  again  of  the  gladness  which  those  tender 
blossoms  will  carry  with  them  into  the  heart  of  the  dim  smoke-grimed  city,  of  the  refreshment  they 
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will  surely  prove  to  eyes  wearied  with  gazing  at  bricks  and  stones  and  machine-made  things — when 
one  thinks  of  the  whiff  of  pure  country  air,  and  the  fresh  smell  of  woods  and  fields  they  will  carry 
with  them,  it  is  impossible  to  regret  the  loss  of  them  here,  where  such  good  things  are  in  plenty. 
And  one  could  fancy  by  the  look  on  the  woman's  face  that  she  is  picking  them  for  very  love  of 
them,  and  not  for  the  few  pence  she  may  gain  by  selling  them.  It  may  be  so  ;  or  perhaps  it  may 
be  love,  not  of  the  flowers,  but  of  some  pining  living  being,  that  is  urging  her  to  her  task  ;  some  sick 
child,  sick  parent,  sick  husband,  whose  heart  is  yearning  for  the  spring  flowers  of  hope,  and  whose 
spirit  will  be  cheered  by  their  presence. 

No  matter.  Let  her  take  her  fill.  After  all,  she  can  do  no  great  harm.  If  the  basket  is  filled 
with  flowers  to-day,  plenty  more  will  bloom  to-morrow,  and  next  year,  and  the  year  after  that.  Our 
beneficent  woodland  Flora  scatters  her  gifts  with  no  niggard  hand. 

Flowers,  like  animals  and  plants,  have  their  favourite  haunts.  We  come  to  know  by  habit 
exactly  the  spot  where  we  shall  find  them.  That  bank  with  its  face  to  the  south,  on  which  the  sun 
lingers  all  the  day,  is  the  spot  where  we  know  the  shy  violets  will  be  hiding  ;  that  shady  dell  under 
the  elms  and  beeches  is  the  haunt,  we  feel  sure  before  we  come  to  it,  of  the  wild  hyacinth.  Yet  when 
we  reach  its  verge  we  stand  a  moment  in  amazement.  We  had  expected  bluebells,  but  surely  not 
this.  Is  it  not  a  veil  of  richest  purple  cast  upon  the  earth,  which  the  wind  keeps  gently  lifting  to 
and  fro  ?     Can  it  be  only  a  bed  of  wild-flowers  rustling  in  the  spring  breeze  ? 

A  glorious  sight  truly  are  the  woods  in  spring.  Each  step  that  we  take  brings  us  some  new 
charm,  and  we  may  walk  over  the  same  ground  day  by  day  and  week  by  week,  and  still  find  new 
treasures  displayed  for  our  admiring  eyes.  Now  it  is  the  purple  orchis,  with  dark  spotted  leaf,  which 
draws  our  attention  ;  now  the  delicate  fronds  of  a  lady-fern  unfolding  in  graceful  curves  ;  now  the 
white  blossoms  of  the  wood-sorrel  ;  and  now — surely  ye  shall  know  them  by  their  scent — we  have 
lighted  upon  a  bed  of  lilies  of  the  valley. 

It  is  in  the  time  of  the  wood-sorrel  and  the  lilies  that  you  should  go  into  the  woods  towards  the 
afternoon  to  hear  the  nightingale,  the  most  famous  songster  of  the  world,  for  it  is  a  mistake  to  fancy 
that  he  only  warbles  after  dark.  Whether,  in  truth,  his  voice  is  quite  equal  to  his  reputation,  must 
of  course  be  a  matter  of  individual  taste.  Some  have  even  ventured  to  think  that  his  less  celebrated 
associates  of  the  grove,  such,  for  instance,  as  the  thrush  and  blackbird,  are  superior  to  him,  and  that 
we  only  count  him  super-excellent  because,  at  night,  there  is  no  one  to  rival  him.  And  these  heretics 
assert  that  the  popular  belief  of  his  song  being  heard  at  night  only,  is  clue  to  the  fact  that  when  he 
sings  in  the  day-time  his  voice  is  apt  to  be  drowned  in  the  general  chorus.  .  But  this,  after  all,  may 
be  but  the  calumny  to  which  the  great  are  always  subject.  Go  into  the  woods  on  a  spring  afternoon, 
and  let  each  man  judge  for  himself. 

It  will  be  strange  too,  if,  when  you  take  a  spring  walk  through  the  wood,  you  do  not  hear  the 
cuckoo.  Indeed,  it  may  be  said  that  his  call  is  the  most  noticeable  if  not  the  sweetest  sound  to  be 
heard  at  this  time.  It  is,  to  be  sure,  a  very  unmusical  and  monotonous  note  ;  and  for  the  bird 
himself  we  can  certainly  have  no  kind  of  respect  ;  in  fact  he  is,  we  must  admit,  a  very  indifferent 
character.  Yet  it  is  certain  we  like  him.  In  our  childhood  we  took  him  as  it  were  to  our  hearts, 
and  it  is  always  with  a  sense  of  rejuvenescence  that  we  stop  on  our  way  to  listen  to  his  first  cry. 

As  the  months  go  on,  the  wood  proper,  that  is  to  say  the  trees  which  form  the  wood,  attain  their 
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full  beauty.  The  blossom  of  the  almond  and  the  wild  cherry  and  the  mountain  ash  give  place  to 
leaves  ;  the  elms  and  plane-trees  are  bowers  of  green  ;  the  horse-chestnuts  are  laden  with  bloom  ; 
the  oaks  turn  from  yellow  to  bright  rich  green  ;  and,  as  a  crown  of  all,  the  limes  are  in  flower,  scenting 
all  the  summer  air. 

The  wood-world  grows  greener  and  greener  every  day,  and  the  glory  time  of  the  ferns  is  come, 
those  tender  nurslings  of  the  summer  woods  whose  very  name  is  synonymous  with  freshness  and 
grace.  The  commoner  sorts  are  everywhere  ;  common  only  because  plentiful,  and  not  from  any  lack 
of  beauty.  The  lady-fern  rises  tall  and  stately  with  fronds  a  yard  long  ;  a  bank  there,  where  a  tiny 
stream  trickles  down,  is  hidden  with  hart's-tongue;  at  the  mossy  roots  of  yonder  trees  the  frail  beautiful 
oak-fern  rises  on  its  threadlike  black  stems  ;  and  in  the  peaty  marsh  a  little  farther  on  the  English 
maiden-hair  flourishes  luxuriantly.  For  flowers  we  have,  to  be  sure,  the  stately  fox -glove,  the  meadow- 
sweet, and  a  hundred  others,  while  the  brakes  are  rich  with  blackberry  blossoms,  and  hung  with  the 
great  white  convolvulus,  above  which  hover  a  host  of  tiny  white-winged  butterflies  and  moths  ;  and 
here  and  there  we  come  upon  a  grander  specimen,  a  silver-washed  fritillary  or  speckled  argus-eye, 
or  a  great  brown  bee  singing  its  summer  song  in  a  pleasant  murmurous  hum.  But  on  the  whole  we 
miss  the  abundant  variety  and  colour  of  the  spring  bloom.  The  forest  has  become  a  forest  indeed, 
but  for  the  wild  flower-garden  we  must  wait  till  the  next  cuckoo-call. 

No  matter.  The  air  is  balmy,  full  of  the  hum  of  insects,  and  of  the  scent  of  grass  turning  itself 
to  hay  beneath  the  glare  of  the  sunshine.  What  more  delightful  than  to  choose  some  shady  spot 
under  the  wide-spreading  boughs  of  an  old  oak  or  horse-chestnut-tree,  and  lie  there  at  full  length 
looking  out  upon  the  toiling  baked  world  through  a  whole  day  of  midsummer  idleness  ?  There  is 
many  an  open  glade  or  grassy  knoll  in  our  wood  which  will  suggest  itself  for  the  occasion — spots 
where  the  well-shadowed  grass  is  still  flowery  and  green  even  in  July  heat,  and  where  without  moving 
from  our  post  of  vantage  we  may — lest  utter  idleness  should  prove  our  bane — employ  our  long  leisure 
in  gathering  the  flowers  that  bloom  within  our  reach,  nodding  bluebells,  purple  vetches. 

Or  we  are  not  quite  sure  that  we  do  not  elect,  for  the  moment,  perfect  rest ;  a  holiday  of  mind  and 
body  alike  ;  an  experience  of  the  dolce  far  niente,  dear  to  Southern  natures,  and  of  which  our  busy 
life  and  chilly  climate  give  us  so  few  chances.  Cne  cannot  be  perfectly  idly  happy  in  any  true 
meaning  of  the  word  except  out  of  doors,  and  this  is  the  reason  why  so  many  of  our  national  holidays 
seem  only  so  many  gigantic  mistakes.  We  are  eager  to  drive  our  people,  cooped  up  through  the 
year,  into  the  woods  and  fields,  and  we  turn  them  out  for  pleasure  on  a  certain  day  appointed  by  the 
law,  telling  them  they  are  bound  on  these  occasions  to  inhale  so  much  fresh  air,  to  invigorate  them- 
selves and  enjoy  themselves.  In  nine  cases  out  of  ten  the  day  appointed  is  wet  or  chilly,  or  with  an 
east  wind  blowing  which  would  tax  the  vigour  of  a  Hercules,  and  our  poor  holiday-makers,  instead 
of  getting  strength,  get  colds,  and  other  worse  things  to  follow. 

But  when,  on  rare  occasions,  we  have  a  week  or  two  of  real  summer  weather,  then,  town-dwellers 
and  city-moilers,  and  all  who  love  fresh  air  and  sunshine,  burst  your  bonds  and  away  to  the  woods 
and  the  fields !  Take  your  holiday.  Lose  money  over  it  if  you  will,  but  take  it.  You  will  gain  that 
in  health  and  restful  enjoyment  which  no  money  could  buy  you. 

Scarcely  less  beautiful  than  in  summer  are  the  woods  in  autumn.  Indeed,  perhaps  one  may  say 
that  in  early  autumn,  while  the  leaves  are  turning  but  are  not  yet  fallen,  they  are  at  the  acme  of  their 
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beauty  ;  although  in  this  matter  we  do  not  attempt  comparison  with  the  autumnal  tints  of  the 
American  forests,  nor  even  of  the  forests  of  Southern  Europe,  where  the  dryness  of  the  atmosphere 
causes  the  half-dead  leaves  to  die  a  slow  and  beautiful  death  on  the  boughs  where  they  have  lived, 
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lingering  on  from  week  to  week  in  full   foliage  until  absolutely  perished,  embalmed  in  crimson,  and 
more  glorious  than  when  in  life. 

In  England  the  damper  climate  causes  the  leaves  to  fall  more  gradually  ;  but  it  is  not  too  much 
to  say  that  in  autumn,  early  autumn  especially,  our  woods  are  exquisitely  beautiful.  While  the  gold 
is  only  just  tinging  the  beeches  and  the  elms,  and  the  russet  only  warming  the  rich  foliage  of  the  oak, 
and  giving  a  glory  to  the  plane  ;  when  the  robin  alone  is  left  as  vocalist,  and  the  wild  strawberries  are 
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ripe,  then  is  the  time  to  go  on  a  ramble  through  the  copse.  Or  you  may  have  a  fancy  for  nutting  ; 
that  will  be  just  a  little  later,  but  not  too  late.  By  this  time  the  yellow  will  be  a  trifle  more  golden, 
the  russet  a  deeper  crimson  ;  here  and  there  a  few  leaves  will  have  fallen,  but  on  the  whole  the  woods 
will  be  in  full  beauty.     Above  all,  the  undergrowth,  run  riot  in  luxuriance,  will  be  at  its  best. 

The  flowers  have  indeed,  for  the  most  part,  taken  flight  with  the  song-birds  ;  but  where  all  is  so 
rich,  so  mellowed,  so  harmonious  in  tint,  leaves  glowing  like  flowers,  and  flowers  ripening  into  fruits, 
it  is  difficult  to  complain.  The  brambles  are  black  with  berries,  the  ash  shows  clusters  of  crimson, 
the  hips  and  haws  are  turning  red,  the  barberries  hang  in  clusters,  the  clematis  is  in  seed,  more 
beautiful  than  when  in  flower  ;  the  ferns  are,  for  the  most  part,  still  luxuriantly  green,  all  but  the 
bracken,  which  is  yellowing  on  the  bare  and  exposed  patches,  while  the  blue  periwinkle  entwines 
itself  with  the  ground  ivy  that  covers  the  bank.  From  the  bushes  comes  now  and  again  the 
"  cuck-cuck  "  of  the  red-wings,  the  first  note  of  approaching  winter. 

But  a  wet  autumn  day,  passed-  in  the  woods,  is  as  depressing  an  experience  as  can  well  fall  to 
ordinary  humanity.  The  dead  fern  and  the  long  grass  are  soaked  with  rain,  and  cling  round  the 
ankles  with  fitful  tenacity.  The  feet  sink  every  now  and  then  into  masses  of  decaying  leaves  ;  the 
soil  itself  is  soddened  and  soft,  being  formed  from  the  decomposed  vegetation  of  many  years,  while 
the  boughs  drip  continuously  in  heavy  plashes.  Fortunately,  however,  all  autumn  days  are  not  wet. 
Indeed,  as  a  rule,  our  autumn  weather  is  dry  and  clear,  with  a  fine  blue  sky  just  flecked  with  fleecy 
clouds,  a  soft  air  balmier  than  that  of  spring,  and  a  sun  which  turns  yellow  to  gold,  and  red  to 
ruby  and  carbuncle,  like  the  alchymist  that  he  is.  Walk  through  the  woods  in  the  glow  of  an 
autumn  sunset,  and  you  shall  see,  not  dead  and  dying  trees,  but  a  world  strewn  with  gems,  and  boughs 
hung  with  the  fruit  of  Hesperides.  See  the  grand  contrasts  of  colour  as  you  take  the  trees  in  a  mass, 
the  deep  green  of  the  pines  hung  with  shining  golden  cones,  the  purple  glow  of  the  copper  beech, 
the  crimson  of  the  oak,  the  pale  yellow  of  the  elm,  the  orange  of  the  plane.  "  This  is  not  decay," 
you  say  entranced,  "but  ripe  old  age,  maturity,  perfection  !"  But  the  glory  is  fleeting.  We  come  a 
month  later  to  find  bare  boughs,  strewn  leaves  ;  a  general  sense  of  mouldiness  and  rottenness,  as 
though  upon  all  nature  the  sentence  Lchabod  were  written. 

In  spite,  however,  of  the  sombre  character  which  the  woods  assume  at  this  season,  they  are  not 
dull  in  the  sense  of  loneliness.  They  are,  in  fact,  more  stirring  with  human  life  than  at  any  other 
period  of  the  year.  The  reign  of  the  gun  brings  terror  to  the  wild  creatures  of  the  forest,  but  delight 
to  the  sportsman's  heart.  As  you  walk  through  the  wood  you  will  hear  maybe  a  stirring  and  whirring 
in  a  coppice  just  beside  you,  and  with  a  grand  and  sudden  burst  of  wings  a  princely  cock  pheasant 
will  rise  right  in  front  of  you,  less  startled  probably  by  your  approach  than  by  the  distant  crack  of 
the  destroying  gun.  All  around  you  guns  are  banging  and  cracking,  as  though  a  miniature  siege 
were  being  laid  to  the  coppice.  Whatever  the  birds  may  think  of  it,  the  sportsman,  as  he  counts  his 
"  bag,"  will  certainly  tell  you  there  is  no  time  in  the  year  for  the  woods  equal  to  this. 

But  what  is  that  piteous  wailing  shriek,  like  that  of  a  human  dying  soul,  which  follows  the  sharp 
report  of  a  gun,  and,  echoing  through  the  wood,  startles  those  that  hear  it  with  unaccustomed  ears  ? 
It  is  hard  to  listen  with  callousness,  though' we  are  told  it  is  only  a  hare  that  has  been  potted  in  the 
field  yonder,  beyond  the  thick  hawthorn  hedge.  We  cannot  but  wish  the  cry  had  not  so  terribly 
human  a  sound  about  it.      It  seems  to  haunt  us. 
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Besides  the  sportsman  there;  are  not  many  strollers  through  the  wood  in  this  chill  October.  It 
will  be  strange  if  we  meet  any  one  at  all,  unless  it  may  be  a  party  of  children  gathering  fallen  fir-cones, 
or  some  poor  old  village  dame  laden  with  a  bundle  of  faggots  for  her  winter  store  of  firing. 


THE    EAGGGT-GATHERKK, 


Yet  under  the  pines  in  the  fir  plantation  it  is  always  pleasant  walking.     The  ground  here  never 

gets  sodden  ;    no  leaves  falF,  and  the  earth  is  so  sandy  and  bare  of  vegetation  that  the  rain  soaks 

through  it  like  a  sieve.     We  do  not  know  a  pleasanter  winter-walk  than  this  pine-wood  offers  us, 

where,  with  a  bright  winter  sun  lighting  up  the  dark  green  of  the  tall  feathery  crests,  we  may  almost 
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cheat  ourselves  into  the  belief  that  winter  is  not,  until  we  listen  to  his  voice  soughing  a  hoarse  refrain 
among  the  upper  branches  of  those  slim  dark  giants. 

We  do  not  care  so  much  for  our  favourite  coppice  when  the  leaves  have  taken  to  falling,  until 
the  boughs  are  really  bare,  and  winter  has  come  to  bury  the  faded  summer  glories  under  a  cold  but 
kindly  wholesome  frost.  Then  a  sharp  walk  through  the  wood  in  the  crisp  air,  over  the  crisp  ground, 
is  invigorating,  though  we  must  confess  that,  for  our  own  part,  leafless  trees  are  always  a  melancholy 
sight.  They  seem  like  manhood  stripped  of  its  strength,  or  woman  of  her  beauty  ;  and  we  can 
remember,  as  a  child,  some  sad  slow  walks  through  winter  woods,  beside  a  dear  and  failing  invalid, 
which  have  impressed  themselves  upon  our  mind  with  a  painful  distinctness.  We  can  recall,  too, 
some  of  the  infantile  speculations  which  taxed  our  small  brain  at  this  early  period  ;  one  of  our  standing 
wonderments  being,  we  recollect,  the  question:  "Where  do  the  leaves  go?"  In  the  summer  we 
had  frolicked  joyously  in  those  same  woods  under  a  bower  of  foliage.  In  the  winter,  under  sadder 
circumstances,  we  return  to  find  the  leaves  gone,  and  only  a  few  poor  relics  here  and  there  upon  the 
earth.     The  contrast  makes  us  miserable. 

Our  father  tells  us  "  they  will  come  again." 

"What,  those  same  leaves?"  we  ask.  "Has  God  gathered  them  then,  and  will  He  dress  the 
trees  with  them  again  ?  " 

"  With  others,  if  not  with  them." 

But  this  assurance  scarcely  satisfies.  "If  they  are  not  the  same  I  shall  not  care  for  them.  I 
want  the  old  leaves  back  again  ! "  we  cry,  in  the  wilfulness  of  childhood. 

"  New  things  and  better  may  come  to  us  if  we  are  patient,"  says  the  sick  man,  with  a  sigh  ;  "  but 
the  present  cannot  be  as  the  past,  and  the  dead  do  not  return,  little  one.  You  have  many  a  lesson  yet 
to  learn,  and  you  will  have  to  be  contented  to  let  the  old  leaves  fall,  I  fear,  and  take  the  new  instead." 

The  tone  is  so  gently  mournful  that  we  do  not  venture  to  press  our  philosophical  researches 
further  at  the  moment.  Yet  this  mystery  remains  among  many  another  that  vexes  our  youthful  mind. 
Why  does  God  pluck  the  beautiful  green  leaves  of  the  wood  ?  Why  should  they  die,  or  death 
be  ?  A  big  question  to  fill  a  childish  brain,  and  one  that  will  suggest  itself  more  and  more  forcibly 
in  many  a  form  as  the  years  roll  on  ;  and  the  years,  though  they  clothe  the  wood  again  and  again  in 
new  and  living  green,  will  be  found  unable  to  solve  the  mighty  mysterious  problem. 

To  the  country-bred  child  the  woods  are  an  exhaustless  mine  of  delight  and  enjoyment. 
From  early  spring,  when  the  first  primrose  may  be  looked  for  among  the  frost-bitten  leaves,  till 
late  autumn,  when  the  prickly  horse-chestnuts  strew  the  ground,  each  one  enclosing  within  its  velvet 
case  the  brilliant  red-brown  ball  which  seems  created  to  be  a  plaything,  or  on  into  the  winter, 
when  pine-cones,  golden  and  russet,  may  be  gathered  by  the  thousand  for  the  building  of  elfin 
castles,  or  burnt  in  a  fragrant  bonfire, — through  every  season  of  the  year  the  woods  are  the  child's 
paradise  and  happy  hunting-ground.  More  than  this.  They  are  clothed  in  a  perpetual  atmosphere 
of  romance  and  mystery,  which  is,  to  the  mind  of  childhood,  as  essential  as  is  occupation  to  its 
ever-active  little  limbs.  The  coppice  by  the  brook,  the  dingle  on  the  common,  is  no  ordinary 
bit  of  woodland,  peopled  with  gay-songed  birds,  bright-winged  insects,  and  many-tinted  flowers. 
For  the  child-mind  it  has  inhabitants  of  infinitely  greater  interest  even  than  these.  For  here,  in  this 
very  spot,  under  the  branches  of   the  great   beech,  the  lost  children  of  nursery  fame,  over  whose 
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sad  fate  we  have  all  sighed,  and  perhaps  wept  infant  tears  of  sympathy,  lie  buried  under  the  moist 
brown  leaves.  In  yonder  thicket  laired  the  wolf  who  played  such  cruel  pranks  upon  our  simple 
friend,  Red  Riding- Hood.  And  a  little  farther  on,  again,  at  the  edge  of  the  thick  ash  copse,  or  perhaps 
within  the  very  trunk  of  the  old   hollow  oak,  bold  Robin  Hood  and  his  merrie  men  are  lurking. 

Other  spirits  more  fantastic,  more  ethereal,  haunt  the  leafy  mazes  of  the  greenwood,  and 
illuminate  for  us,  in  living  form,  the  well-worn  pages  of  our  favourite  book  of  fairy-tales. 

Here  we  find  an  enchanted  turf-ring  worn  by  tiny  elfin  feet  in  midnight  revels.  The 
white  owl,  who  lives  in  the  rotten  elm,  is  the  wicked  magician  who  has  enslaved  the  beautiful 
Princess.  The  tiny  blue  butterflies  which  flit  by  us  are  the  messengers  she  sends  to  tell  the 
Prince,  her  lover,  of  her  sad  case,  and  bid  him  hasten  to  her  rescue.  And  here,  leaning  heavily 
on  her  staff,  bent  and  wrinkled,  and  wise  with  a  weight  of  years,  we  come  upon  the  fairy  god- 
mother— she  who  is  able  to  dower  us  with  the  good  gifts  of  simple  content  and  never-ending 
youthfulness.  Let  us  then  make  friends  with  this  worthy  dame,  and  beg  her,  as  our  one  request, 
to  keep  this  woodland-wild  untrodden  and  unspoiled  for  our  delight,  and  us  to  the  end  of  our 
days  young  enough  in  heart,  if  not  in  limb,  to  enjoy  its  manifold  and  ever-varying  charms. 


THE    MEADOW. 


A 


WALK  through  the  meadows  !  What  a  bewitching 
though  homely  English  sound  it  has  !  Whatever 
there  may  be  of  grandeur  and  glory  in  the  severer 
or  bolder  scenery  of  mountain  and  crag,  there  cannot  surely 
be  found  in  the  whole  wide  world  any  type  of  rural  beauty 
which  equals  that  of  the  English  meadow.  For  richness  of 
colouring,  for  verdure,  for  the  magnificent  trees  that  fringe 
its  banks,  and  for  the  glory  of  the  wild-flowers  which  crowd 
its  hedges  and  are  scattered  with  profuse  hand  about  its 
surface,  nothing  can  surpass  it. 

In  foreign  lands,  amid  much  that  is  magnificent  and 
delightful,  how  the  English  heart  goes  out  towards  the 
flowery  meads  of  its  own  native  land  !  And  how  the  city- 
pent  toiler  is  seized  every  now  and  then  with  a  yearning 
after  green  fields !  Especially  is  this  so  in  the  spring-time, 
when  the  smoke-dried  trees  of  the  great  cities  are  struggling 
out  into  their  short-lived  glory  of  fresh  green  ;  and  those 
who  know  anything  about  the  country  at  all  know  how  beautiful  it  is.  It  is,  however,  a  really 
sad  reflection  that  in  some  of  our  greater  cities,  and  especially  in  monster  London,  there  are 
thousands  of  people — grown  men  and  women  as  well  as  children — who  do  not  know  what  a  green 
field  is,  and  for  whom  the  charmful  words  "  buttercups  and  daisies  "  have  no  meaning  :  a  cruel 
necessity  of  the  modern  Moloch,  centralization.  For  ourselves  the  sound  of  them  seems  to  bring 
along  with  it  an  actual  sense  of  youthfulness,  of  careless  enjoyment,  of  innocent  delight,  such  as  the 
remembrance  of  later  pleasures  is  quite  unable  to  afford.  They  seem,  in  short,  to  embody  the  very 
spirit  of  our  childhood  ;  and  in  our  maturer  years  we  can  find  few  pleasures  more  wholesome  or  full 

of  a  subtler  charm   than   this,  which  was  the  delight  of  our  earliest  youth — a  ramble  through  the 
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meadows  where  the  tall  grasses  wave  in  the  wind,  while  the  field-flowers  are  still  in  their  glory,  the 
hedges  in  their  bloom,  and   the  trees   in   the  freshness  of  their  vernal   green. 

We  may  not  feel  inclined,  as  we  once  did,  to  stoop  and  pick  our  fill  of  the  pretty  meadow 
blossoms,  and  to  fashion  with  them  daisy  chains  and  cowslip  balls.  We  should  be  ashamed  now  to 
go  bird-nesting,  as  we  were  once,  it  is  to  be  feared,  apt  to  do,  not  only  for  scientific  purposes,  but 
even  to  satisfy  other  and  less  intellectual  appetites.  Reader,  if  you  were  a  country-bred  bo£  did  you 
never  cook  thrush's  eggs  in  a  hole  under  a  hollow  stump,  and  consider  them  more  delicious  than 
any  dish  you  ever  tasted  ? 


BUTTERCUPS   AND    DAISIES. 


We  may  not — indeed  I  hope  we  have  not — even  a  passion  for  butterfly-hunting.  It  is  painful  to 
think  that  a  human  being  cannot  enjoy  a  stroll  through  summer  fields  without  being  filled  with  a 
desire  to  destroy,  to  acquire,  and  to  tyrannize.  We  must  confess  to  a  perhaps  foolish  prejudice 
against  the  furiously  zealous  naturalist  who,  armed  with  green  gauze  net  and  specimen-box,  encounters 
us  at  every  turn  with  scorched  and  beaming  face,  hard  in  pursuit  of  a  Purple  Emperor  or  Painted 
Lady. 

Of  all  the  creatures  that  revel  in  the  summer  breeze,  the  butterfly,  for  the  very  briefness  of  its 

little  life,  seems  to  claim  immunity  from  man's  destructive  passion,  or  so  it  seems  to  us.      But  it  may 

be  that  the  spirit  of  the  true  sportsman  is  not  within  us,  and  that  the  stream  without  the  angler's  rod , 

and  the  coppice  without  the  crack  of  the  gun,  and  the  meadow  without  the  butterfly-hunter,  seem  to 
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us  more  in  harmony  with  Nature,  and  more  to  be  enjoyed  than  the  sports  themselves.  Even  for  the 
botanist  we  confess  not  to  care  very  much  in  our  hearts.  It  does  not  add  to  our  joy  in  the  flowers 
to  have  them  pulled  to  pieces  and  impaled,  like  the  poor  butterflies,  in  specimen  books.  Moreover  it 
is  positively  distasteful  to  us  to  have  them  distinguished  by  wordy  Latin  names,  which  have  little  or  no 
meaning  to  our  ears,  and  none  at  all  to  our  hearts.  It  is  as  cruel  to  us  as  though  by  edict  we  were 
compelled  to  change  into  some  unknown  tongue,  the  names  of  the  loved  ones  who  cluster  about 
our  hearth. 

For  ourselves,  as  we  take  our  way  through  the  meadows,  strolling  idly  here  and  there,  or  sitting 
yet  more  idly  on  the  flowery  turf,  we  are  content  to  take  our  enjoyment  from  things  as  they  are,  the 
pleasant  sounds  and  sights  which  meet  both  ear  and  eye,  without  desiring  to  obtrude  our  own 
personality  too  strongly  upon  the  scene. 

Let  us  listen  awhile  under  this  wide-spreading  oak  to  the  song  of  the  missel-thrush  rising  loud 
and  clear  from  the  topmost  bough.  It  is  in  such  a  park-like  meadow  as  this  that  the  missel-thrush 
loves  to  build,  being,  so  it  is  said,  not  much  of  a  favourite  among  his  kind,  or,  at  any  rate,  by  no 
means  a  sociable  bird,  and  preferring  a  detached  tree  all  to  himself  and  his  mate,  to  the  common 
lodging  of  the  hedgerow.  Well,  we  at  least  cannot  object  to  the  arrangement  which  gives  us  his 
song  in  a  perfect  echoing  solo.  If,  by  way  of  a  change,  we  wander  in  our  next  field  nearer  to  the 
hedges,  we  shall  get  the  chorus  in  due  course,  for  there  blackbird  and  greenfinch,  sparrow,  robin,  and 
bright-hued  yellow-hammer,  are  making  merry  together. 

But  the  song  which,  as  we  wander  from  meadow  to  meadow,  rivets  our  attention  with  the 
keenest  attraction  is  probably  that  of  the  skylark,  who  pours  down  his  bright  volume  of  sound 
from  the  inaccessible  heights  of  cloudland.  Sometimes,  in  spring  or  early  summer,  as  many 
as  ten  or  twelve  of  these  airy  songsters  may  be  heard  singing  at  once,  and  the  effect  is  very 
beautiful.  It  is  as  though  the  whole  heaven  were  filled  with  melody.  It  is  interesting,  as  we 
lie  on  the  clovered  grass,  to  watch  the  movements  of  these  little  soarers.  Suddenly,  after 
having  poured  forth  his  richest  lay,  the  bird  will  descend  with  such  a  direct  downward  flight 
and  impetus  that  it  seems  as  if  the  tiny  body  must  be  dashed  and  broken  to  pieces  ;  but  within  a 
few  yards  of  the  ground,  the  wings  are  outspread,  and  he  glides  along  for  some  distance  without 
alighting.  The  same  movement  is  to  be  observed  in  the  kestrel  or  hawk.  These  birds  seem  to 
have  the  power  of  dropping  down  from  the  very  heaven  like  a  stone  exactly  upon  the  spot  which 
they  have  chosen,  where  lies,  according  to  their  notion,  some  tempting  morsel.  Other  birds  do  not 
seem  to  possess  the  same  power  of  unerring  aim.  They  hover,  and  slacken  speed,  and  hesitate,  as  it 
were,  a  dozen  times  before  they  make  up  their  minds  to  descend.  A  lark,  when  he  rises,  generally 
begins  by  making  two  or  three  spiral  curves  in  the  air,  but  when  once  the  impetus  of  action  is  upon 
him,  he  goes  straight  up  into  the  sky,  like  an  arrow  shot  from  a  bow,  until  he  becomes  a  mere  speck 
in  the  wide  expanse  of  blue,  or  is  lost  to  sight  altogether.  The  remarkable  indecision  of  purpose  of 
other  birds  is  in  curious  contrast  to  the  movements  of  the  lark.  They  never  seem  to  be  quite  sure 
where  they  are  going,  or  at  which  particular  tree  they  wish  to  alight.  They  are  nervously  particular 
in  their  choice  of  a  resting-place,  though  the  rest  contemplated  may  be  only  of  a  few  seconds'  duration. 
They  hover  over  a  bough  or  bush,  peep  into  it  and  under  it,  inspect  it,  as  it  were,  all  round — then  fly 
on  again,  perhaps,  for  another  hundred   yards — passing,  perhaps,  in  their  flight  a  dozen  trees  which 
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might  have  afforded  them  the  very  food  of  which  they  are  in  search.  One  curious  trait  is  that  birds 
never  retrace  their  steps.  They  seem  animated  with  a  constant  yearning  after  the  "  beyond,"  and  life 
in  them  is  so  abundant,  and  almost  overflowing,  that  the  mere  fact  of  movement  is  a  joy.  In  the  way 
of  aerial  motion  there  is,  perhaps,  nothing  more  graceful  and  beautiful  than  the  circling  and  wheeling 
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of  the  swifts  and  swallows,  and  nothing  more  amusing  to  those  fond  of  observing  the  ways  and 
manners  of  the  lower  creatures,  and  of  moralizing  thereon,  than  to  see  a  flock  of  starlings  feeding  in 
a  field.  The  greed,  the  emulation,  the  intense  desire  to  overreach  one  another,  exhibited  by  these 
feathered  worldlings,  is  as  curious  a  sight  as  a  naturalist  or  a  cynic  need  see  on  a  summer's  day. 

Besides  the  singing-birds  who  make  their  homes  in   the  meadow  hedge-rows,  the  meadows  are 
the  natural  breeding-place  of  the  partridge-tribe.      Here,  in  the  long  grass,  the  mother-bird  lays  her 
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eggs,  and  here,  not  unfrequently,  as  the  mower  draws  his  scythe  over  the  ground,  or  as  the  still  more 
deadly  mowing  machine  runs  on  its  course,  the  anxious  parent,  unwilling  to  abandon  her  yet  unhatched 
brood,  will  lose  her  life  for  the  sake  of  her  maternal  hopes— simply  being  cut  down  where  she  sits. 


THE    POLLARD    HEDGE-ROW. 


It  is  a  pretty  sight  to  see  the  partridge-mother  taking  her  young  chicks  from  the  meadow  to  feed  in 
the  adjacent  corn-field,  to  watch  the  anxious  care  of  the  mother-bird,  the  lessons  of  prudence  and 
caution  she  is  perpetually  trying  to  impress  upon  her  young  brood,  and  her  almost  hopeless  endeavours 
to  keep  her  unruly  little  ones  within   bounds — a  pretty  sight  ;  but  if  you  would  see  it,  you  must  lie 


THE   MEADOW.  ;: 

close  and  still  under  the  shade  of  the  hedge-row  elms  with  which  the  meadow  is  bordered,  for  the 
partridge  is  a  timid  creature,  and  will  not  venture  to  take  her  family  abroad  if  she  sees  you  watching. 
But  if  you  lie  close  in  your  coign  of  vantage,  you  may  see  this,  and  many  another  beautiful  sight  of 
field-life  :  long-eared  brown  hares  bounding  across  the  turf  from  their  forms  in  the  brakes  to  the 
corn-field  furrows  ;  black  and  white  rabbits  peeping  out  of  their  holes  in  the  hedge-bank  ;  the  field- 
mouse  scurrying  away  to  its  hole  with  a  load  of  grain  from  the  corn-field  where  the  partridge  chicks 
were  feasting ;  to  say  nothing  of  the  great  ant  colony  at  our  feet,  intent  upon  its  marvellous  labours — 
a  wonderful  sight  in  itself— each  creature  busy  on  its  appointed  task,  each  working  in  such  intelligent 
sympathy  with  his  fellow,  that  we  human  beings,  with  all  our  boasted  mental  and  moral  superiority, 
can  imagine  no  organization  more  complete,  and  no  results  more  harmonious.  It  is  impossible, 
indeed,  as  we  watch  the  effort  needed  for  these  tiny  creatures  to  cross  even  a  few  inches  of  the  long 
meadow-grass, — which,  to  their  imagination,  must  present  the  appearance  of  a  gigantic  forest, — not  to 
be  struck  with  the  enormous  industry,  as  well  as  intelligence,  displayed  by  these  little  ones  of  the 
earth,  and  to  be  set  moralizing  thereby,  with  a  certain  sense  of  humiliation,  as  we  perceive  how 
the  most  insignificant  and  most  despised  among  us  are,  in  fact,  the  most  richly  endowed  with  the 
very  qualities  upon  which  we  are  apt  to  pride  ourselves.  All  this,  and  how  much  more,  is  to  be 
seen,  observed,  and  digested   from  our  quiet  resting-place  under  the  meadow  hedge-row. 

It  is,  we  think,  the  wildness  of  their  hedge-row  boundaries,  and  the  presence  of  the  great  forest 
trees  dotted  here  and  there,  which  make  the  special  charm  of  our  English  meadows.  We  cannot 
admit,  as  an  eminent  French  writer  would  have  us  do,  that  England  is  the  land  of  the  meadow, 
because  grass  is  the  only  herb  which  is  patient  enough  to  grow  without  sun,  but  we  do  at  least 
compare  our  wooded  park-like  fields  favourably  with  the  formality  of  the  poplar-lined  grass  lands  of 
France.  The  only  formality  which  we  ever  countenance  in  our  meadow  hedge-rows  is  that  we  now 
and  then,  and  in  some  districts  especially,  clip  our  forest  giants  into  pollards.  Elms  and  willows  are 
the  trees  which  usually  suffer  this  mutilation,  and  though  at  first  sight  we  may  deplore  the  sacrifice, 
and  rail  against  the  little  wisdom  which  believes  itself  wiser  than  Nature  ;  though  the  stunted  pollard 
can  never,  under  any  circumstances,  attain  the  perfection  of  the  full-grown  tree,  there  is  a  certain 
quaint  beauty  about  the  pollard  hedge-row  which  must,  we  think,  be  known  and  felt  to  be  appreciated. 
It  may  be  the  sense  of  exuberant  vitality  which  charms  us,  as  do  the  wild  gambols  of  a  child.  It 
may  be  that  we  all  cherish  a  respect  for  that  which  is  said  to  be  a  spectacle  for  the  gods — a  brave  soul 
struggling  under  difficulties.  It  may  be  that  we  have  a  certain  sympathy  with  the  stubborn  hearts 
that  will  neither  be  shorn  of  their  just  rights,  nor  made  to  grow  according  to  order  ;  for  it  is  certain 
that  no  one  ever  yet  saw  a  straight  row  of  pollards.  There  are  sure  to  be  some  rebels  among  them 
who  insist  on  bending  this  way  and  that,  and  growing  as  they  or  Nature  may  choose.  We  scarcely 
know  what  is  the  charm  which  takes  us  in  them,  but  this  we  know,  that  a  row  of  pollard-willows 
bending  about  a  meadow-pool,  with  a  group  of  cattle  plashing  in  and  out  of  it,  while  a  summer  sunset 
lights  up  the  red  of  their  sleek  sides  and  the  rich  green  of  the  meadow  beyond  them,  go  to  make 
up  as  pretty  a  picture  of  English  rural  life  as  one  would  wish  to  see  on  canvas  or  in  reality. 

In  spring  the  meadow  is  all  alive  with  the  bleating  of  lambs,  and  the  anxious  answering  voices 
of  the  mother-sheep.  It  is  also  the  natural  habitat  of  the  useful  domestic  cow,  and  it  is  very  rarely 
we  can  enter  a  meadow  in  which  half  a  dozen  meek-eyed  cattle  are  not  grazing,  and  slashing  their 
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sleek  sides  with  slow  measured  strokes  of  their  fringed  tails.  But,  as  a  rule,  though  they  are  quite 
unattended,  we  need  not  fear  to  cross  their  path.  Strollers  through  English  meadows  are  "accidents" 
of  too  frequent  occurrence  to  disturb  the  serenity  of  the  patient  horned  creatures,  and  though  they 
may  raise  their  heads,  as  you  pass  them,  to  take  stock,  as  it  were,  of  your  general  appearance,  they  will 
not  otherwise  disturb  their  tranquil  minds  on  your  account. 


DOBBIN   AND    BROWNIE    IN   THE   SHADE. 


In  some  of  the  fields  are  horses  out  to  grass,  generally  either  invalids  or  young  creatures  not  fully 
broken  in.  These  may  sometimes  prove  a  little  troublesome,  for  they  have  an  unpleasant  trick  of 
dogging  your  footsteps,  and  capering  round  you  in  a  fashion  which,  with  nailed  hoofs,  is  sometimes 
not  agreeable.  But  at  least  their  intentions  are  friendly,  so  it  is  only  for  you  to  accept  them  in  the 
right  spirit  ;  and  nothing  is  really  prettier  to  see  than  the  free  motions  of  a  young  horse  running  loose 
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in  a  paddock,  as  he  careers  round  and  round,  shaking  his  glossy  mane,  and  throwing  up  his  heels  with 
all  the  graceful  lithesomeness  of  an  untamed  creature  of  the  wilds. 

"  Poor  fellow  !"  say  Dobbin  and  Brownie,  old  stagers  in  the  world's  ways,  as  they  hang  together 
with  stiff  old  bones  in  a  shady  corner  of  the  paddock.  "  It's  a  pity  he  doesn't  know  better,  and  wait 
for  the  time  when  he  must  work." 

Beyond  the  four-footed  creatures  we  have  named,  and  the  birds  and  the  grasshoppers  and  a  frog 
or  two,  who  will  scuttle  out  of  our  path,  it  is  not  likely  that  we  shall  meet  with  much  company  in  our 
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walk  through  the  meadows.  Of  human  company  we  shall  have  little,  unless  our  walk  is  on  a  Sunday 
afternoon,  or  towards  twilight,  when  we  may  meet  a  pair  of  strolling  lovers,  very  conspicuously  wound 
in  each  other's  arms.  As  a  rule,  country  folks  are  not  given  to  going  for  walks,  as  are  town- 
dwellers.  Fresh  air  comes  to  them,  they  do  not  go  in  search  of  it  ;  and  the  meadows  are  for  the 
greater  part  of  the  day  deserted.  It  will  be  a  rare  chance  if,  throughout  the  whole  of  your  morning's 
ramble,  you  meet  with  a  single  soul  ;  unless  it  may  be  old  Joe  Smith  the  jobber,  who  works  between 
farm  and  farm,  and  who  is  therefore  often  to  be  seen  plodding  on  his  way,  spade  in  hand,  between 
one  and  the  other,  followed,  you  may  be  certain,  by  little  Jim,  his  orphan  grand-child,  who  is  as  the 
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old  man's  shadow.  If,  by  chance,  you  come  across  a  group  of  strollers,  they  will  most  likely  not  be 
village  people  at  all,  but  visitors  to  one  or  other  of  the  better-class  houses  in  the  neighbourhood, — 
unless  it  be  noon,  and  the  children  just  out  from  school,  when  you  may  light  upon  a  group  of 
youngsters  lounging  on  the  long  grass  of  the  meadow  that  skirts  the  stream,  making  an  al  fresco  meal, 
and  gathering  wild  flowers  while  they  eat.  If,  as  you  pass,  they  offer  you  a  half-faded  bunch  of  the 
wild  field-glories,  do  not  hesitate  to  accept  the  gift.  It  is  the  one  tribute  which  the  village  urchin 
has  to  offer,  and  to  refuse,  or  to  repay  him  in  base  coin,  would  be  to  do  him  a  wrong. 


THE    COMMON. 
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far  as   the  eye  can  reach,  to  our  right   and  closed 

Right   opposite    to    us,   across 

the    plain,    we    see    a    solitary 

church  spire,  close  about  which, 

we    know,   cluster    the    houses 

of  a  distant  village. 

There  is  perhaps  nothing 
for  which  English  people  should 
be  more  thankful,  nor  of  which 
they  should  be  more  jealous, 
than  the  inviolability  of  their 
open  commons. 

In   a   country  so  densely 

populated  as  ours,  and  where 

land  is,  to  such  a  vast  extent, 
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THE  Lane,  after  making  sundry 
twists  and  turns  this  way  and 
that,  suddenly  forks  out  in  two 
directions,  and,  following  one  of  these, 
we  find  ourselves  first  in  a  rugged  bit  of 
open  ground,  with  a  stagnant  reedy  pool 
on  one  side  of  us,  and  a  big  clump  of 
trees  on   the  other. 

Then  as,  following  the  track,  we  skirt 

the  bit  of  wood,  we  emerge  all  at  once  on 

to  an  expanse  of  wide  and  breezy  common, 

stretching  away  in  an  undulating  plain,  as 

in  with  heather-covered   hills  towards   the  left. 
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either  under  high  cultivation,  or  enclosed  as  private  property  behind  walls  and  fences,  and  consequently 
inaccessible,  in  either  case,  to  the  great  majority  of  the  people,  nothing  can  be  of  greater  importance 
to  the  masses   physically,   and  we  might  say  morally,  than  the  preservation  of  these  unprivileged 

spaces — parks  as   they  are  called  in  cities,  and  commons  as  we  name  them  in  country  districts 

where  space,  broad  sweeps  of  sunshine,  or  even  of  cloudy  sky,  if  no  better,  is  to  be  had  ;  where,  at 
any  rate,  the  free  winds  of  heaven  may  be  enjoyed  by  all  who  choose  to  seek  such  simple  pleasure, 
and  where,  to  a  certain  extent  at  least,  the  poorest,  and  most  smoke-clogged  of  town-dwellers  may 
find  himself  face  to  face  with   Nature. 


THE    REEDY    POOL. 


City  parks  have,  of  course,  to  put  forth  great  efforts  in  order  to  affect  Nature.  They  cannot 
truly  be  classed  among  the  wild  places  of  the  earth,  and,  like  all  imitations,  they  must,  to  a  certain 
extent,  fall  short.  Yet  far  be  it  from  us  in  any  way  to  depreciate  the  usefulness  or  the  beauty  of 
these  great  lungs  of  the  people,  without  which  our  cities  would  become  mere  wildernesses  of 
bricks  and  mortar.  Still,  grateful  as  city  dwellers  must  and  should  be  for  their  parks,  they,  above 
all  others,  value  at  their  true  worth  the  great  unenclosed  spaces  which  lie,  as  it  would  seem, 
just  beyond  them,  and  yet  which,  by  valiant  effort,  they  manage,  now  and  again,  to  reach.  See 
any  heath  or  common  or  open  space  within  ten  miles  of  London  or  one  of  the  great  manufacturing 
centres,  on  a  bank-holiday  afternoon,  with  its  crowds  of  weary  but  delighted  holiday-makers, 
mimicking,    in    their    rough    rustic    sports,    the   games    of    their    childhood,    and    half    persuading 
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themselves  they  have  regained,  in  the  unaccustomed  purity  and  freshness  of  the  air,  the  happy 
buoyancy  that  childhood  alone  can  give — and  you  will  see  with  what  an  inborn  yearning  the 
English  heart  turns  to  the  life  of  the  country,  and  what  an  indestructible  love  of  rural  ways  and 
manners  is  to  be  found  even   in  the  city-born  and  gutter-reared. 

Our  own  common — that  to  which  we  are  now  bending  our  steps — is  subject,  on  occasion,  to 
an  influx  of  city  people  from  a  great  smoky  town,  which  we  of  the  country  all  profess  to  ignore, 
but  which  is  nevertheless  continually  thrusting  the  fact  of   its  vicinity  upon  us. 


ON    THE   COMMON. 


We  don't  like  these  people  coming  down  like  a  flood  upon  our  land — even  though  it  is  but 
upon  the  borders  of  our  parish.  We  have  a  holy  horror  of  the  ways  and  manners  of  these  city- 
prisoned  ones.  And,  indeed,  we  have  more  than  once  had  reason  to  complain  of  the  way  in  which 
they  have  wantonly  injured  the  property  which,  common-land  though  it  be,  we  take  a  pride  in  as 
our  own.  They  have  burned  rings  upon  our  turf,  and  set  fire  to  our  furze,  and  dug  up  our 
wild  flowers  by  the  roots,  and  conducted  themselves  altogether  in  a  way  which  we  feel  to  be 
unwarrantable.  But  the  land  being,  as  it  is,  common  land,  we  cannot  put  a  veto  on  the  use  of  it  ; 
and,  indeed,  we  are  not  sure  that  we  would  do  so,  were  such  a  course  possible  to  us ;  for,  after  all, 
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the  city  people,  poor  creatures,  only  possess  themselves  of  our  common  twice,  or  it  may  be  thrice, 
in  the  summer,  at  which  seasons  we  of  the  rustic  world  carefully  close  our  doors,  and  keep  out 
of  reach  of  the  "  trippers,"  as  though  they  had  all  got  the  plague. 

For  we  are,  it  must  be  confessed,  a  somewhat  exclusive  set,  and  don't  let  our  love  and  charity 
wander  too  far  afield,  leaving  the  more,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  therefore,  for  home  use — though  of  this 
we  are  not  sure.  But  with  the  exception  of  these  few  days  before  mentioned,  we  have  our  common 
all  to  ourselves,  to  roam  over  and  enjoy  as  we  will  ;  so  that  I  don't  think  we  ought  to  grumble  too 
much  at  our  occasional  city  visitors ;  and  we  must  endeavour  to  set  down  their  rough  manners  and 
destructive  ways  to  ignorance  rather  than  wilfulness.  After  all  they  have  not  succeeded  in  doing 
any  permanent  injury  to  our  common.  I  scarcely  know  a  scene  of  more  perfect  beauty  than  it 
presents  in  full  May-time,  when  from  border  to  border  it  gleams  in  a  golden  blaze  of  yellow  gorse. 
It  is  beautiful  indeed,  in  its  way,  at  almost  all  times, — even  when  the  winter  clouds  are  rolling 
heavily  over  it,  and  it  seems  to  be  creeping  away  into  mist-land  under  a  purple  and  russet  veil. 
At  such  times  there  is  a  grandeur  and  mystery  about  it,  that  might  suggest  who  can  say  what 
wild  or  weird  fancies  ?  We  like  it,  even  as  it  lies  panting  under  the  unshaded  glare  of  an  August 
sky,  if  only  we  ourselves  are  not  found  panting  and  toiling  over  its  broad  surface.  We  rejoice 
in  our  common  when  it  shimmers  white  and  ghastly  in  the  summer  moonlight.  We  love  it  when 
it  dons  its  autumn  garb  :  when  the  withered  bracken  glows  like  beaten  gold,  and  the  ashberries 
make  spots  of  crimson  every  here  and  there,  and  the  laden  brambles  yield  a  rich  harvest  of  luscious 
purple  fruit  to  adventurous  little  hands  inured   to  thowis. 

In  all  these  varying  phases  we  find  our  pleasure  in  it  ;  but  the  crowning  pride  and  glory  of 
our  common  is,  as  we  have  said,  in  the  merry  month  of  May. 

Look  at  it  now.  See  how  it  glows  under  a  mantle  of  gold  embroidery.  See  the  great  clumps 
of  orange-yellow  gorse.  See  every  patch  of  tender  greensward  gay  with  the  golden  cowslip,  and 
fringed  with  primroses,  delicately  pale.  Here,  a  gnarled  old  hawthorn  has  burst  into  a  sudden 
giant  nosegay  of  scented  blossom,  like  a  bride's  bouquet  ;  there,  another  blushes  rosy  red,  while  at 
their  feet  a  crowd  of  pink-eyed  daisies  lie  like  a  warm  snow-shower  just  fallen  from  the  skies. 
Yes,  we  can  scarcely  wonder  that  such  a  scene  as  this  should  bring  the  great  naturalist  Linnaeus 
to  his  knees,  in  gratitude  to  Heaven  for  its  goodness  in  granting  so  much  glory  to  the  earth. 

It  is  with  such  feeling  that  we  regard  that  fulness  of  early  summer  beauty — and  again  and  again 
the  thought  strikes  us,  as  we  gaze,  that  this  richness  and  glory  and  beauty  is  that  of  the  Common. 
We  turn  the  word  over  and  over  curiously.  It  is  a  word  that  by  custom  we  have  come  to  use 
somewhat  disdainfully,  as  though  that  which  was  open  to  all,  free  and  universal,  must  be  of  necessity 
mean  and  poor  and  valueless — one  instance  surely,  among  many,  of  the  narrow  and  prejudiced 
views  we  are  all  apt  to  take  of  things.  But  here,  as  our  eyes  feast  themselves  upon  the  glorious 
colouring  of  earth  and  sky,  and  as  our  senses  take  in  the  delicate  fragrance  of  the  hawthorn  and 
the  gorse,  and  as  our  fingers  press  lightly,  with  a  touch  too  reverential  to  destroy,  the  delicate  wild 
flowers  we  have  gathered  in  our  hand,  and  as  we  notice  the  exquisite  tints  which  radiate  from 
a  tiny  beetle  we  had  almost  crushed  beneath  our  foot,  it  is  borne  in  upon  us  with  a  strange  force, 
that  whatever  our  notions  may  be  in  this  matter,  God  does  not  give  His  "common"  blessings  in 
grudging  measure  ;   and  the  quaint  conceit  strikes  us  that  here,  where  man's  hand  does  nothing  for 
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his  fellow-man,  God  is,  perchance,  inclined  to  do  more.  It  is  His  garden  ;  and  with  His  own 
hand  He  paints  the  flowers,  and  plants  the  seedlings,  and  fashions  the  delicate  fern-fronds  out  of 
the  fulness  of  His  love  for  the  unregarded  ones  of  the  earth. 


THE    MILL   ON   THE    COMMON. 


All  these,  with  other  ramifications  of  thought  needless  here  to  record,  are  present  with  us  as 
we  make  our  way  between  the  perfumed  furze-bushes  to  the  old  brown  mill,  which  stands  upon 
a  certain   bare   and   breezy  knoll   upon   the  edge  of  the  common. 

From  this  spot  a  very  extended  and  beautiful  prospect  is  opened  out  before  us.  The  mill 
stands,  as  we  have   said,  on  what   may  be  called   the  border  of  the  common   proper  ;    but   beyond 
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it,  lies  a  broad  expanse  of  open  country  of  a  wilder  and  more  rugged  character  than  the  homely 
common,  which  is  generally  known  among  us  by  the  title  of  The  Moor.  It  is  a  tract  of  country 
which  has  no  visible  termination  ;  for  it  slopes  gently  upwards  towards  the  hills,  growing  wilder 
and  bleaker  as  it  nears  them,  and  stretches  away  over  them  for  miles  and  miles, — trackless  and 
in  undisturbed  solitude,  save  for  the  shepherd  who  drives  his  flock  to  pasture  on  the  fine  short 
grass  of  the  downs  ;  or,  in  autumn,  for  the  sportsman,  who  tramps  over  the  heather  with  dog 
and  gun. 

We  have  considered  the  various  seasons  in  which  our  common  is  at  its  best  and  loveliest,  and 
have,  on  the  whole,  decided  for  the  spring.  But  the  same  reasoning  does  not  altogether  apply  to 
the  moor  ;  and  it  seems  to  us  that  there  are  two  seasons  under  which  it  is  to  be  seen  at  its  grandest 
and  under  its  most  characteristic  aspects.  The  one  is  in  its  sterner  mood  during  storm-time,  when 
the  winds  are  sweeping  furiously  across  its  surface,  and  the  thunder  is  booming  ominously  among 
the  hills,  warning  all  stray  pedestrians  to  hasten  homewards  as  fast  as  they  may ;  or  rather,  to  take 
the  nearest  shelter  they  can  find,  for  the  shower  is  coming,  and  in  only  a  few  minutes  they  will  find 
themselves  wet  through  to  the  skin.  There  are  not  many  travellers  over  the  moor  at  such  times, 
unless  it  may  be  some  poor  housewife  from  one  of  the  moorside  cottages,  the  poorest  and  most 
wretched  of  the  whole  district,  out  on  a  search  for  the  scattered  brushwood  which  the  wind  has 
carried  from  the  copse — or  perhaps  a  herdsman  or  shepherd  in  search  of  some  stray  beast.  It  is 
not  by  any  means  a  pleasant  experience  to  be  caught  in  a  moorland  storm.  Nowhere  else  surely 
do  wind  and  rain  together  combine  in  such  utterly  pitiless  force.  And  yet,  if  one  can  by  any 
manner  of  means  escape  a  drenching,  it  is  a  sight,  nay  a  feeling,  not  to  be  missed.  Indeed,  we  are 
not  sure  that  the  wetting  itself  is  not  worth  enduring  for  the  sake  of  that  which  is  to  follow —the 
clearing  up. 

There  are  certainly  few  more  charming  sights  than  this  revival  of  Nature  after  a  storm,  when, 
as  it  seems,  there  sounds  over  the  troubled  earth  a  voice  that  breathes  of  peace  and  stillness.  And 
perhaps  nowhere  is  the  change  from  utter  desolation  to  cheerful  calm  more  vividly  apparent,  than 
on  a  wild  bit  of  moorland  country  bounded  by  hills.  See  the  gathered  clouds  rolling  darkly  from 
off  that  distant  peak  to  one  still  farther  away,  leaving  its  green  summit  floating,  as  it  seems,  in  a 
sea  of  fleecy  clouds,  which  still  hide  its  base.  See  the  rain-mists  creeping  and  curling  like  the 
smoke  of  cannon  over  the  steep  hill-sides,  or  leaving  their  shadows,  very  shadows  of  shades,  behind 
them  as  they  rise.  See  the  sun  shining  down  with  a  sudden  radiance  on  a  patch  of  green,  so  vivid 
and  intense  in  its  colouring,  that  it  catches  the  eye  again  and  again,  turn  which  way  you  will,  until 
at  length  you  are  not  sure  if  the  green  is  green  at  all,  or  golden.  And  if  the  season  of  the  year  be 
autumn,  only  watch  the  changeful  sun-tints  on  the  heather  ! 

We  have  decided  that  to  see  the  common  in  its  prime  we  must  choose  spring  ;  but  on  the 
moor  it  should  be,  we  think,  always  autumn.  What  a  glorious  sight  it  is  to  watch  the  westering 
autumn  sun  casting  his  rich  radiance  on  the  heather-clad  hills  and  rough  moorland  ;  to  see  them 
glowing  now  fiery  crimson,  now  rich  purple,  now  deep  blue,  melting  away  into  violet,  as  sun  or 
shadow  touches  them  !  It  is  almost  impossible,  at  such  times,  as  the  eye  ranges  over  the  diverse 
array  of  gorgeous  tints,  to  believe  that  one  tiny  little  flower  of  unpretentious  appearance,  and 
somewhat  same  and  sombre  colouring,  can  impart  such  glory  to  the  landscape.     We  fancy  there  must 
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be  some  sort  of  magic  brought  to  bear  in  order  to  produce  so  wonderful  an  effect.  We  feel  sure, 
moreover,  as  our  foot  presses  the  elastic  flowery  carpet  which  is  spread  out  over  the  upland  slopes, 
that  magic  there  is.  We  feel  it  thrilling  through  every  fibre  of  us.  What  is  it  ?  What  is  affecting 
us  so  strangely,  making  our  feet  fly  as  though  we  had  donned  the  seven-leagued  boots  of  the  fairy 
tale,  lightening  the  weight  from  head  and  heart  which  a  worlds  weariness  has  laid  upon  us  ?  What 
can  it  be  ?  Have  we  indeed  unwittingly  drunk  a  draught  at  the  fabled  fountain  of  youth,  or  is  it 
indeed  only  that  we  are  taking  a  walk  upon  the  heather  ?     Well,  if  so,  we  are  bound  to  admit  the 


masfic  of  it. 
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But  we  have  wandered  far  away  from  the  brown  old  mill  on  the  edge  of  the  common,  which 
was  to  be  the  limit  of  our  walk.  Thither  we  must  return,  and,  knocking  at  the  door,  make  inquiries 
for  certain  old  acquaintances  who  were  favourites  in  our  youth. 

Good  old  John  Grant,  the  miller,  how  well  we  remember  him  and  his  merry  laugh  !  But  he 
must  be  an  old  man  now.  We  turn  towards  the  mill  as  towards  an  old  friend.  Alas  !  on  arriving 
there,  we  find  that  Time,  which  has  dealt  fairly  well  with  the  old  brown  mill  and  its  great  lumbering 
sails— so  lumbering  and  old,  that  any  gale  of  wind,  during  these  last  fifty  years,  might  well,  one 
would  think,  have  carried  them  off  as  trophies— has  been  less  kind  to  the  miller,  who  was  the 
friend  of  our  boyhood  ;    and   that  a  new   Pharaoh  has  arisen  in   the  place,  who  knows  not  Joseph. 
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The  new  miller  is  very  civil  ;    but  new  acquaintances  do  not  make  up  for  old   friends  lost  ;   and, 
somewhat  sadly,  after  a  short  conversation,  I   turn  away. 

"  But  we'll  be  main  glad  to  see  yer  any  time,"  says  the  miller's  wife  kindly,  as  I  prepare  to  take 
my  leave;  adding,  what  is,  I  am  sure  by  its  tone,  not  meant  to  be  a  disparaging  remark,  "We're 
lonesome-like  here,  yer  see,  my  man  and  I,  and  glad  to  see  anybody,  no  matter  who  nor  what  they  be." 

Upon  which  I  make  my  farewell  bow,  with  a  promise  of  accepting  the  somewhat  equivocal 
invitation. 

It  certainly  is  true  that  the  mill  is  in  a  solitary  position.  And  I  can  quite  believe  that  at 
times  the  miller  and  his  wife  do  feel  themselves  somewhat  cut  off  from  the  rest  of  the  world  ;  and 
the  miller's  wife  surely,  unless  she  be  very  unlike  the  rest  of  her  kind  and  sex,  must  now  and  again 
have  a  longing  for  a  next-door  neighbour  and  a  gossip.  As  it  is,  the  only  creatures  whom  the 
miller's  wife  could  claim  as  neighbours — beside  the  ducks  and  geese  on  the  pond  hard  by,  which  she 
naturally  considers  as  part  of  her  own  establishment — are  a  family  of  donkeys.  There  is  a  mother 
with  its  little  foal,  and  two  or  three  other  young  things  not  yet  hardened  for  their  life  of  toil — pretty 
soft  grey  creatures  they  are,  with  gentle  faces,  and  all  the  liveliness,  without  the  mischief,  of  young 
kittens.  It  is  a  pretty  sight  to  see  them  rolling  and  playing  together  in  the  careless  innocence  of 
their  youth,  knowing  nothing,  happily  for  them,  of  the  future  which  lies  before  them,  and  content  in 
the  abounding  joy  of  the  present.  And  surely  they  must  be  happy  here,  these  small  asinine  creatures, 
if  we  are  to  believe  in  the  traditional  tastes  of  their  race.  Where  should  a  donkey's  elysium  be,  if 
not  in  this  Paradise  of  thorns  ? 

There  is  another  four-footed  neighbour  of  the  miller,  who  is  by  no  means  so  contented  in  mind 
or  body  as  the  ass  family — upon  whose  face  the  word  exile  seems  written  in  plain  letters.  I  notice, 
as  I  pass  by  him,  what  a  dejected  and  forlorn  air  the  poor  fellow  has,  and  how  unequal  he  is,  evidently, 
to  the  exertion  of  returning  the  civilities  of  a  well-meaning  donkey,  who  is  endeavouring  to  make 
friends  with  him,  and  no  doubt,  in  his  asinine  language,  offering  him  the  consolation  which  seems 
most  fitting  to  the  circumstances. 

Possibly  he  may  be  even  congratulating  the  unfortunate  one  on  his  good  looks  and  happy  and 
cheerful  appearance,  or  admiring  the  curious  collar  which  he  wears  about  his  neck,  and  asking  him 
the  reason  of  its  use.  It  may  be  that  he  is  extolling  the  thorn-and-bramble  diet  of  the  common  as 
excellent  and  invigorating,  and  according  to  his  small  asinine  notions  far  superior  to  the  corn-feed  of 
the  stable  ;  or  he  may  even  be  found,  after  the  fashion  of  his  tribe,  administering  consolation  and 
reproof  in  the  same  breath :  sighing  over  the  fact  that  the  troubles  of  his  unfortunate  friend  are  entirely 
of  his  own  making — as  no  doubt  he  will  clearly  perceive  now  ;  that  if  he  had  not  been  so  restive  under 
the  collar,  or  if  he  had  been  a  little  better-tempered,  or,  it  may  be,  a  little  more  obstinate  or  a  little 
less  so  ;  a  little  more  obedient  or  a  little  more  determined — no  matter  which — things  would  naturally 
have  been  different  with  him.  This  is  the  sort  of  consolation  we  are  all  somewhat  accustomed  to, 
and  under  which  we  have  all,  at  times,  suffered,  as  poor  Dobbin  is  doing  now.  If  we  had  only  been 
exactly  different  from  what  we  are ;  if  we  had  only  done  exactly  the  opposite  of  that  which  we  have 
done  ;  if,  in  short,  we  had  only  been  somebody  else,  instead  of  ourselves,  how  much  better  it  would 
have  been  for  us  !  And,  after  all,  we  are  poor  drifts  of  circumstance  and  surroundings,  and  can  be, 
at  our  best,  little  other  than  they  dictate  to  us. 
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As  I  consider  the  case  of  the  outcast  Dobbin,  I  plunge  into  a  little  coppice,  such  as  here  and 
there  are  found  dotting  the  face  of  the  common,  adding  to  its  beautiful  irregularity  ;  and,  as  I  emerge 
from  it  on  the  side  nearest  to  the  village,  I  come  upon  more  outcasts,  who  have,  for  the  time,  made 
the  common  their  home  ;  but  whom,  I  feel  tolerabl)'  certain,  the  good  wife  at  the  mill  would  by 
no  means  be  willing  to  recognize  as  neighbours — in  the  Biblical  meaning  of  the  word.  It  is  an 
encampment  of  gipsies  :  strolling  acrobats  probably,  as  I  judge  by  the  presence  of  a  huge  monkey, 
and  a  dog,  who  has  every  appearance  of  being  learned.     Also,  I    fancy,  from  certain   sounds  which 
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appear  to  come  from  the  interior  of  the  camp,  that  a  highly  educated  pig  forms  a  feature  of  the 
"  company's  "  attractions. 

A  woman,  sad-faced  and  weary,  as  it  seems  to  me,  sits  nursing  an  infant  at  the  wayside.  She 
is  young,  but  the  bright  and  hopeful  look  of  youth  has  passed  from  her  face,  already  wrinkled  and 
marred  by  exposure  and  care,  and,  it  may  be,  paint.  But,  by  the  way  she  nestles  the  infant  to  her 
breast,  I  can  see  that  she  is  a  motherly  creature,  and  as  such,  be  she  what  she  may,  I  must  reverence 
her  as  one  "  blessed  among  women." 

A  little  from  her,  close  beside  the  encampment,  a  man,  father  surely,  if  not  husband,  lies  sleeping 
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the  sleep  of  the  weary.  Poor  fellow  !  No  doubt  he  has  earned  his  repose.  But  the  well-known 
line  that  "  men  must  work  and  women  weep  "  seems  not  infrequently  to  need  a  little  transposition. 
Among  our  hard-worked  lower  classes,  the  words  might  often  surely  run  :  "  Women  must  work, 
though  men  may  sleep  ;"    the  woman's  share  of  the  labour  being,  if  not  the  hardest,  certainly  the 


most  unceasing. 


Close  to  the  tramp-mother  and  her  babe,  a  little  child,  with  a  shock  of  rough  black  hair,  is 
kneeling  on  the  greensward.  There  is  a  certain  theatrical  tawdriness  about  the  scanty  and  ragged 
little  garments  she  wears,  which   plainly  indicates  the  calling  in  life  of  the  poor  little  maiden.     But, 
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however  much  of  the  "  professional  "  there  may  be  in  her,  it  is  evident  the  child  is  a  true  child  still, 
for  just  now  her  whole  soul  is  absorbed  in  the  manufacture  of  a  cowslip  posy,  and  she  does  not  so 
much  as  turn  as  I  pass  by.  The  mother,  doubtless,  thinks  that  this  is  an  opportunity  let  slip,  and 
sends  the  little  barefooted  creature  careering  after  me  at  full  trot,  with  the  nosegay  in  her  hand,  which 
she  offers  me  with  a  very  grand  and  theatrical  curtsey  indeed.  I  happen  to  have  a  stray  copper  in 
my  pocket,  so  I  take  the  flowers  in  exchange  for  it — meantime  asking  the  little  maiden's  name 
and  occupation. 

She  tells  me  she  is  Mopsey,  and  that  she  dances — offering  to  give  me  a  private  performance 
on  the  spot,  with  a  readiness  which  shows  me  that  she  has  at  least  a  keen  eye  for  "  business."  I 
decline  for  this  occasion,  but  promise  to  pass  that  way  again. 
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"  Then  we  shall  be  gone,"  says  Mopsey,  regretfully.     "  We  don't  stop  long  nowheres." 

At  which  I  also  express  regret ;  urging,  however,  that  pressure  of  time  will,  at  the  present 
moment,  prevent  my  having  the  pleasure,  etc.,  etc.  ;  on  which  the  child  throws  herself  at  once  into 
an  attitude,  and  accompanies  me  on  my  path,  dancing  and  grimacing  right  in  front  of  me,  and 
doubling  and  twisting  her  lithe  little  body  into  such  extraordinary  knots  and  contortions  that  at 
times  I  am  afraid  she  will  dislocate  some  of  her  bones.  But  Mopsey,  now  she  is  in  the  vein,  is 
not  to  be  stopped  either  by  commands  or  blandishments  ;  and  at  length,  after  trying  by  various 
means  to  rid  myself  of  my  tormentor,  I  am  forced  in  self-defence  to  stand  still,  and  let  the  small 
whirligig  have  her  own  way.  Finally,  I  am  induced  to  draw  a  sixpence  from  my  purse,  and  put 
it  into  Mopsey's  little  brown  hand.  It  is  such  a  lean,  shrivelled  little  hand!  Then,  feeling  slightly 
ashamed  of  the  way  in  which  I  have  allowed  myself  to  be  beguiled,  not  to  say  waylaid  and 
trapped,  by  this  small  vagrant,  I  pat  Mopsey  on  the  cheek  for  farewell,  and  go  on  my  way.  But 
as  I  take  a  sudden  turn  in  the  road,  and  look  back,  I  still  see  the  little  girl — her  shock  head,  long 
bare  legs,  and  short  petticoats,  making  a  quaint  little  figure  against  the  afternoon  sky — standing 
where  I  left  her  on  the  path,  gazing  after  me.  She  looks  thus  like  some  little  elfin  sprite,  boiled 
up  from  one  of  the  witches'  cauldrons  with  which  commons  are  so  intimately  associated  in  our 
minds  ;  wild  enough,  at  any  rate,  and  spritelike  enough,  to  be  the  genius  of  the  place  ;  and  yet 
withal  possessing  a  certain  rough  beauty  and  charm,  without  which  she  could  in  no  way  be  cited  as 
typical  of  our  unkempt  but  beautiful  common. 

A  little  farther  on,  at  the  edge  of  the  common,  close  to  the.  village,  I  come  upon  another  vagrant 
family.  This  time  it  is  the  Punch-and-Judy  establishment.  There  is  evidently  to  be  a  fair  in  this 
or  a  neighbouring  village,  and  all  the  itinerant  artistes  of  the  country-side  are  making  their  way 
to  the  point  of  attraction.  Here  I  plunge  into  another  little  bit  of  wayside  family  life.  The  Punch- 
and-Judy  man,  like  the  head  of  the  acrobat  family,  lies  sleeping  on  the  greensward  ;  and  as  I 
approach,  I  notice  a  little  girl  creep  close  up  to  him,  as  though  to  whisper  something  in  his  ear. 
My  curiosity  being  somewhat  attracted,  I  slacken  pace  and  look.  The  child  does  not  waken  him, 
as  I  fancied  somewhat  nervously  she  was  about  to  do.  I  have  a  great  and  honest  respect  for 
the  ancient  play  of  Punch  ;  but  having  just  been  the  victim  of  one  private  performance,  I  am  not, 
at  the  moment,  anxious  to  be  pressed  into  another ;  and  I  am  fearful  that  if  I  do  not  take 
care,  Punchinello,  dog  Toby,  and  reed-pipe,  all  will  be  opened  out  upon  me  before  I  know 
where  I  am.  I  retreat  cautiously  behind  a  tall  flowery  hedge,  which  encloses  the  common  just  at 
this  point,  and  watch  for  what  may  happen.  I  then  see  that  the  little  girl's  movements  have  no 
reference  to  me  ;  but  that  she  is  creeping  up  to  the  tired  showman,  to  remove  from  his  mouth  the 
reed-pipe,  which  still  hangs  there,  and  which,  thoughtful  little  woman-child  as  she  is,  she  thinks  may 
wake  or  incommode  him.  When  she  has  possessed  herself  of  the  instrument,  she  spreads  an  old 
cotton  handkerchief  lightly  over  the  man's  face,  and  then— not  till  then— seats  herself  beside  him 
with  a  long  sigh  of  weariness,  which  shows  that  the  brave  little  spirit  has  almost  worn  out  the  tender 
child-frame.  I  wait  a  little  while,  and  see  the  curly  head  droop  upon  the  man's  shoulder,  and  the 
tired  eyes  close — and  then  I  emerge  from  my  retreat,  and  look  for  a  moment  at  the  sleeping  pair. 

They  make  a  pretty  little  picture  ;    and    I    fall   straightway  in    love  with   this  gentle  wayside 
maiden,  this  blue-eyed  "  common  "  flower.     I   take  her  at  once  to  be  more  truly  the  type  of  our 
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pleasant  flower-decked  common,  than  the  black-eyed  little  sprite  who  had  half  beguiled  and  half 
bewitched  me  a  while  ago. 

I  wish  now  I  had  not  been  teased  into  giving  that  dancing  little  monkey  the  sixpence.  I  feel 
again  and  again  in  my  pocket.  Sixpences  do  not  grow  there  as  naturally  as  blackberries  on  a  bush. 
Yet  surely  there  is  one  lurking.  I  pull  it  out.  No,  it  is  only  a  tiny  threepenny  bit  ;  but  I  feel 
impelled,  by  I  know  not  what  fancy,  to  place  it  in  the  hand  of  the  sleeping  child.  It  will  please 
her,  I  think,  when  she  wakes.  She  will  fancy  the  fairies  have  been  with  her.  I  wish  she  had  got 
the  sixpence,  though  !  However,  there  is  one  comfort,  she  will  never  know  that  her  good  fortune 
might  have  been  greater.     The  might-have-beens  are  never  pleasant  to  think  about. 
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Now  she  is  waking,  and  I  must  hasten  away,  or  she  will  never  take  me  for  a  fairy,  and  the 
whole  illusion  will  be  spoiled.      Farewell,  little   Punch-and-Judy  maiden. 

I  make  my  way  along  towards  home,  across  a  piece  of  ground  which  has  in  truth  more  the 
appearance  of  a  village  green  than  of  a  common.  Some  rustic  cottages,  with  flowery  gardens, 
border  it,  a  long  row  of  fine  old  elms,  making  a  sort  of  demarcation  between  the  village  precincts 
and  the  no-man's-land.  Here  is  a  pond  with  a  goodly  flock  of  snowy  geese  waddling  in  and  out 
of  the  shallow  water.  Now  and  then  a  horse  will  be  brought  to  drink,  or  sometimes  to  wash 
his  fevered  fetlocks  in  the  tiny  lakelet.  In  winter  it  is  a  favourite  spot  for  the  sliders  and  skaters 
among  the  village  youth  to  show  off  their  feats  of  prowess — or  awkwardness,  as  the  case  may  be. 
For  many  an  ugly  bruise  or  cut,  and   for  more  than   two  or  three  broken   bones,  has  the  ice  of 
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that  pond  been  answerable.  But  one  good  thing  is  that  it  is  shallow  enough  not  to  be  dangerous, 
and  no  sad   tale  of  drowning  and   death  makes  it  a  place  of  horror  to  anxious  mothers. 

A  little    farther  along  we    pass  a  curiously  enclosed    space — a  square  of  some   twenty  feet 

shut  off  within  high  white  palings,  and  entered  at  one  side  by  a  padlocked  gate.  It  is  possible 
that  over  the  top  of  the  gate  may  be  seen  an  anxious-eyed  horse  or  ass  eagerly  scanning  the 
neighbourhood  in  search  of  his  master,  just  as  his  master  is,  no  doubt,  scanning  some  other  place 
in  search  of  him.  For  this  is  the  pound — a  refuge  for  straying  animals,  and  a  place  of  penitence 
for  those  who  are  given  to  trespassing  on   their  neighbours'  property. 

It  is  a  time-honoured  institution,  coeval,  I  believe,  with  the  village  stocks,  which  formerly 
stood,  according  to  custom,  near  the  church.  There  seems,  by-the-by,  to  have  been  a  presumably 
very  close  connection  between  religion  and  punishment  in  olden  times.  The  stocks  have  long 
since  disappeared,  and  the  days  of  the  pound  are  in  all  probability  numbered  ;  for  even  we,  in  our 
rural  retreat,  cannot  stand  utterly  still  and    let  the  world   flow  by  us. 

And  yet,  just  at  this  corner  of  the  common  where  it  joins  the  village,  or  the  village  juts  out 
upon  it,  the  houses  are  so  gabled,  quaint,  and  irregular,  nestling  among  their  trees — the  place  has 
such  a  thoroughly  reposeful  old-world  look — that  we  might  well  fancy  that  the  whole  scene  has  stood 
just  as  it  is  to-day — clustered  cottages,  rippling  pond,  gabbling  geese,  distant  windmill  turning 
slowly  in  the  breeze — for  any  number  of  centuries. 

But  if  you  would  see  that  we  are  not  as  sleepy-minded  as  you  at  first  sight  imagine  us  to 
be, —  that  we  are,  in  short,  a  progressive,  not  to  say  a  constructive  and  enterprising  race,  turn  off 
the  Common  now  to  your  left,  and  take  a  walk  with  me  down  the  Village  Street.  We  are  close 
beside  it. 
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THE  Village  is,  as  we  have 
said,  built  in  an  irregular, 
happy-go-lucky  fashion, 
without  the  faintest  trace  of  ground- 
plan  or  design  ;  lanes  run  down  here 
and  branch  out  there  just  as  the  fancy 
takes  them  ;  cottages  are  dotted  about 
in  all  sorts  of  odd  nooks,  here  in  a 
cluster,  one  behind  the  other,  and 
there  in  a  row  ;  some  with  their  backs 
to  the  road,  and  some  sideways,  just 
for  all  the  world  as  though  each  man 
had,  in  the  beginning,  settled  down 
on  his  own  plot  and  built  after  his 
own  heart,  each  man's  heart  being 
naturally  different  in  some  measure 
from  his  neighbour's. 
Some  of  the  houses  are  very  old,  these  being  for  the  most  part  built  in  the  peculiar  and 
picturesque  style  which  we  know  by  the  very  ugly  name  of  wattle  and  dab,  whitewashed,  with 
brown  crossway  beams  forming  a  pattern  over  the  surface,  tiny  diamond-paned  windows,  and  a 
huge  deep  thatch.  This  is  the  true  old  English  cottage.  Time,  however,  and,  not  infrequently, 
fire,  has  wrought  its  work  upon  many  of  these  quaint  old  buildings,  and  in  their  place,  dwellings  of 
newer  style  have  in  many  cases  arisen  ;  some,  quite  modern  ones,  are  of  brick — like  little  square 
boxes — with  slated  roofs,  as  unsightly  as  anything  in  the  shape  of  a  dwelling  well  could  be.  The 
rooms   in  these  are   higher  and    the  windows   larger  than  in   the  old-fashioned   cottage,  so  it   is  to 

be  hoped  that  the  inhabitants  have  some  compensation  for  the  injury  done  to  their  aesthetic  sense 
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in  increased  space  and  air;  but  we  doubt  very  much  if  the  new  thin  walls,  pieced  roofs,  and  ill- 
fitting  doors  make  the  house  half  as  snug  and  comfortable  through  the  long  bitter  winter  as  was 
the  old  cottage,  with  its  enormous  thickness  both  of  walls  and  thatch,  and  its  wide  chimney  ;  also 
the  modern  dwelling  is  usually  deficient  in  the  many  receptacles  for  odds  and  ends  which  are 
the  special  delight  of  the  rustic.  Plenty  of  cupboards  and  closets  inside  the  house,  and  plenty  of 
shed  and  lean-to  room  outside  it, — these  are  the  delight  of  the  village  heart,  requirements  in  which 
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the  modern  cottage  is  generally  wanting.  Altogether  the  new  houses  are  not  liked  by  the  people, 
and  I  have  known  more  than  one  standing  vacant  in  spite  of  its  superior  advantages  in  a  sanitary 
point  of  view,  while  the  occupiers  of  some  of  the  most  uncomfortable  old  cottages  in  the  village — 
scarcely  habitable,  indeed,  from  their  state  of  disrepair — have  clung  on  to  the  old  tenement  with 
absolute  persistence,  and  been  willing  to  pay  for  it  as  high  a  rental  as  would  have  secured  a  brand- 
new  house  twice  the  size. 

In  consequence,  therefore,  of  our  general    backwardness  in  going  forward,  we  have  not  many 
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new  buildings  in  our  village,  but  are  more  inclined,  when  occasion  requires,  to  repair  and  generally 

patch  up  the  old,  inconvenient,  but  quaintly  pictur- 
esque cottages  which  have  come  down  to  us  from 
other  generations. 

In  spite  of  the  general  irregularity  of  our 
village  ground-plan,  we  have  no  difficulty  in  point- 
ing out  to  a  stranger  our  "  Street,"  though  it  is 
possible  that  a  stranger  unaccustomed  to  our  ways 
and  manners  might  find  some  difficulty  in  discover- 
ing1 it  for  himself. 

Here  are  situated  several  of  the  most  im- 
portant centres  of  village  industry.  Here  is  the 
carpenter's  workshop,  the  carpenter  being  in  all 
village  communities  a  man  of  some  substance  and 
standing,  and  in  our  particular  case  being  socially 
all  the  more  considered,  from  the  fact  that  he 
combines  the  office  of  parish-clerk  with  his  more 
mundane  occupations,  having  thus  a  certain  shadow 
of  gentility,  if  not  of  sanctity,  cast  about  him.  He 
is  a  man  of  somewhat  refined  manners — as  is,  indeed, 
to  be  expected,  when  it  is  considered  that  a  great 
part  of  his  time  is  employed  in  the  houses  of  the 
surrounding  gentry,  sliding  with  slippered  feet  over 
velvety  carpets  or  polished  floors,  and  gaining  through  open  chinks — or,  rather,  by  means  of  doors 
whose  handles  have  come  to  grief,  and  windows  whose  fastenings  are  worn  out — glimpses  into 
that  polite  and  luxurious  world  which  is  to  the  larger  proportion  of  our  rustic  population  as  un- 
known and  inconceivable  as  heaven  itself.  The  great  pride  of  the  village-carpenter's  life  is  to 
be  employed  at  the  Hall  ;  and  he  is  never  weary  of  describing  to  his  less  aristocratic  patrons  the 
exact  pattern  of  "  them  mantel-boards  as  were  fitted  by  me  for  the  Squire's  lady."  At  the  same 
time,  he  is  extremely  loyal  to  the  vicar,  whose  prime  minister  he  considers  himself,  and  to  the  whole 
of  what  he  is  accustomed  to  term  "  the  reverend  gentleman's  family ; "  but  is  apt  to  be  a  little  critical, 
or,  it  may  be,  jealous  with  regard  to  the  curates,  whom  he  insists  upon  considering  in  some  wray  his 
rivals  in  clerical  matters,  and  whom  he  affects  to  regard  with  a  sort  of  compassionate  patronage. 

"Lor  bless  ye,  sir,  when  he  hev'  been  fifteen  years  in  the  church,  as  I  have,  he'll  know  more 
about  it!"  he  will  say  of  Mr.  A.  or  of  Mr.  B.  "Nice  young  gentleman  as  ever  you  need  set  eyes 
on,  ma'am  ;  but  scarcely  got  the  measure  of  his  own  foot  yet,  ma'am,  walking  in  strange  places — 
that's  where  it  is !  " 

His  worthy  wife,  having  a  couple  of  spare  rooms  in  her  house,  has  in  more  than  one  instance 
"put  up  and  done  for"  young  bachelor  curates,  who  have  thus  been  brought  into  very  close  contact 
with  the  carpenter  under  his  own  rooftree  ;  and  it  may  possibly  be  that  such  intimate  association, 
even  with  reverend  gentlemen,  is  apt   to  breed  a  certain  measure  of  contempt — that,  in  short,   it 
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may  be  as  difficult  to  entertain  feelings  of  veneration  towards  a  lodger  who  is  fidgety  over  his 
dinners,  or  impatient  as  to  the  blacking  of  his  boots,  as  for  a  valet  cic  chambre  to  regard  his  master 
in  the  light  of  a  hero.  And  in  a  case  like  this,  where  a  certain  professional  jealousy  is  also  called 
into  play,  it  becomes,  doubtless,  even  harder. 

However,  except   in  the  curate  matter,  we  must  all  admit  our  clerical  carpenter  to  be  a  man 
of  superior  mind,  and  worthy  of  the  prominent  and  responsible  position  which  he  holds  among  us. 


THE   CARPENTERS   FATHER. 


He  is,  indeed,  a  man  of  genius  in  his  way,  and  has  on  more  than  one  occasion  proved  his  talent 
more  conspicuously  than  in  the  matter  of  the  Squire's  lady's  mantel-boards.  Like  many  another 
genius,  however,  he  is  not  capable  of  judging  as  to  his  own  masterpiece,  or  we  think  he  would 
have  no  difficulty  in  recognizing  it  in  a  certain  oak  chest  of  excellent  make,  copied  from  an  antique 
design,  and  to  be  seen  any  day  in  the  modest  lobby  of  a  certain  cottage  ornee  well  known  to  the 
present  writer. 

The  carpenter,  whose  name  it  should   be  stated    is  Griffin— a  curious  misnomer  for  a  man  of 
so  mild  and  inoffensive  a  character — is,  in  short,  a  very  useful  as  well  as  intelligent  person  ;  and  it 
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must  be  imagined  that  his  business  is  a  really  lucrative  one  —  as  village  incomes  go — for  he 
manages  to  maintain  his  large  and  ever-increasing  family  in  great  comfort  and  good  order.  He 
is  never  wanting  in  work — indeed,  the  difficulty  is  to  obtain  a  fair  and  moderate  share  of  his 
attention  for  personal  needs  ;  and  the  poor  man  himself  is  at  times  driven  almost  to  distraction 
in  his  vain  efforts  to  divide  himself,  and,  as  he  calls  it,  to  "  oblige "  everybody  at  once. 

The  carpenter's  father,  familiarly  known  among  us  as  Old  Griffin,  is  also  a  man  of  some  note. 
He  was  in  his  earlier  days  employed  as  ship's  carpenter  on  board  one  of  H.M.  ships,  and  during 
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the  course  of  service  met  with  an  accident,  which  earned  him  a  pension  and  lost  him  a  hand.  He 
employs  a  good  deal  of  his  enforced  leisure  in  giving  instructions,  chiefly  in  the  art  of  boat- 
building, to  his  grandsons  and  other  juvenile  members  of  the  village  community  ;  and  though 
incapacitated  for  actual  work,  is  almost  as  handy  with  his  hook  as  other  folks  are  found  to  be 
who  are  blessed  with  the  use  of  an  unimpaired  set  of  fingers. 

In  a  conspicuous  part  of   the  village  street   is  the  wheelwright's  yard,  the  wheelwright   being 
perhaps  on  the  whole  the  busiest  man  of  the  village,  for  he  not  only  makes  and  mends  waggons  and 
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cart-wheels,  and  the  body  of  those  vehicles,  but  does  a  good  deal  of  coopering,  and  indeed  somewh 
trenches  on  the  ground  more  fairly  occupied  by  the  carpenter.  There  is  a  constant  feud  going 
on  between  these  two,  who  happen  to  live  nearly  opposite  to  one  another  in  the  street,  and  who 
are  fairly  well  opposed  in  more  ways  than  one,  the  wheelwright  being  the  chief  light  of  the 
dissenting  section  of  the  villagers,  and  an  able  and  popular  preacher  at  Zion  Chapel,  irreverently 
known  among  churchgoers  as  the  "  Ranting  Shop,"  and  having,  so  it  is  said  by  his  admirers,  on 
more  than  one  occasion  "  floored  the  parson,"  when  that  indiscreetly  zealous  person  ventured  to 
intrude   upon  the  wheelwright's  premises  and  enter  into  theological   discussions  with  him. 

The  wheelwright  is — it  may  be  remembered — a  man  of  superabundant  energy  thus  to  combine 
so  many  and  various  avocations  ;  for,  in  truth,  his  primary  business  of  waggon-building  would  be, 
one  would  fancy,  enough  to  satisfy  the  cravings  for  hard  work  which  beset  the  ordinary  man,  and 
almost  enough  to  srain  him  the  consideration  anions  his  fellows  which  his  ambition  might  desire. 

The  waggon  forms  so  important  an  element  of  rural  life,  and  its  construction  is  considered 
so  much  a  matter  of  individual  talent,  that  its  creator  is,  in  rural  circles,  regarded  rather  in  the 
light  of  an  accomplished  artist  than  as  an  ordinary  workman.  The  nicety  of  choice  which  has 
to  be  observed  in  even  selecting-  the  timber  from  which  the  cart  is  to  be  made  is  said  to  be 
astonishing,  since  each  seam  of  it  should  curve  naturally  in  the  right  direction.  According  to  old 
traditions  a  waggon  should  have  no  straight  lines  about  it,  and  in  remote  rural  districts,  such  as 
ours,  waggon  building,  as  well  as  a  good  many  other  things,  is  carried  on  on  very  traditional 
lines,  we  desiring  not,  in  a  spirit  of  true  filial  loyalty,  to  improve  upon  that  which  our  fathers 
taught  us  was  best. 

A  waggon  takes  nearly  twelve  months  in  building,  from  the  time  when  the  first  timbers  are 
laid  down  to  the  lettering  of  the  owner's  name  on  the  finished  vehicle  ;  and  when  it  stands 
complete,  in  all  the  glory  of  its  new  paint,  it  is  a  proud  and  happy  moment  for  the  builder,  who 
literally  calls  forth  his  friends  and  his  neighbours  to  rejoice  with  him  over  his  finished  work. 

To  our  village  wheelwright,  however,  these  moments  of  triumph  come  rarely,  for  to  him  falls 
usually  the  less  exciting  task  of  mending  and  patching  up  the  ravages  which  time,  rough  usage, 
and   bad  roads  have  made  on  the  work  which  was  once  the  pride  of  other  hands. 

In  the  street,  too,  is  the  smithy,  or  rather  one  of  them,  for  the  village  is  now  found  capable 
of  affording  employment  to  two  forges,  each  having  plenty  to  do.  In  modern  agriculture  three 
times  as  much  ironwork  is  used  as  was  formerly  the  case,  and  the  blacksmith  is  constantly  called 
upon  to  exert  his  ingenuity  in  the  mending  and  refitting  of  these  "newfangled  machines,"  as  he 
calls  them,  though  he  is  sometimes  found  scarcely  up  to  the  task,  and  they  have  not  infrequently 
to  be  sent  back  to  their  foundry  for  restoration.  But  his  reputation  as  a  farrier  is  indisputable, 
and  horses  come  trooping  in  from  the  neighbouring  farms,  or  from  the  gentlemen's  houses  in  the 
neighbourhood,  to  him  to  be  shod,  and  sometimes  he  is  sent  for  to  have  a  look  at  "  this  'un  or 
that,"  when  a  horse  or  a  beast  seems  sickly;  for  among  his  complex  accomplishments  he  pretends 
to  be  something  of  a  vet.,  and  farmers  are  always  glad  to  have  him  on  the  premises  when  the 
dun  cow  or  the  brindle  is  expected  to  calve.  He  is,  in  short,  an  important  figure  in  our  little 
village  world,  and  carries  himself  with  a  certain  lordly  bearing,  as  though  he  were  well  aware  of 
the  dignity  of  his  position.      He  is  a  fine-looking  fellow,  of  Herculean  proportions  and  kind  heart, 
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although  it  is  to  be  feared  somewhat  too  prone  to  make  calls  of  unnecessary  duration  upon 
his  next-door  neighbour,  the  landlord  of  the  "Sun;"  and  pathetic  stories  are  told  of  his  little 
four-year-old  daughter  coming  on  angel-errands  to  lure  him  from  the  too-enticing  society  of  his 
boon  companions    in  the   ale-house   parlour.      Sometimes,  it  is  said,  the  little   maiden   is   successful 
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in  her   brave   task,  and    sometimes,  alas !    the  gentle   spirit    is  chased   away  by  the    hot  and  angry 
fiend  who  now  and  again  gets  possession  of  the  man,  and  the  child   has  to  return  home  alone. 

Then  through  the  long  dull  winter  afternoon  and  evening,  the  child  and  mother  keep  one 
another  sad  company,  watching  and  hoping  for  the  return  of  the  prodigal  father  and  husband, 
probably  in  vain,  and  at   length   the   younger  and    smaller  of   the  anxious   ones  is  gently  urged   to 
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creep  away  upstairs  to  bed  without  the  good-night  kiss  which,  when  he  is  sober,  the 
never  misses  from  her  father,  and  the  wife  is  left  to  her  vigil.  She  knows  exactly  now  hou 
long  she  will  have  to  wait,  for  when  the  ale-house  shutters  are  closed,  and  the  door  is  shut,  the 
lingerers  there  must  perforce  find  their  way  homewards.  Village  hours  a.v  early,  and  In  the 
stroke  of  eleven    all    sober-minded    people    are    in   bed    and    asleep,   and    only  one  or  two  watchen 
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are,  like   the   blacksmith's    young  wife,  alive   to  the   day's   cares   and    anxieties.       To  her  the  hour 

seems  very  long  in  coming,  but   at    length  the   tall   clock   in  the   blacksmith's    kitchen   strikes  :    its 

echoes  are  caught  up  by  the  church  clock,  and   repeated  once  or  twice  in  houses  down  the  street. 

Then  comes  a  slamming  of  doors,  a  sound   of    hoarse  voices  with  a  roystering    ring   about    them. 

perhaps  a  laugh  or  a  scrap  of  a  song,  a  shuffle  of  somewhat    unsteady  footsteps,  a  fumbling  at   the 

door-handle,  and   then  the  blacksmith's  wife   knows  that    her   lord  and  master  has  returned    to  the 
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bosom  of  his  family.  It  is  well,  she  thinks  with  a  sigh,  after  all,  that  the  hour  is  so  late,  and 
that  the  child  cannot  see  her  father  just  now. 

The  ale-house,  though  not  perhaps  so  decidedly  and  uncompromisingly  a  public  nuisance 
as  the  gin-palace  of  the  town,  is  a  "trial"  to  many  a  thrifty  and  anxious  housewife,  and  proud 
are  those  of  our  village  matrons — and  there  are  some  such,  we  are  happy  to  say — who  are  able  to 
assert,  "  My  husband  never  steps  his  foot  inside  the  place,  nor  spends  a  shilling  of  his  money  in  it." 

Yet,  in  its  way,  the  village  ale-house,  with  its  red  curtains  and  old-fashioned  green  blinds,  its 
shining  windows,  and  porch  gaily  banked  with  flowers,  its  swinging  signboard,  which  the  setting 
sun  delights  to  catch  and  glorify  into  a  true  likeness  of  himself,  and  its  little  forecourt  busy  with 
resting  waggons  odorous  of  hay  and  brilliant  with  blue  and  red  paint,  make  up  altogether  as  pretty 
and   bright  a  bit  of  village  life  as  one  might  wish  to  see  on  a  summer's  day,  and  one  is  sorry  to 
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have  to  associate  it  with  the  terrible  "  tangle-legs,"  as  the  strong  ale  is  locally  called,  which  plays 
such  havoc  at  times  with  the  heads  and   pockets  of  our  honest  rustics. 

It  need  scarcely  be  said  that  mine  host  of  the  "Sun"  is  a  thriving,  we  may  say  prosperous 
man,  with  plenty  of  change  in  his  pocket,  and  some  good  yellow  gold — so  it  is  said — in  his  till, 
while  the  bonnets  worn  by  his  wife  and  daughters  at  church  are  infinitely  smarter  than  any  others 
in  the  parish,  putting  those  of  the  Squire's  daughters  into  the  shade  altogether. 

In  the  village  street  is,  of  course,  our  shop.  As  we  have  but  the  one,  and  as  it  is  our  only 
source  of  ready  supply,  it  is  naturally  a  feature  with  us.  Here'  we  may  obtain  almost  everything 
except  the  exact  article  of  which  we  may  happen  to  be  in  need.  On  a  board  over  the  door  we 
shall  see  written  "  Licensed  to  Sell  Tea  and  Tobacco,"  so  that  we  feel  assured  and  safe  as  to  these 
two  matters.  In  addition,  we  shall  find  the  stock-in-trade  to  include — besides  groceries,  cheese, 
bacon,  soap,  and  tallow  candles,  red  herrings — haberdashery  of  a  small  kind,  stationery,  literature 
of  the  penny-periodical   sort,  crockery  and    hardware,  confectionery  in  the  shape  of  very  unwhole- 
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some-looking  tartlets,  sweetstuffs  of  the  nature  known  as  stickjaw,  and  a  host  of  other  things  too 
numerous  to  mention  ;  each  one,  as  it  would  seem,  possessed  of  its  peculiar  and  enduring  odour, 
so  that  the  combination  when  enclosed  within  the  narrow  precincts  of  a  cottage-kitchen  is  apt  to 
be  overpowering. 

As  a  rule,  however,  as  we  have  said,  the  particular  object  of  which  we  are  in  search  is  not 
at  the  moment  in  the  shop,  but  happens  to  be  just  run  out,  or  to  be  at  this  moment  on  its  way 
to  our  village  in  the  safe  keeping  of  the  worthy  carrier. 
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The  carrier  is  a  person  for  whom  we  of  the  village  world  have  the  greatest  possible  regard. 
He  is  our  most  direct  and  constant  means  of  communication  with  the  outer  and  larger  world,  from 
which  we  are  in  a  measure  separated  ;  or  if  in  this  matter  we  must  in  certain  respects  place  the 
postman  before  him,  there  is  this  to  be  said  for  the  carrier,  that  the  things  which  he  brings  us 
are  so  much  more  evident  to  our  senses  than  the  written  communications  which  we  receive  from 
the  hands  of  the  postman,  that  the  link  is  at   least  more  tangible. 

Of  course  he  is  not  quite  all  to  us  that  he  used  to  be  in  the  days  before  railways  were,  or 
parcel-post  invented.  We  are  not  so  utterly  dependent  upon  his  good  graces  as  were  our  fathers  ; 
still,  life  would  be  more  difficult  for  a  good  many  of  us  if  he  did  not  conveniently  bridge  over  the 
three  miles  which  lie  between  us  and  our  railway  station,  and  scarcely  worth  living  to  some  of  us 
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if  it  failed  to  supply  us  with  the  little  luxuries,  the  pet  extravagances,  the  dear  delights  of  things 
new  and  in  the  fashion,  which  reach  us  only  by  the  humble  medium  of  the  carrier's  cart.  What, 
above  all,  would  the  ladies  do  without  him  ?  since  to  them — rough  rustic  though  he  be — he  holds 
up  the  mirror  of  good  taste,  and  renews  again  and  again  the  power  of  their  fascinations  by  the 
magic  cardboard  boxes  which  his  hands  so  carefully  deliver  fresh  from  the  London  milliner  at 
their  doors  ! 

In  our  case  there  is  a  special  connection  too  between  the  carrier  and  the  latest  novelty 
which  may  not  exist  in  other  villages,  for  our  carrier's  daughter  is  also  our  Modiste,  as  a  bright 
little    brass    plate    upon    the    door  of   a   bright    little    red-brick    house,    fronted  with   a   bright    little 
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garden,  enclosed  within  white  wooden  palisades,  in  our  village  street,  announces.  How  the  girl  got 
hold  of  the  word,  or  perhaps  we  should  say  of  the  brass  plate,  it  is  not  difficult  to  imagine, 
when  the  carrier's  frequent  communications  with  the  great  world,  and  his  intense  pride  and  delight 
in  his  daughter,  are  taken  into  account  and  laid  side  by  side  in  considering  the  matter.  We 
rather  think  we  can  recall  the  excitement  of  the  village  generally,  when  summoned  by  old  Jacob 
Stokes  to  see  the  newly  imported  treasure  at  a  private  view,  before  it  was  set  up  on  the  door. 
The  private  view  was  so  universally  attended,  after  the  fashion  of  Private  Views,  that  when  the 
important  announcement  was  really  displayed  to  the  public,  the  public  were  thoroughly  well 
informed  in  the  matter.  But  the  brass  plate,  it  must  be  confessed,  remained,  and  has  ever  since 
continued  to  be,  a  source  of  delight,  interest,  and  pride  to  the  youth  of  the  village,  who  insist  upon 
believing  that  it  is  in  some  sort  a  diploma  of  the  young  sempstress's  virtues.  It  has,  at  least, 
given  her  a  title  which  is  by  no  means    unsuited    to  her,  since  the  brass   plate,  for  which  she  was 
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surely  not  responsible,  is  the  only  thing  pretentious  about  her,  and  "Modest"  Mary  Stokes,  as  she 
is  universally  called,  describes  her  as  well  as  any  other  adjective  put  before  her  name  well  could  do. 
Mary  Stokes  is  one  of  the  belles  of  the  village  and  a  sort  of  general  pet.  In  fact,  we  are  all 
rather  proud  of  her,  not  only  on  account  of  the  brass  plate,  but  also  for  her  qualities  and  talents 
generally.  As  for  her  talents,  those  have  been  acknowledged  without  any  dispute  since  the  day — 
a  proud  day  for  Mary — when  Miss  Lorrimer,  the  County  Member's  daughter,  stopped  her  carriage 
at  Mary's  door,  and  placed  in  Mary's  hands  a  dress  from  Paris,  which  she  was  to  copy  for  her. 
Even  this  wonderful  stroke  of  fortune  did  not,  however,  unduly  elate  Mary's  well-balanced  little 
head,  and  she  has  continued  as  before  to  work  hard  at  less  imposing  commissions,  and  to  win  the 
good  graces  alike  of  gentle  and   simple.      Yet  the  most  virtuous  are  not  without   their  enemies, 
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and  so  it  is  in  Mary's  case.  The  cottage  immediately  opposite  to  the  Stokes's  is  occupied  by  a 
family  of  the  name  of  Underwood,  the  head  of  which  was  for  many  years  gardener  at  the  Hall ; 
Mrs,  Underwood  having,  at  the  time  of  her  marriage,  filled  the  position  of  upper-housemaid  in 
the  same  establishment.  Underwood  now  combines  the  occupations  of  jobbing  gardener  and 
greengrocer,  his  wife  those  of  milliner  and  dressmaker,  and  a  terrible  rivalry  consequently  exists 
between  her  and  her  young  neighbour  opposite.  Mrs.  Underwood  is  a  person  of  somewhat 
aggrieved  mind.  She  insists  upon  considering  her  marriage  a  mesalliance,  and  is  always  throwing 
that  fact  in  her  husband's  teeth.  Moreover,  she  has  never  quite  forgiven  him  for  having  been  a 
widower  when  she  married  him,  and  the  father  of  "two  great  hulking  girls  who  do  nothing  but 
worry  her  to  death."  But  when  Miss  Lorrimer's  carriage  stopped  at  Mary  Stokes's  door  the  cup 
of  Mrs.  Underwood's  sorrows  overflowed.  The  step-daughters,  it  is  to  be  feared,  laughed  a  little 
at  their  mother's  discomfiture — step-daughters  not  being,  as  a  rule,  over-sympathetic  towards  their 
step-mothers  ;  but  the  gardener  himself  was  concerned  enough  to  have  satisfied,  so  one  would  have 
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imagined,  any  reasonable  woman.  Not,  however,  Mrs.  Underwood,  who  prided  herself  on  being 
what   in  another  class  of  society  we   know  as  the  fcmme  incomprise. 

"  It's  all  your  own  fault,  Underwood,"  she  cried  indignantly,  in  answer  to  his  soothing  remarks. 
"  I  may  work  my  fingers  to  the  bone,  but  nobody  cares.  Do  you  think  I  can't  make  dresses  a  deal 
better  than  that  forward   little  minx  opposite  ?      Tell  me,  can't   I  ?" 

"  I  should  think  you  ought  to,  my  dear,  you  're  so  much  older,"  says  poor  Underwood, 
blundering  as  usual. 

"Underwood,  you're  a  born  idiot,"  retorts  his  wife  angrily.     "Why  didn't  you  get  me  a  brass 
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plate  with  something  or  other  Frenchified  upon  it  ?  I  declare  if  you  were  anything  of  a  man 
you'd  stand  by  me  better  nor  you  do."      And  so  on,  and  so  on. 

But  Underwood  is  so  used  to  being  rated  by  his  pretty  wife  that  he  takes  very  little  heed 
of  her  tirades.  To  please  her,  however,  when  he  next  goes  to  our  nearest  market  town  he  buys 
a  second-hand  brass  plate  on  which  the  name  of  "  Mde.  Thomson,  Chiropodist,"  is  inscribed. 

"  I  thought  that  would  be  French  enough  to  please  you,"  he  says  triumphantly,  as  he  lays  its 
shining  face  before  his  wife,  and  is  more  hurt  than  annoyed  to  find  that  the  gorgeous  emblazon- 
ment is  received  with  doubtful  gratitude. 

He  makes  Mrs.  Underwood  happy,  however,  shortly  afterwards  by  setting  up  a  small  donkey- 
cart,  of  which  humble  vehicle  Mrs.  Underwood  is  as  proud  as  ever  was  man  about  town  of  his 
four-in-hand.  It  is  at  once  the  pride  and  admiration  of  the  whole  village,  and  is  in  fact  found  so 
'  handy  "  for  the  conveyance  of  small  parcels  to  and  from  the  railway  station,  that  Mrs.  Underwood 
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has  the  satisfaction  of  feeling  that  while  she  is  often  by  this  means  able  to  bestow  a  little  bit  of 
friendly  patronage  on  a  neighbour,  she  is  in  a  measure  able  to  pay  off  some  of  the  grudge  she 
owes  the  carrier  and  his  daughter.  Such  are  the  small  currents  which  go  to  make  up  the  course 
of  our  little  village   life. 

In  the  cottage  next  to  the  Underwoods  lives  that  rather  uncertain  personage  "the  oldest 
inhabitant."  There  is  some  rivalry  even  in  this  matter  between  the  person  so  designated  and 
an  aged  farm  labourer  who  is  in  the  habit  of  referring  familiarly  to  events  which  happened  "  nigh 
seventy  years  nor  more."  The  reference  is  so  very  constant  in  his  case,  and  the  events  related 
seem  to  have  repeated  themselves  so  curiously  in  many  instances,  that  we  feel  inclined  to  consider 
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the  period  thus  indicated  as  meaning  generally  "  a  long  time  ago,"  without  any  intended  reference 
as  to  dates.  It  is  remarkable  what  a  number  of  very  aged  people  our  village  contains,  and,  as  it 
•happens,  our  most  ancient  worthies  are  of  the  male  sex  ;  though  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that  we 
possess  a  fair  share  of  old  women  too.  Many  of  these,  however,  look  older  than  their  years- 
would  be,  indeed,  in  a  higher  sphere  of  life  active-bodied  and  comparatively  frisky  matrons. 
Among  our  agricultural  poor  the  hard  rough  life  led  by  the  women,  and  the  many  cares  of  their 
large  families,  age  them  prematurely,  so  that  a  woman  past  fifty  may  always  be  counted  as  old. 
True,  they  not  infrequently  die  at  a  really  great  age,  but  it  is  usually  after  half  a  lifetime  of 
senility.  Our  men  wear  better  as  a  rule,  although  in  the  case  of  our  agricultural  labourers  they 
often  suffer  considerably  from  rheumatism,  being  bent,  bowed,  and  crippled,  at  an  age  when  their 
more   prosperous  contemporaries  sit  well   in  the  saddle  or  shoulder  a  gun  with  the  best. 

The  age  of  some  of   the   elder  folk   is  very  uncertain  :   a  good    many  are  not  natives  of  the 
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village,  and  in  old  days  registers  of  birth  were  not  kept  with  the  system  and  regularity  that  they 
now  are.  As  the  years  roll  on  they  multiply  themselves  unconsciously.  Every  household  has  a 
pride  in  its  septuagenarian  or  octogenarian  member,  and  is  willing  to  add  a  fresh  year  to  his  or 
her  roll  of  honour.  On  the  whole,  however,  and  with  a  fair  sifting  of  rival  claims,  Jonathan 
Black  maintains  his  position  of  oldest  inhabitant  with  honour,  since  the  parish  register  proves  him 
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to  have  been  born  in  the  cottage  he  still  occupies,  in  the  first  year  of  the  present  century,  and 
there,  with  scarcely  a  break,  his  life  has  been  passed,  and  now  his  great-grandchildren  climb  about 
his  knee,  while  his  youngest  son,  himself  an  elderly  man,  makes  and  mends  the  heavy  boots  and 
shoes  of  the  clodhoppers,  as  his  father  did  those  of  a  former  generation.  In  a  country  village  the 
cobbler  need  never  be  idle,  for  rough  roads  and  rough  work  wear  out  much  leather,  and  our 
English  peasantry,  however  shabby  the  rest  of  their  garb  may  be,  are  always  well  shod.      Indeed, 
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cobbling  or  shoemaking  is  such  a  thriving  trade  that  if  by  chance  you  need  the  services  of  your 
village  leather-artist,  you  will  probably  have  to  wait  some  considerable  time  before  the  jobs  he 
has  on  hand  will  permit  him  to  attend  to  you— that  is,  unless  you  curry  favour  with  him  very 
unduly  indeed. 

Next  door  to  the  octogenarian  shoemaker  is  a  small  cottage  of  picturesque  appearance,  one 
of  the  oldest  in  the  village,  but  well  and  neatly  kept,  and  with  a  decided  air  about  it  of  being 
occupied  by  well-to-do  or  at  least  active  people.  It  holds  a  very  important  place  in  our  small 
social  economy,  and  is  distinguished  from  its  fellows  by  two  gaping  slits  in  the  wall  just  beneath 
the  kitchen  window,  above  which  the  words  "  Letters"  and  "  Newspapers"  are  respectively  inscribed. 
It  is  the  village  post-office.  Our  postal  system  is  a  very  primitive  one,  our  postmaster  being 
also  letter-carrier  to  such  houses  in  the  neighbourhood  as  are  in  the  habit  of  receiving  com- 
munications  from  the  outer  world.  The  people  of  the  village  generally  are  not  great  as  corre- 
spondents, and  the  labours  of  our  postmaster  are  therefore  not  very  onerous,  and  enable  him  to 
combine  the  occupation  of  tailoring,  on  a  small  scale,  with  his  other  duties.  Added  to  which  it 
must  be  confessed  he  saves  himself  a  good  many  steps  by  the  friendly  understanding  which 
subsists  between  him  and  the  rest  of  the  villagers.  As  a  rule  he  does  not,  and  is  not  expected 
to  deliver  those  letters  which  bear  the  name  of  any  of  his  acquaintance,  and  as  you  walk  through 
the  village  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  see  him  standing  at  the  door  of  his  cottage  while  he 
announces  to  a  chance  passer-by,  "There  be  a  letter  here  for  old  Dame  Miller  from  her  son  in 
London.  Tell  her,  will  yer,  that  if  so  be  as  she  '11  step  round  for  it  she  can  have  it,  and  I  '11 
read  it  for  her;"  or  "Tell  Jenny  Lee  there's  a  letter  from  her  sweetheart  at  last.  I  thought 
the  lad  had  forgotten  her,  it 's  so  long  since  he 's  wrote ;  but  if  she  thinks  it  worth  the  fetching, 
here  it  lies  ;"  and  so  on. 

To  be  sure  our  worthy  postmaster  has  perforce,  through  winter  and  summer,  to  trudge  twice 
a  day  three  miles  to  and  from  the  railway  station,  and  we  may,  therefore,  excuse  him  for  lightening 
his  labours  a  little  in  the  matter  of  letter-delivery,  added  to  which  it  would  frequently  be  a  merely 
useless  trouble  for  him  to  visit  the  cottages  of  our  agricultural  peasantry  at  any  hour  of  the 
working  day,  for  except  in  extremely  bad  weather  he  would  be  almost  sure  to  find  them  closed 
and  locked,  and  the  inmates  away  on  the   neighbouring  farms  and   in  the  fields. 

Our  postmaster  is  altogether  a  very  worthy  fellow,  a  good  husband  and  father  to  an  ever- 
increasing  troop  of  youngsters,  and  also  a  man  of  some  intelligence,  and  travelled  withal.  He 
has  a  brother  who  is  a  guard  on  the  line  of  railway  which  connects  us  with  the  metropolis,  and 
Josiah  Green— that  is  our  postmaster's  name — has  on  several  occasions  made  journeys  to  London 
and  elsewhere  at  the  instigation  of  this  relative,  who  passes  among  our  village  folk  as  a  great 
man,  and  learned  in  the  most  attractive  of  all  sciences — knowledge  of  the  world.  More  than 
this,  our  postmaster,  abandoning  us  all  to  our  fate  for  the  time-being,  actually  formed  one  of  a 
workman's  excursion  to  the  Paris  Exhibition,  of  course  in  company  with  his  brother.  This  startling 
feat  produced  a  great  sensation  among  our  rural  population,  and  made  Josiah  a  prominent  man 
for  the  rest  of  his  life.  It  is  to  be  supposed  that  he  enjoyed  himself  very  much  on  this  occasion, 
although  it  was  possible  to  obtain  from  him  only  the  very  briefest  account  of  his  foreign 
experiences.      In  village  circles,  however,  it  is  believed,  his  tongue  was  more  apt   to  be  loosened, 
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and  the  children,  at  least,  look  back  to  the  time  when  father  went  to  France  with  singular  interest, 
since  they  hold  as  reminiscences  of  the  trip,  various  small  articles — chiefly  of  Birmingham  manu- 
facture— which  he  brought  back  with  him  as  keepsakes,  the  only  absolutely  French  and  startling 
novelty  being  a  china  jar  of  artificial  flowers  crowding  under  a  glass  case,  a  special  present  for 
his  wife,  and  which  has   ever  since  formed   the  chief  ornament  of  the  post-office  kitchen. 

Of  late  years  a  somewhat  black  shadow  has  fallen  on  the  postmaster's  hitherto  bright  little 
home.  His  eldest  son,  a  promising  lad  of  twelve  or  thirteen  years  of  age,  met  with  a  serious 
fall  from  the  top  of  a  piled  waggon,  upon  which  he  had  clambered  in  the  excitement  of  hay- 
making, and  the  result  has  been  a  serious  injury  to  his  spine,  which  it  is  very  much  to  be  feared 
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will  leave  him  a  cripple  for  life.  After  having  passed  more  than  twelve  months  in  absolute  pros- 
tration, however,  he  has  lately  so  far  recovered  as  to  be  able  to  hobble  about  the  village  on 
crutches,  and  quite  recently  has  discarded  one  of  these  supports  ;  so  that  it  is  to  be  hoped  some 
real  progress  is  being  made. 

He  is  being  brought  up  by  his  father  to  the  business  of  tailoring,  that  being  an  occupation 
which,  as  the  postmaster  naively  expresses  it,  "doesn't  want  legs."  He  is  already  said  to  have 
become  quite  a  proficient  in  the  art  of  the  scissors  and   needle. 

'He's  a  deal  cleverer  at  it  nor  me!"  says  his  father  proudly.  And  though  this  is,  in  truth, 
not  saying  much,  still,  facts  speak  for  themselves  ;  and  there  is  no  denying  that  Farmer  Rich, 
who  since  the  accident    has  taken  a  most    kindly  interest   in   young  Jim's  case,   has  had  a  pair  of 
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cord  breeches  manufactured  by  the  lad,  and  has  taken  considerable  pleasure  in  advertising  them 
among  his  friends  as  a  masterpiece  both  of  fit  and  comfort ;  so  that  there  is  no  absolute  reason 
against  the  belief,  generally  entertained,  that  a  genius  is  among  us,  and  that  in  the  next  genera- 
tion, if  Jim  condescends  to  stay  in  our  midst,  our  rural  garments  will  rival  those  of  Poole  or 
Baron  Stultz  as  to  fit  and  general  appearance. 

Some  of  us,  it  must  be  owned,  are  not  of  specially  good  build  and  carriage,  having  for  the 
most  part  been  born  into  the  world  before  drilling  and  volunteering,  and  such-like  aids  to  physical 
development,  were  in  fashion.  But  the  next  generation,  who  will  doubtless  reap  some  of  these 
advantages,  will,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  improve  upon  the  figures  of  their  predecessors,  and  give' the 
"  general  provider "  of  the  future  a  fairer  field  for  the  display  of  his  genius  than  is  afforded  by 
the  slouching  shoulders  and  crooked  legs  of  the  clodhopper  of  to-day. 
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Opposite  to  the  post-office  is  a  red-brick  house  standing  apart  in  its  own  garden,  the  house 
a  good  deal  more  pretentious  than  the  ordinary  cottage,  and  the  garden  ground  of  greater  extent, 
but  of  a  ragged  and  unkempt  appearance.  It  is  planted  with  cabbages  and  coarse  vegetables, 
not  a  flower  of  any  kind  to  be  seen.  The  paths  are  weedy,  and  the  hedges  broken  down  by 
the  trampling  of  some  rather  seedy-looking  fowls  which  pick  up  a  precarious  living  within  the 
precincts.  The  windows  of  the  house  show  neither  blind  nor  curtain,  but  veil  the  mysteries  of 
the  household  by  an  apparently  immovable  coating  of  dirt.  The  owner  of  this  unpromising- 
looking  abode  is  an  old  man  of  some  reputed  wealth,  but  of  excessively  penurious  habits.  His 
antecedents  are  not  very  well  known  among  us,  for  he  has  not  lived  in  the  village  more  than 
for  about  ten  years  past,  and  his  habits  are  so  extremely  unsociable  that  we  do  not  seem  ever 
to  have  become  really  well  acquainted  with  him.  He  is  believed  to  have  been  an  attorney,  and  is 
evidently  by  his  speech  a  man  of  some  education.  We  know  that  he  has  several  times  purchased 
land  which  has  come  into  the  market,  and  that  the  house  which  he  occupies  is  his  own  freehold, 
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bought  at  a  very  low  price  after  it  had  remained  some  years  untenanted  ;  but  it  is  difficult,  con- 
sidering the  parsimonious  way  in  which  he  lives,  to  believe  in  the  stories  of  hoarded  wealth  with 
which  our  village  folk  credit  him.  He  lives  quite  alone,  keeping  no  servant,  and  employing  an 
old  woman,  past  other  work,  each  day  for  an  hour  or  two,  to  perform  for  him  the  offices  of  cook 
and  general  factotum,  engaging  her  at  the  same  time  to  make  what  purchases — very  small  ones — 
he  may  require  in  the  village  ;  for  Mr.  Ellicott,  as  though  conscious  of  his  general  unpopularity, 
is  seldom  seen  out  of  the  boundaries  of  his  weed-grown  garden,  and  the  only  human  being  who 
has  much  intercourse  with  him  is  the  old  woman  who  "  does "  for  him,  as  the  village  people  put 
it.  This  office  is  not  held  in  very  high  esteem  by  even  the  poorest  of  our  village  dames,  and 
Mr.  Ellicott  has  at  times  had  a  difficulty  in  getting  served  at  all,  having  more  than  once  been 
suddenly  abandoned  by  his  usual   attendant. 

All  the  cottages  have  a  bit  of  garden-ground  attached  to  them,  which  is  indeed  necessary  for 
the  due  airing  and  drying  of  the  weekly  family  wash  ;  and,  as  a  rule,  the  plot  of  ground  is  kept  well 
filled  with  cabbages,  onions,  turnips,  and  other  common  vegetables  ;  and,  as  well  as  a  few  currant 
and  gooseberry-bushes,  an  apple  or  pear-tree,  and  three  or  four  rhubarb  plants.  Flowers  are  not 
much  cultivated  in  our  cottage-gardens.  We  shall  have  just  in  front  of  the  house  a  sunflower  or 
two — which,  until  recent  fashion  has  taught  us,  we  have  not  held  in  very  high  esteem — perhaps 
a  few  hollyhocks,  a  bush  of  southernwood,  some  blue  flag-lilies,  and  a  bed  of  marigolds, — all  of 
which  come  up  untended  and  bloom  for  us  year  after  year  without  any  sort  of  attention  or 
trouble.  Inside  our  cottage  windows  we  take  some  pride  in  cultivating  pots  of  geranium  and 
fuchsia,  which  gaze  steadily  outwards  from  their  position  on  painted  wire  stands,  so  that  we  from 
within  derive  little  advantage  from  them  save  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  them  as  we  pass  the  outer 
side  of  our  houses.  But,  not  unwilling  to  be  thus  self-sacrificing  for  the  public  good,  in  the  matter 
of  our  window  decorations,  we  do  most  of  us  consider  time  spent  in  rearing  garden  flowers  as  time 
wasted.  Many  of  our  village  matrons  had,  for  instance,  extremely  caustic  remarks  to  make  on 
Reuben  May,  the  blacksmith,  for  so  far  humouring  the  fancy  of  his  little  daughter  as  to  sow  his 
bit  of  land  last  spring  thick  with  flowering  seeds.  "  So  as  to  make  it,  for  all  the  wrorld,"  said  they, 
"like  a  doll's  churchyard  crowded  up  with  tombstones."  This  of  course  having  reference  to  the 
sticks  which  little  Nelly  May  was  delighted  to  plant  over  each  buried  hope,  with  a  title  and  super- 
scription, written  by  the  blacksmith's  own  hand,  over  each,  that  there  might  be  no  doubt  in  the 
minds  of  any  who  ran  or  read  what  manner  of  flower  was  expected  to  appear  at  each  particular 
spot.  "  Such  waste  of  time,"  was  one  neighbourly  comment  ;  "  Such  waste  of  money,"  another  ; 
"  He  '11  likely  be  the  ruin  of  that  girl,   humouring  her  every  fancy,"  said  a  third  village  sage. 

But  when  summer  came,  and  the  blacksmith's  garden  was  a  fragrant  blossoming  Paradise — as 
compared  with  the  cabbage-fields  of  its  neighbours — and  when  it  was  discovered  that  Reuben, 
captivated  by  its  charm  and  by  the  delight  taken  in  her  flowers  by  his  little  Nelly,  had  frequently 
forgotten  to  pay  his  customary  afternoon  call  at  the  bar  of  the  "  Sun,"  and  was  found  instead,  as 
a  relaxation  from  severer  labour,  working  hard  with  hoe  and  watering-pot  among  the  garden  beds 
with  Nelly  by  his  side  ;  when  eventually  a  prize  for  cottage-garden  flowers  was  offered  by  the 
vicar's  wife,  and  Reuben's  little  Nelly  won  it— when  all  this  came  to  pass,  then  our  rural  philo- 
sophers were  found    changing    their  tone  and   their  tactics  ;   and  one  of  those   who  had    been  the 
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loudest  in  laughing  at  Reuben's  craze  was  absolutely  discovered,  the  very  next  March  following, 
spending  twopence  over  a  seed  packet  of  convolvulus  major,  "  so  as  it  might  climb  a  bit  over  the 
doorway,  and  hide  where  the  trellis- work  was  broke." 

The  next  dwelling  to  that  of  Mr.  Ellicott,  the  miser,  as  we  have  all  come  to  call  him — whether 
justly  or  not  who  shall  say  ? — is  a  small  cottage  occupied  by  a  poor  Irish  family.  Husband  and  wife 
are  both  field  labourers  on  a  neighbouring  farm,  and  there  would  be  little  enough  to  notice  in  this 
poor  little  dwelling  above  that  of  the   ordinary  rustic   labourer,  were   it  not   for  the  special  ability 
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and  tact  of  the  eldest  daughter  of  the  house.      She  is  but  a  young  creature — a  mere  child,  indeed 

— and  it  is  difficult   to  predict  what   her  future  in  life  may  be,  but    it   is  evident  she   is  a  woman 

born  to    rule,  and    if    female    prime-ministers   were  an   accepted    fact,   we    think    that    nothing    less 

than   that    position  would    be    suitable    to  her.       She   is   twelve    years  of  age,  the    eldest   of  eight 

children,  and  there  rests  upon  her  young   shoulders   the    responsible    offices  of  housekeeper,  cook. 

and   nurse,  to    say  nothing  of    laundry  and    housemaid    and    sempstress    to   the   family.       In  short, 

she   is  the  Providence  of   the    household,  having,  too    often  it    is  to  be  feared,   to   keep  ward  and 

watch  not   only  over    the    seven  unruly  urchins  who  are  her  juniors,  but  over  father  and   mother 

too,  when    they  come    home    from    their    rough    field  work,   as    it    is    reported    they   too    often   do, 
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somewhat  the  worse  for  liquor.  But  Mary  is  equal  to  all  emergencies.  Nothing  daunts  her ; 
nothing  depresses  her.  With  her  brave  little  heart  she  goes  on  day  after  day  with  her  endless 
tasks,  guiding,  reproving,  coaxing,  and  scrubbing,  getting  through  more  work  than  any  other  being 
in  the  place  in  the  most  unconscious  and  humblest  way  possible.  If  you  call  in  upon  her  she 
is  always  very  profuse  in  her  apologies  as  to  the  chairs  not  being  fitly  dusted,  or  as  to  the  baby 
not  being  cleaned.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  cottage  is  not  the  very  tidiest  one  in  the  world, 
nor  are  the  children  the  neatest,  but  the  blame  in  these  matters  is  certainly  not  the  fault  of 
Molly  Molloy. 


MOLLY    MOLLOY. 


At  the  extreme  end  of  the  village  street  is  a  detached  cottage  which  has  more  or  less  pleasant 
or  painful  associations  in  the  minds  of  all  the  village  folk  born  and  bred  in  the  place — the  school. 
Until  very  recent  years  it  was  a  true  old-fashioned  dame-school,  where  the  primer  was  the  only 
book  in  use,  where  writing  and  summing  were  considered  somewhat  high-class  accomplishments, 
not  to  be  put  within  the  grasp  of  the  ordinary  young  rustic,  and  where  education  consisted  chiefly 
in  the  pretty  frequent  use  of  the  birch  and  fool's-cap.  Modern  ideas  have  changed  all  this,  and 
we  now  have  a  smattering  of  all  sorts  of  ologies  and  ographies  drummed  into  the  dull  brains  of 
our  little  villagers,  or,  perhaps  it  might  be  more  prudent  to  assert,  sounded  in  their  ears,  for 
whether  the  information  ever  reaches  so  far  as  the  brain  it  would  be  unwise  to  assert.  Our 
worthy  old  dame  is  superseded  by  a  very  superior  young  person  with  a  certificate,  who  seems  to 
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have  a  notion  of  teaching  everything  except  those  extremely  simple  matters  of  spelling  and  casting 
up,  which  are  alone  of  much  use  to  our  rural  population  ;  and,  in  short,  our  young  ones  are  all 
making  such   rapid  strides  along  the   high  road  of  knowledge,  that  we  older  ones  are  compelled 
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to   stand    by  and    gaze    in    amazement,  and  a  few  of   us    are    found    shaking    our  wise    old    heads 
ominously,  and   predicting  evil   things  of  a  generation  over-taught  and  over-pampered. 

The  fulfilment  of  the   prophecy  lies   in  the   sphinx-like   bosom  of  the  future,  and  those  of  us 
who  live  the  longest  will,  it  is  certain,   see  the  most  of  the  game. 


1 6 — 2 


THE    CHURCH. 


THE    Church    is,   as   we    have    previously   insisted,    the 
very   centre    and   axle  of  our  village-life.      Not   that 
we  are  all  of  us  church-goers,  nor  even   Churchmen 
or  Church  women.      It  would,  I  suppose,  be  asking  too  much  to 
expect  perfect  unanimity  of  opinion,  of  doctrine,  or  of  practice 
in    this    nineteenth    century,  even    in    so    simple    and    small    a 


population  as  ours.  We  have  indeed  two 
dissenting  chapels  in  our  midst,  a  Baptist 
and  a  Wesleyan  ;  one  situated  in  the  heart 
of  our  village,  and  one  in  that  part  of  it 
which  is  known  generally  as  the  Hamlet. 
Both  these  chapels  have  respectable  con- 
gregations, and  are  in  a  sufficiently  flour- 
ishing condition,  with  schools  and  other 
institutions  attached  to  them,  for  the  benefit 
of  their  members.  But  as  compared  with 
the  influence,  both  religious  and  social,  of 
the  Church,  the  Nonconformists  may  simply 
be  said  to  be  nowhere  in  our  village,  since, 
as  a  body,  we   pride  ourselves  upon   that 
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staunch  adherence  to  Church  and  State  which  was  the  boast  and  glory  of  our  fathers.  And  we 
have,  most  of  us,  a  real  personal  attachment  to  our  venerable  church,  which  attachment  has,  in 
truth,  very  little  to  do  with  our  religious  beliefs  or  prejudices,  but  is  rather  a  tenderness  born  of 
long  usage  and  association,— of  the  beautiful  homely  familiarity  which,  so  for  from  breeding  contempt, 
gathers  reverence  with  the  passing  years. 

To  most  of  us  it  has  been  a  sort  of  nursing  mother,  at  whose  font  we  were  baptized,  ;it 
whose  feet  we  have  played,  under  whose  shadow,  as  year  after  year  has  passed  by,  our  youth  has 
come  to  us  and  gone  again  ;  within  whose  quiet  precincts  lie  the  graves  of  those  dear  to  us,  and  it 
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may  be  our  own,  waiting  for  us.     There  is  a  calm,  a  tenderness,  a  repose  about  the  place  inexpressibly 
touching,  and  which  no  building  less  venerable  in  age,  or  less  sanctified  in  use,  could  carry  with  it. 

Let  us  enter  by  the  carved  stone  porch,  through  the  open  doorway,  on  some  summer  Sunday 
morning,  when  the  voice  of  the  people  is  making  melody  within,  and  the  Birds  are  chanting  their 
little  psalms  without,  and  the  bees  go  buzzing  in  and  out,  to  see  if  the  flowers  on  the  Sunday  bonnets 
of  the  church-goers  yield  honey,  like  the  flowers  on  the  graves  of  the  churchyard-dwellers.  The 
sunlight  that  streams  from  open  doors,  and  through  windows  shaded  by  trees,  is  beautiful  ;  more: 
beautiful,  it  seems  to  us,  than  though  it  came  through  mediaeval  stained  glass.  The  balmy  fragrance 
of  the  summer  fields,  the  scent  of  new-mown  hay,   is  sweeter  than  any  incense  that  acolyte  ever 
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swung.  The  chanting  of  our  village-choir,  though  somewhat  rough  and  inartistic,  is  steady  and 
sweet-toned.  Our  rustics  love  a  tune,  and  can  stick  to  it  with  tolerable  accuracy.  Besides,  the 
musical  education  of  our  villagers  and  their  appreciation  of  a  musical  service  has  grown  of  late. 
Time  was,  not  so  many  years  ago,  when  they  were  well  content  with  the  Psalms  and   Hymns,  led, 
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without  any  musical  accompaniment,  by  the  individual  who  combined  the  offices  of  clerk  or  verger, 
and  who  shouted  the  tunes  as  lustily  as  his  age  would  permit,  while  he  made  up  the  fire,  opened 
or  shut  the  windows,  snuffed  the  candles  which  illuminated  the  church  at  evening  service,  or  solemnly 
escorted  the  preacher  to  and  from  the  pulpit.  Now  we  have  changed  all  that.  Not  without  a 
good  deal  of  disputing  and  wrangling,  we  have  marched  on  step  by  step  in  the  direction  of  the 
artistic,   until   at   last  we  have  landed   in  a  surpliced   choir  of  boys   and   men, — led    by  the  village 
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cobbler, — who  at  Christmas  and  Eastertide  actually  astonish  us  with  an  anthem.  Some  of  us  are 
disposed  to  think  these  innovations  wicked,  an  overthrowing  of  ancient  landmarks,  a  weak  yielding 
to  the   ensnarer  :    others  are  eager    in    what    they   are  pleased   to   call   our  aesthetic   advancement. 
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The  whole  is  a  mere  matter  of  taste  ;  and  it  is  a  pity  that  there  has  been,  and  is  still,  a  good  deal 
of  bitterness  displayed  in  it.  The  bitterness  may  be,  however,  to  a  certain  extent,  taken  as  a  gauge 
of  the  interest  and  earnestness  with  which  church  affairs  are  regarded  by  us. 

As  a  rule  we  certainly  are  a  religious  people.  As  far  as  our  morals  go,  we  of  the  country 
cannot  pride  ourselves  on  being  greatly  purer  or  better  than  our  neighbours  of  the  town,  but  we 
are  decidedly  pious.  We  respect  the  quiet  of  the  Sabbath  ;  we  always  wear  our  very  best  clothes 
in  celebration  of  the  holy  day ;  and  we  very  nearly  all  of  us  attend  a  place  of  worship,  Squire 
Talbot,  who,  during  the  three  months'  stay  of  the  family  in  London,  never  dreams  of  entering  a 
church,  is  always  to  be  seen  at  his  post  among  us  in  the  corner  of  his  curtained  pew.  And  scapegrace 
Harry  Quilter,  who  invariably  spends  his  Sunday  mornings  in  prolonged  sleep  under  the  depressing 
influence  of  the  Blackborough  smoke,  when  on  his  visits  here  to  his  own  home,  is  to  be  found 
regularly,  week  after  week,  making  his  way  up  Church  Lane  as  soon  as  the  bells  begin  to  chime, 
with  his  mother  hanging  adoringly  on  his  arm. 

There  is  a  certain  calm  and  hush  about  a  country  Sunday,  which  inclines  even  the  more  frivolous 
of  us  to  something  like  a  spirit  of  devotion,  and  we  form  an  attentive,  if  not  a  very  intelligent, 
assembly.     If  we  don't  understand  all  that  Parson  tells  us,  we  are  perhaps  none  the  less  pleased. 

"  It  wad  be  poor  preaching,"  says  our  rustic,  "if 'twere  all  as  plain  as  a  ploughed  field." 

"  I  don't  ketch  much  that  he  says,"  observes  an  honest  old  ploughman,  a  very  constant  church- 
goer;  "but  I  know  that  it's  /bin." 

This  is  the  old  man  who  takes  his  place  so  regularly  Sunday  after  Sunday  in  the  "  free  seat " 
immediately  below  the  pulpit,  at  the  corner  where  he  can  conveniently  use  the  high  stone  tomb 
of  some  long  deceased  lord  of  the  manor  as  a  table  for  his  well-thumbed  Bible,  in  which  he  carefully 
follows  the  lessons  of  the  day  as  Parson  reads  them,  making  with  his  earnest,  reverent  old  face, 
grey  head,  and  blue  smock,  at  all  times  a  picturesque  and  remarkable  figure  in  the  little  assembly. 

As  a  rule  our  congregation  is  a  well-behaved  one.  Here  and  there  indeed  lads  and  lasses 
may  be  seen  whispering  or  giggling  together  ;  here  and  there  the  somnolent  effect  of  unwonted 
idleness  of  hand  and  limb  through  two  long  hours,  is  seen  in  open  mouths  and  closed  eyes,  and 
now  and  then  heard  in  the  regular  sonorous  breathing,  which  shows  that  the  tired  mind  has  yielded 
under  the  unusual  strain  :  while  the  conduct  of  the  school-children  is  a  constant  source  of  anxiety, 
and  their  correction  a  perpetual  occupation  to  our  worthy  verger.  But  with  these  trifling  exceptions 
the  attitude  of  our  people  is  one  of  deep  reverence,  manifested  alike  by  high  and  low. 

In  our  church  we  still  retain — unfortunately,  as  I  venture  to  think — the  separations  into  pews, 
and  those  class  distinctions  which  are  surely  more  of  a  mockery  here  than  anywhere  else  except 
in  the  churchyard.  But  we  are  old-fashioned  folk  ;  and  though  movements  have  at  times  been 
made,  by  certain  of  our  curates  with  High  Church  proclivities,  to  induce  the  congregation  generally 
to  rise  against  the  exclusive  pew  system,  no  real  results  have  been  obtained  in  this  direction  ;  and 
in  some  influential  quarters  it  has  been  met  with  a  very  stout  resistance,  and  many  references  to 
Romanist  practices — as  if  these  were  chiefly  concerned  in  the  use  of  rush-bottomed  chairs. 

Within  our  own  recollection,  however,  great  changes  have  been  made  in  the  pew  system  ;  for 
in  our  childish  days  the  church  was  cut  up  into  a  variety  of  square  horse-boxes,  with  high  partitions, 
over  which  only  a  fairly  tall  person  could  look,  and  within  which  the  worshippers  sat  gazing  into 
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one  another's  faces,  to  the  distraction  of  the  more  devout  minds  and  the  delight  of  the  more  frivolous. 
But  some  five-and-twenty  years  ago,  at  a  time  when  reform  in  church  matters  was  very  much  on 
the  tapis,  the  old  high-backed  oaken  pews  were  cut  down,  the  great  square  cabins  were  subdivided, 
and  the  private  fireplace  in  the  squire's  pew,  at  which  the  old  squire  of  fifty  years  since  was 
accustomed  to  poke  vehemently,  whenever  he  disapproved  of  a  doctrine  which  the  clergyman  was 
enunciating  from  the  pulpit,  was  blocked  up.  The  ancient  pulpit,  with  its  heavy  velvet  trappings 
and  sounding-board,  very  nearly  shared  the  fate  of  its  cotemporary  surroundings,  until  some  one 
fortunately  discovered  that  it  had  been  presented  to  the  church  by  a  former  vicar,  who  had  also 
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bequeathed  a  certain  sum  yearly  to  the  incumbent  so  long  as  the  pulpit  remained  in  use.  The 
reigning  vicar  was  in  no  mind  to  forfeit  the  fifty  pounds  a  year  which  the  old  pulpit  brought 
him,  and  refused  to  have  it  touched.  At  length,  however,  a  compromise  was  effected  between 
the  opposing  church  factions.  The  old  pulpit,  which  was  certainly  inconvenient  and  of  the  old 
Jack-in-the-box  type,  was  removed  bodily  from  the  position  it  had  formerly  occupied  in  the  nave, 
and  transferred,  together  with  some  of  the  best  of  the  old  carved  work  of  the  pews,  to  a  retired 
corner  of  the  church,  where,  to  fulfil  the  terms  of  the  legacy,  it  was  used  on  feast  or  fast  days,  or 
those  occasions — tolerably  numerous  now  under  the  new  order  of  saints'-day  services — when  the 
congregation  was  likely  to  be  only  a  small  one. 

The  manner  in  which  our  church  services  should  be  conducted  has  of  course  been  a  constant 
matter  of  contention,  or  at  least  of  difference  of  opinion  between  us.       We  have   already  alluded 
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to  the  strides  which  we  have  of  late  years  made  musically,  not,  it  may  be  believed,  without  such 
an  amount  of  discord  and  protest  as  might  well,  one  would  think,  have  banished  harmony  from 
our  midst  for  evermore  ;  but  in  the  end,  as  we  have  seen,  the  power  of  sweet  sound  has  been 
too  much  for  us,  and  we  have  all,  or  nearly  all  of  us,  succumbed  to  its  influence.  There  is, 
indeed,  still  a  section  of  irreconcilables  left,  headed  by  the  parish  clerk,  who  considers  that  his 
time-honoured  functions  are  unwarrantably  usurped  by  "  them  small  singing  chaps,"  and  it  is 
probably  for   the   consolation  of  this   important  member  of  our  community,  and  his  followers,  that 
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the  afternoon  service  is  left  entirely  under  his  control  so  far  as  the  musical  portion  of  it  is 
concerned,  the  organist  and  the  village  choir  not  attending  on  these  occasions,  so  that  once  in 
the  week,  at  least,  the  worthy  man  has  the  opportunity  of  making  his  voice  heard  among  us,  and 
of  "  singing  to  the  praise  and  glory  of  God  "  as  dismally  as  he  pleases. 

Our   vicar,  who   is  a  man  of  large  views,  and   looks  upon   trifling  differences  of  ritual  with  a 
liberal  vision,   is  only  anxious   that  we   should   have   the   kind  of  service  which   is  most   consonant 


with  our  general  tastes. 
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"  My  dear  people,"  said  he  once  from  the  pulpit,  "  it  is  not  of  any  consequence  to  me  whether 
I  preach  to  you  in  a  black  gown,  or  a  white  gown,  or  no  gown  at  all.  My  appearance  matters 
very  little  to  me  or  to  you.  It  is  the  thing  which  I  say,  and  not  the  thing  which  I  wear,  that 
is  of  importance." 

So  we  were  bidden  to  choose  between  the  gown  and  surplice,  and  to  please  ourselves. 

This,  of  course,  was  the  difficulty,  for  there  is  always  somebody  who  will  not  be  pleased, 
whatever  happens,  and  for  a  while  it  really  seemed  as  though  the  only  fair  thing  would  be  to 
take  black  and  white  Sunday  by  Sunday,  turn  and  turn  about. 

We  have  at  length,  however,  finally  settled  down  upon  the  surplice,  to  the  continual  annoyance, 
it  is  to  be  feared,  of  some  of  our  most  pious  and  worthy  members.  Miss  Pringle,  indeed,  to  this 
day  always  speaks  of  it  as  a  vestment,  and  says  that  if  by  chance  she  happens  to  look  up  at  the 
preacher  during  the  sermon,  which  she  is  generally  careful  not  to  do — and,  indeed,  her  pew  lies 
so  immediately  below  the  pulpit  that  she  would  almost  break  her  neck  if  she  did — the  sight  of 
the  surplice  gives  her  such  a  shock  that  it  completely  spoils  the  effect  of  even  the  most  powerful 
and  thrilling  discourse. 

We  have  had  similar  difficulties  and  discussions  with  regard  to  the  offertories  and  the  general 
decoration  and  adornment  of  our  church — indeed,  at  almost  every  point.  Cne  party  has  always 
wanted  one  thing,  and  another  party  has  clamoured  for  some  other  thing  incompatible  with 
the  views  or  prejudices  of  the  first  section  ;  but  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  go  through  the  whole 
cycle  of  petty  disputes  as  to  altar-cloths,  book-markers,  reading-stands,  stained  windows,  and 
what  not. 

Our  views  in  the  matter  of  floral  decorations  are  somewhat  peculiar  and  perhaps  worth 
recording.  From  time  immemorial  we  have  commemorated  Christmastide  in  our  churches  by 
the  hanging  up  here  and  there  of  huge  bunches  of  holly,  laurel,  cypress,  and  other  evergreens. 
And  no  one  has,  it  is  believed,  found  any  objection  to  the  custom.  Of  late  years,  however,  an 
attempt  has  been  made  to  introduce  natural  decoration  at  other  seasons,  such  as  at  harvest-time, 
Easter  and  Whitsuntide,  and   great  agitation  has  resulted. 

Small  sheaves  of  corn  fastened  to  the  pillars  were,  indeed,  at  first  accepted  for  the  Harvest- 
home  without  any  objecting  voices  being  raised,  so  far  as  I  know,  and  a  bough  of  rosy-cheeked 
apples  attached  to  the  lectern  met  with  no  decided  opposition.  But  when  on  a  certain  Easter- 
day  some  of  the  younger  members  of  the  congregation,  instigated  by  the  curate  of  that  time, 
absolutely  ventured  upon  decking  the  pulpit  and  font  with  primroses,  there  was  an  extraordinary 
outcry,  and  Popery  was  at  once  loudly  talked  of.  In  vain  it  was  pointed  out  that  primroses 
were,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  inoffensive,  and  had  never  had  the  slightest  known  connection  with 
the  Scarlet  Lady.  It  was  then  asserted  that  the  objection  was  not  to  primroses  in  particular, 
but  to  flowers  of  any  kind  introduced  into  a  place  of  worship.  Then  came  the  argument,  why 
should  flowers  be  more  blameworthy  than  berries  ?  If  the  Christmas  and  mistletoe,  which  certainly 
had  in  former  ages  been  connected  with  heathen  worship,  were  admissible,  why  should  flowers 
be  kept  out  ? 

All  sorts  of  reasons  and  arguments  were  advanced  for  and  against  the  practice  of  floral 
decoration,  and  meantime  the  primroses  on  the  font  and  pulpit  were  allowed   to  wither  out  their 
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lives  without  further  molestation.  So  it  was  supposed  the  flowers  had  on  the  whole  had  the  best 
of  the  argument,  although  our  agitation  was  hardly  less  severe  when  at  the  following  Harvest- 
home  service  flaunting  poppies  and  blue  corn-flowers — mere  weeds — were  found  introduced  among 
the  corn,  and  one  of  our  elderly  parishoners  was  heard  exclaiming  that  it  was  just  a  "  tempting 
o'  Providence,"  and  that  if  she  had  the  management  of  things,  she  'd  send  plenty  o'  weeds  next 
year  among  the  wheat,  as  folks  were  so  fond  of  'em.  A  vote  of  censure  was,  in  fact,  passed 
against  the  poppies,  and  they  had  to  be  taken  out  of  the  corn-sheaves. 

But  the  Easter  and  Whitsuntide  decorations  are  continued  with  somewhat  varying  enthusiasm 
according  to  the  religious  temper  of  the  times.  We  have,  indeed,  come  rather  to  like  to  see 
the  font  and  the  chancel-rails  gay  with  spring  blossoms  and  bright  with  delicate  mosses  ;  but 
here  again  we,  on  one  occasion,  were  forced  to  make  a  stand.      One  of  the  ladies  of  our  neigh- 
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bourhood  sent  by  her  gardener  some  pots  of  very  beautiful  spiraea,  and  other  white  flowering 
plants,  with  a  request  that  they  might  be  placed  in  the  chancel.  At  this  even  our  too  easy  rector 
felt  that  the  line  must  be  drawn. 

"  Cut  flowers,"  said  he,   "  are  admissible  in  church,  tell   Mrs.  L ,  with  my  compliments. 

I  am  sorry  to  deny  her  kind  request,  but  flowers  growing  in  pots  are  not  to  be  thought  of." 

Why  this  was  so  we  could  none  of  us  determine,  though  the  matter  was  warmly  debated 
among  us.  But  without  the  slightest  reason  to  give  for  our  opinions,  we  were  most  of  us  found 
agreeing  with  the  rector  that  "pots  were  not  to  be  thought  of." 

We  have  other  treasures  in  our  church  besides  the  pulpit  and  the  carved  pew  panels.  \\  e 
have  beneath  our  church,  what  has  until  lately  been  known  only  as  the  vaults— a  place  into  which, 
as  children,  we  of  the  elder  generation  were  accustomed  to  peep  through  one  or  two  grated  windows, 
with  the  sort  of  feeling  which  is  generally  known  as  a  creeping  down  the  back.  It  was  cavernous 
and  almost  dark,  and  littered  up  with  a  variety  of  shapeless  objects,  which  our  youthful  imaginations 
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invested   with   certain   nameless   horrors  ;    being,   in   truth,  used  as    the  storehouse  or  lumber-room 
of  the  church. 

When  the  church  restoration  was  in  progress,  this  uninhabited  territory  was  invaded,  and  proved 
to  be  a  very  fine  specimen  of  an  Early  English  crypt,  containing  various  monumental  brasses,  and 
some  portions  of  an  old  carved  screen.  Among  other  curious  relics  which  were  discovered  in  this 
ecclesiastical  lumber-room  were  a  number  of  pikes  which  had  been  prepared  during  the  terror  of 
the  Napoleonic  invasion,  and  which  had  for  years  remained  in  the  church  ready  for  use  in  case 
of  need. 


THE  CARVED  STONE  DOORWAY. 


The  crypt  has  now  been  restored,  and  is  occasionally  used  for  vestry  purposes  and  other 
meetings,  besides  forming  one  of  the  sights  of  our  neighbourhood. 

We  are  also  rather  proud  of  our  church-tower  ;  for  its  general  antiquity,  for  its  clock  and  chime 
of  bells,  and,  let  us  not  forget,  for  its  constant  population  of  jackdaws.  Let  us  enter  in  by  the 
carved  stone  doorway,  and  make  our  way  up  the  narrow  spiral  stair  which  leads  to  their  domain. 
As  you  ascend — somewhat  carefully,  for  the  stairs  are  broken  and  sloped  with  age — you  hear  the 
faint  fluttering  sound  just  above  you  as  of  wings  beating  the  air,  and  have  to  pick  your  steps  more 
and  more  carefully,  for  the  stones  are  littered  and  strewn  with  the  little  brown  twigs  and  sticks,  all 
precisely  of  the  same  size  and  thickness,  with  which  the  jackdaw  masons  build,  and  which  have  fallen 
from  the  upper  nests.  It  is  surprising  how  the  birds  find  so  many  twigs  suitable  to  their  purpose;  for 
it  is  said  by  naturalists  that  they  do  not  break  them  off,  but  hunt  for  such  as  they  require.  We  step 
out  at  last  into  the  belfry,  where  is  a  row  of  great  brazen  bells,  waiting  only  the  hand  of  skill  to 
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wake  them  into  music.  But  beware  lest  the  hand  of  the  bungler  touch  them.  Do  not  try  "  effects  " 
without  knowledge,  or  disaster  in  one  form  or  another  will  certainly  overtake  you.  Church  bells 
are  dignitaries  which  may  not  be  trifled  with  with  impunity.  But  you  may  take  a  peep,  if  you  will, 
at  the  clock,  a  hundred  years  old.  It  is  the  work,  as  you  will  see  by  the  inscription  on  it,  of  a  maker 
in  a  small  market  town  a  few  miles  away,  pointing  to  the  time  before  industries  were  centralized 
as  they  are  now,  and  local  life  began  to  lose  its  individuality.  There  are  sparrows'  nests  on  the 
case,  and  the  clock  is  stopped  now  and  then  by  feathers  getting  into  the  works.  But  in  our  restful 
village  we  are  on  very  friendly  terms  with  old  Time,  and  do  not  look  upon  him  with  suspicion. 


THK    TORCH    AMI    TOWER. 


A  few  turns  more  of  the  spiral  staircase  and  we  are  out  upon  the  roof  in  the  jackdaw  country. 
The  place  swarms  with  their  nests.  No  hole,  no  crevice,  no  coign  of  vantage  is  left  untenanted. 
Any  place,  so  long  as  it  is  high  up  and  well  sheltered  and  within  the  precincts  of  a  church,  suits 
the  jackdaw,  so  that  on  the  old  cathedral  roofs  you  will  find  them  nesting  in  the  most  incongruous 
spots, — on  the  ancient  sculptures,  on  the  wings  of  an  angel,  in  the  bosom  of  St.  Peter,  under  the 
robe  of  the  mutilated  figure  which  was  once  the  Virgin  Mary.  But  on  our  village  church  they  have- 
to  be  content  with  less  exalted  positions,  and  make  the  best  of  the  thick  old  walls  and  cobwebbed 
belfry  windows.  Why  jackdaws  are  so  persistent  in  their  choice  of  clerical  quarters  it  is  hard  to 
say,  but  they  have  in  truth  so  identified  themselves  with  churches,  that  it  is  difficult  to  imagine 
what  they  would  be  without  the  birds,  or  what  the  birds  would  do  without  the  churches.  Yet,  it 
we   may   believe   naturalists,  jackdaws   were   in   the   land    long    before   churches  or  any  high   stone 
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buildings  were  erected.  Where  did  they  nest  then,  and  what  induced  them  to  change  their  habits 
and  take  to  clerical  patronage  ?  This  is  one  of  the  many  questions  which,  I  suppose,  life  will  not 
answer  for  us,  and  which  we  must  be  content  to  carry  with  us  unsolved  to  our  graves. 

From  the  height  of  the  old  church  tower  we  look  down  upon  as  pleasant  an  English  picture  as 
one  might  wish  to  see  upon  a  summer's  day.  The  brown  thatched  or  red-roofed  houses  of  the  village 
peep  out  from  their  embosoming  trees,  over  the  tops  of  which  grey  and  white  curls  of  smoke  twist 
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themselves  fantastically  ;  the  meadows  are  spread  out  richly  green  ;  the  winding  course  of  the  river 
shows  like  a  silver  thread  upon  the  land  ;  and  the  distant  hills  melt  into  the  blue  of  the  horizon. 
The  scene  is  so  fair  a  one  that  it  is  difficult  to  tear  oneself  away  from  it :  the  perfect  stillness,  broken 
only  by  the  whirring  and  chatter  of  the  jackdaws  and  sparrows  as  they  fly  in  and  out  of  their  nests 
close  by  ;  the  soft  mellow  tints  of  sky  and  earth,  peculiar,  it  may  be,  to  an  English  atmosphere,  which 
seem  to  harmonize  so  beautifully  with  one  another ;  the  repose  and  richness,  and  homeliness  of  the 
whole  landscape,  so  suggestive  of  utter  content  and  happiness,  that  we  are  almost  inclined  to  cry,  This 
is  the  happy  valley,  into  which  no  evil   thing  may  enter,  neither  discontent  nor  sorrow.      But  at  the 
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same  moment  we  are  startled  by  the  vibrating  of  the  ancient  brickwork  on  which  we  stand,  and  by  the 
sad,  solemn  clang  of  the  deepest  toned  of  those  brass  bells  we  admired  on  our  way  towards  the  roof. 
The  birds,  undisturbed  by  the  too  accustomed  sound,  and  indifferent  to  the  woes  of  a  race  who  live 
so  far  beneath  their  feet,  chatter  and  flutter  as  busily  as  before  ;  but  as  the  dismal,  touching  sound 
vibrates  again  and  again  through  the  still  air,  an  impulse  of  sympathy  drives  us  down  from  the  eyrie 
of  cloudland  to  the  little  burying-ground  which  flanks  the  church, — a  spot  which  our  elevated  station 
among  the  jackdaws  had  almost  made  us  forget  or  overlook,  and  where,  directed  by  a  slowly- 
fathering  group  of  people,  we  have  little  difficulty  in  finding  an  open  grave  waiting  its  new  tenant. 


THE   VILLAGE    FUNERAL. 


There  is  always  something  peculiarly  solemn  about  the  simplicity  of  a  humble  village  funeral. 
Here  is  no  gathering  together  of  wholly  disinterested  spectators  as  mere  witnesses  of  an  event 
in  which  they  have  neither  care  nor  concern  ;  no  ostentatious  display  of  unmourning  mourners,  or 
greedy  crowd  of  expectant  legatees.  The  interest  which  is  shown  is  at  least  genuine,  the  sympathy 
for  the  bereaved  family,  if  expressed  at  all,  heartfelt.  The  English  poor  are  proverbially  kind- 
hearted,  and,  in  times  of  trouble  and  sickness,  charitable  and  self-sacrificing  to  an  extent  which  their 
richer  brethren  are  quite  incapable  of  understanding.  Hard-working  men  and  women  are  always 
found  willing  to  sacrifice  not  only  their  means,  but  their  time,  which  to  them  is  money,  in  the  aid  of 
their   neighbours   in  need,  and  are  often  found  to  be  generous  almost  to  a  fault   in  dividing  their 

substance  with  the  hungry  or  the  sick.     When  a  death  occurs  in  the  village  circle  it  makes  a  real 
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and  felt  blank,  such  as  is  experienced  by  a  gap  in  a  family  circle,  and  the  general  custom  of  assisting 
at  the  funeral  of  all  acquaintances  is  not  a  mere  matter  of  form  or  love  of  excitement,  but  is  usually 
the  expression  of  a  sincere  and  kindly  interest  in  the  life  just  ended. 

The  interment  on  this  occasion  I  found  to  be  that  of  a  young  mother,  whose  little  orphans, 
together  with  many  other  children,  their  friends  and  companions,  stood  in  a  kind  of  amazed  expectancy 
about  the  open  grave.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  simple  rites,  a  few  flowers  from  cottage  gardens 
were  cast  upon  the  coffin,  and  the  little  group  of  sympathisers  quietly  dispersed.  Many  of  the 
graves,  I  noticed,  in  the  vicinity  of  this  new  one,  had  flowers  laid  in  bunches  or  growing  upon 
them.  The  beautiful  fashion  of  planting  flowers  upon  graves  is  now  happily  almost  universal, 
although  but  few  years  comparatively  have  elapsed  since  its  introduction  or  revival.  Washington 
Irving,  in  his  "  Sketch  Book,"  says  that  "  the  ancient  custom  of  decorating  graves  with  flowers  and 
evergreens  has  now  become  extremely  rare,  but  .may  still  be  met  with  in  the  churchyards  of  retired 
villages  among  the  Welsh  mountains  ;"  and  then  goes  on  to  cite  one  or  two  instances  in  which  he 
had  been  fortunate  to  meet  with  it.  And  we  notice,  in  walking  through  our  churchyard  and 
observing  the  dates  on  the  tombs,  that  only  those  not  more  than  thirty  years  old  have  any  attempt 
at  floral  decorations,  the  more  ancient  being  either  covered  with  a  flat  stone,  or  marked  only  by  the 
unpleasantly  suggestive  mound  and  head  stone.  Many  of  the  inscriptions  on  the  older  tombs  are 
very  curious,  some  of  them  even  inclining  to  the  conviction  that  the  epitaph  writer  intended  to 
amuse  rather  than  to  edify  future  generations,  while  others  thrill  us  with  a  strange  sense  of  sympathy 
when  we  trace  the  sorrow-laden  lines,  which  tell  of  griefs  suffered  by  hearts  themselves  long  since 
turned  to  dust,  and  carved  by  hands  upon  which  a  coffin  closed  a  hundred  years  or  more.  And 
yet  the  half-obliterated  records  of  dead  love  and  long-buried  griefs  on  the  old  moss-grown  decaying 
tombstones,  move  us  perhaps  almost  as  keenly  as  the  newer  names  more  freshly  carved  on  the 
trim  and  carefully  tended  graves.  Most  touching  of  all,  we  think,  is  the  monument,  the  handsomest 
in  our  little  churchyard,  which  bears  no  name.  It  has  the  device  of  a  broken  pillar  and  an  over- 
turned vase,  and  is  of  marble.  No  one  now  alive  in  the  village  remembers  its  being  erected,  nor 
knows  anything  of  its  nameless  occupant  ;  but  it  is  impossible  not  to  think  that  under  that  sculptured 
marble  a  sad  story  lies.  If  so,  the  whole  matter  has  been  long  since  forgotten,  and  the  oblivion 
so  ostentatiously  demanded  has  been  obtained  for  the  poor  tenant  of  the  sculptured  tomb.  Only 
the  unrecording  marble  remains — a  satire,  as  it  seems,  on  the  short-lived  sorrows,  and  yet  shorter- 
lived  joys,  of  perishing  humanity. 
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S  the  Church  is  the  undeniable 
centre  of  our  Village,  so  the 
Vicarage  is,  in  a  great  measure, 
the  centre  of  our  social  rural  life.  Here 
rich  and  poor  meet  together,  not  exactly 
on  equal  terms,  but  as  having  a  common 
interest  and  sense  of  possession.  The 
vicar  is  "  ours,"  whether  we  be  peer  or 
peasant  ;  and  a  rural  vicar  who  has  any- 
clear  ideas  of  his  duties  and  privileges, 
does  strive  to  be,  as  much  as  possible, 
all  things  to  all  men.  His  visiting  list  of 
course  includes  every  one  in  the  parish, 
and  his  house  is,  or  should  be,  equally 
open  to  all. 

His  work  is  scarcely  begun  when 
the  mere  weekly  routine  of  the  Sunday,  or  saints'-day,  service  is  accomplished.  His  mission  is  quite 
as  much  in  the  homes  of  his  people  as  behind  the  cushions  of  his  pulpit ;  and  the  parish  priest 
who  does  not  identify  himself  with  the  cares  and  anxieties,  the  joys  and  the  sorrows  of  his  flock,  is 
certainly  not  found  filling  his  appointed  niche  creditably  or  satisfactorily. 

In  the  first  place  he  has,  of  course,  one  ever  present  duty  in  the  visitation  of  the  sick  and  of 
the  absolutely  poor,  who  look  to  him,  or  the  funds  which  he  may  have  at  his  disposal,  for  aid. 
Beyond  these  his  more  ordinary  social  duties  begin.  He  has  to  be  acquainted  with  every  man, 
woman,  and  child  in  his  cure  ;  to  know  and  remember  their  names,  connection,  and  family  as  well 
as  personal  history  ;    to  take  an  interest  in  the  absent  members  even  of  their  various  circles, — the 

son  at  sea,  the  daughter  in  service,  the  grandchild  in  the  orphan  asylum.     More  than  this, — he  must 
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be  ready  at  any  moment  to  advise,  adjudge,  weigh  circumstances,  and  influence  decisions  on  all 
manner  of  subjects,  which  he  cannot  possibly  be  supposed  to  understand  much  about,  even  down 
to   such   delicate   matters   as   the   accepting  or   refusing  of  an   offer  of   marriage.       Nothing   is   too 


ASKING    THE    VICAR  S   ADVICE. 


important,  nothing  too  trivial,  for  the  village  folk  to  bring  before  the  vicar.  And  it  is  well  if  he 
have  the  kindly  hearty  spirit  which  is  able  to  bear  up  bravely  under  so  heavy  a  load  of  responsi- 
bilities.    As  a  rule,  however,  the  English  rural  clergyman  is  found  equal  to  the  large  social  demands 
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made  upon  him  ;  and  by  a  ready  geniality,  which  in  many  cases  supplies  the  place  of  large  sympathy, 
he  plants   himself  very  firmly  in   the  hearts  of  his  parishioners. 

At  least  this  is  so  in  our  village.  The  vicar  is  a  popular  man,  and  his  kindly  face  and  venerable 
grey  head  seem  to  carry  with  them  a  certain  measure  of  comfort,  let  the  scene  upon  which  they 
appear  be  never  so  sad  a  one  ;  whether  it  be  beside  the  sick-bed,  in  presence  of  some  deep  family 
sorrow,  or  within  the  narrow  precincts  of  the  prison-cell.  For  it  must  be  admitted,  in  passing,  that 
our  happy  village  does  possess  a  lock-up,  and  a  policeman,  whose  duties,  though  not  very  onerous, 


IN    THE    rKISON-CELL. 


do  occasionally  oblige  him  to  do  violence  to  his  feelings  and  ours  :  the  two  most  usual  offences  among 
us  being  poaching,  or  some  violence  resulting  from  a  too  free  potation  of  the  notorious  "tangle-legs." 
In  all  these  sad  circumstances  our  vicar  is  to  be  found,  as  he  would  put  it,  "at  his  post  ;"  his 
"post"  being,  in  fact,  a  very  movable  affair,  and  implying  just  the  very  spot  where  need  or  suffering 
of  one  kind  or  another  calls  most   loudly  for  his  generous  aid.      Like  the   "  benigne   Persoun "  of 

old   Chaucer's  tale,  he  never  neglects 

"  In  sicknesse  nor  in  meschiet  to  visite 
The  ferreste  in  his  parissche." 

While  it   is  certain  that  on  more  occasions  than  one,   the  vicar  has  by  the  force  of  his   personal 
influence  and   really  strong  will,  cemented  family  differences  and  healed  long-standing  feuds. 
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"  He  stopped  a-writing  of  his  sermon,  I  do  believe,"  said  old  Jacob  Seebright,  the  carpenter,  on 
one  occasion,  in  speaking  to  the  present  writer,  "  while  I  were  up  at  the  vicarage  a-mending  of  a 
cheer,  and  took  to  talking  about  that  scapegrace  Ned  o'  mine."  He  and  his  son  having  been 
for  some  little  time  back  on  very  bad  terms. 

"  Well ;  and  what  was  the  result  ?  "  I  ask  a  little  anxiously,  seeing  that  scapegrace  Ned  had 
been  for  a  good  many  years  a  particular  protege  and  favourite  of  my  own. 

"What  could  come  of  it?"  laughs  the  carpenter  scornfully.  "I've  turned  him  out  o'  the 
door,  and  now  I  say  let  him  stop  there.  I  'm  not  a-goin'  to  be  the  one  to  open  it  again,  as  I 
told   Paarson." 
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"  But  if  the  door  should  chance  to  be  standing  open  a  very  little,  or  if  any  friend  were  just 
to  give  it  a  push,"  I  suggest. 

"That's  what  Paarson  said,"  cried  the  man  eagerly,  and  with  a  laugh  that  turned  into  a  half 
sob.     "No,  no;  but  it  can't  be;  let  Paarson  prate  as  he  will,  it's  impossible,  on  the  face  of  it." 

Impossible  or  not,  the  very  next  Sunday,  prodigal  Ned  and  his  father  were  to  be  seen  walking 
side  by  side  up  Church  Lane  to  morning  service,  "  just  for  all  the  world,"  said  the  astonished 
villagers,  "as  though  they  were  the  lion  and  the  lamb  in  the  Bible,"  though  their  furious  enmity 
had  been  for  some  time  past  the  scandal  of  the  "street."  If  Parson's  sermon  on  that  particular 
Sunday  was  not  a  very  good  one,  or  was  a  trifle  wanting  in  cohesion  and  substance,  we  think  he 
may  well  claim  as  his  excuse  to  have  been  better  occupied  than  in  rounding  phrases  or  pointing 
epigrams. 

This  little  matter  occurred,   now,   a  good  many  years  ago,  for  Jacob  Seebright  is  long  since 
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dead,  and   scapegrace   Ned    has  left   the  village;    but    it    is  only  cited  as  one  well  -  authenticated 
instance  of  the  vicar's  general  work  as  peacemaker  and  benefactor. 

But  not  alone  do  the  poorer  members  of  his  congregation  lay  their  claim  to  the  vicar's  time 
and  attention.  He  is  also  bound  to  fulfil  in  certain  measure  what  are  known  as  the  duties  of 
society.  And  here,  rising  out  of  the  region  of  pure  benevolence,  certain  difficulties  are  apt  to  beset 
the  conscientious  pastor  of  the  town.  How  far  shall  he  yield  to  the  solicitations  of  the  hospitable 
rich  ?  How  far  shall  he  become  what  his  adversaries  might  call  a  pleasure-seeker  ?  The  country 
parson  is  not,  as  a  rule,  troubled  on  these  minor  points,  doubtless  trusting  simply  in  the  assurance 
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that  the  earth  is  the  Lord's,  and  that  He  giveth  all  things  richly  to  enjoy.  The  rural  vicar  is 
very  willing  to  distract  his  mind,  harassed  by  petty  cares,  and  restore  his  often  wearied  body 
with  such  refreshments  as  come  within  his  reach.  He  "  takes  tea "  with  the  farmers  and 
their  families,  and  dines,  whenever  he  is  asked,  at  the  Hall,  the  Priory,  and  the  other  wealthy 
houses  in  the  neighbourhood.  At  each  and  all  of  these,  he,  his  wife  and  daughters,  are  always 
welcome  guests,  while  little  is  expected  in  return  for  the  hospitality.  A  clergyman's  income  is 
not  supposed  to  be,  and  indeed  seldom  is,  sufficient  for  entertaining,  and,  at  the  utmost,  a  garden- 
party  or  afternoon-tea  is  looked  for. 

The  clergyman's  wife  is  not,  as  a  rule,  so  popular  as  her  husband,  and,  as  a  rule,  she  is  not 
her  husband's  equal,  so  far  as  agreeable  social  qualities  go.  She  is  nearly  always  a  hard  worker 
in  the  parish,  is  usually  the  superintendent  of  the  Sunday-school,  or  at  any  rate  takes  a  personal 
interest  in  its  management.      She  has  probably  under  her  control  a  clothing  or  maternity  club  by 
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which  the  poorer  parishioners  are  supplied  with  clothes  and  other  necessaries  during  illness,  and 
she  presides  at  what  are  known  as  Mothers'  Meetings — small  weekly  assemblies  held  in  the  Vicarage 
dining-room,  for  the  joint  promotion  of  needlework  and  piety — in  both  of  which  matters  the  clergy- 
man's wife  is  supposed  to  be  pre-eminent  over  the  humbler  members  of  her  husband's  flock.     On 
these  occasions  she  is,  or  should  be,  if  her  talents  lie  in  that  direction,  the  cutter-out  and  directress- 
in-chief  of  the  sewing    department,  while   her   intellectual    gifts  are   exercised    in   the  choice  of  an 
instructive   and   entertaining   book    for  general   reading,  and    in   the   personal   advice   she   is   called 
upon  to  give  on  every  matter  of  domestic  economy.      She  is  in  every  way  a  good   friend   to  the 
poor,  though  she  is  more  apt  to  scold  and  lecture  on  small  matters  than  is  her  husband  ;  but  she 
is  seldom  a  shining  light  in  society  of  her  own  class.     The  vicar  is  always  cheerful,  always  ready 
to  tell  a  story,  or  to  cap  a  quotation.      He   has  quite  a  store  of  quaint  little  anecdotes  and  jokes, 
which  he  relates  over  and  over  again,  and  yet  not  too  frequently,  in  each  circle  of  society  in  which 
he    finds    himself.       He    is    a   good    hand    at    turning  a  compliment  with   a  lady,   and    sufficiently 
acquainted    with    the    hunting-field    to   converse   easily  with    the    men.       His   wife,    though    nearly 
always  a  gentlewoman  by  birth,  is  too  often  a  dowdy,  if  not  a  sloven.       She  has  probably  had  a 
hard  fight  through  a  good  many  years  of  keen  genteel  poverty,  when  the  vicar  was  a  curate  at  a 
hundred  pounds  a  year,  and  a  new  baby  was  an  annual  occurrence  ;   and  she  has  never  altogether 
recovered   the  repressive   influence  of  those  past  days.      She  has   forgotten   how  to  dress,  or  has 
persuaded    herself  that    ill-fitting  or  out-of-date    garments   are  economical   or  suggestive   of  piety ; 
consequently  she  generally  shows  to  disadvantage  beside  her  own  cook  or  confidential  maid.      In 
her  house  she  is  apt  to  be  thriftless  and  untidy,  and  in  society  she  has   little   to   talk   of  but   the 
parish,  and  her  difficulties  with  one  or  another  intractable  village  matron  ;  but,  in  spite  of  all  this, 
her  society  is  as  much  sought  after  as  if  she  were  a  reigning  belle,  and  she  walks  in  to  dinner,  in 
spite  of  her  shabby  black  silk  and    ill-fitting   gloves,  in  front   of   Mrs.  Admiral   Smyth  and    Mrs. 
General   Browne,  the  Church  taking  precedence. 

In  all  these  matters  we  are  very  particular  in  our  rural  society  ;  and  it  is  no  small  anxiety  to 
the  giver  of  a  dinner-party  to  arrange  places  and  precedence  so  as  to  be  correct  and  yet  pleasing 
to  all  parties  ;  for  if  he  should  put  the  aunt  of  a  baronet  before  the  second  cousin  of  a  peer,  his 
character  as  an  entertainer  is  gone  for  ever,  and   no  end  of  unpleasantness  would  ensue. 

The  vicar's  daughters  are,  as  a  rule,  girls  with  a  good  deal  of  what  is  known  as  "go"  in  them. 
They  are  not  fast  nor  pretentious,  nor  anything  but  simple,  healthy,  rather  spoiled,  merry-hearted 
country  girls.  They  go  to  church  a  good  deal,  attending  all  the  week-day  services,  out  of  compliment 
to  their  father,  whom  they  adore,  and  probably  they  take  classes  in  the  Sunday-school, — teaching,  it 
may  be  presumed,  a  somewhat  vigorous  Christianity.  In  other  respects  they  do  not  enter  greatly 
into  their  mother's  parish  anxieties,  but  devote  themselves,  as  much  as  most  unclerical  young  ladies, 
to  the  work  of  enjoying  themselves.  They  live  a  good  deal  out-of-doors,  and  are  champion  lawn- 
tennis  or  croquet  players.  They  are  excellent  walkers,  and  better  able  to  manage  papa's  old  gig- 
pony  than  either  the  worthy  vicar  or  his  wife.  Very  often  they  are  practised  and  fearless  horse- 
women, ready  to  mount  anything  that  has  four  legs,  and  "  good "  for  a  scull  on  the  river.  In 
addition  to  all  this  they  are  usually  either  musical  or  artistic  in  their  tastes,  and  generally  fitted  to 
shine  with  a  fair  brilliancy  in  their  little  social  circle.      It  will   be  observed  that  they  either  marry 
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young  into  one  of  the  aristocratic  families  of  the  neighbourhood,  or,  somewhat  later  in  life,  become 
the  wives  of  their  father's  curates. 

The  curate,  though  not  an  inmate  of 
the  Parsonage,  is  so  intimately  connected 
with  its  life,  that  we  may  well  devote  a  page 
to  him  here.  He  forms  a  very  important 
item  of  village  society,  and  is,  in  some 
respects,  a  more  important  personage  than 
the  vicar  himself — that  is  to  say,  if  he  is 
unmarried,  which  we  take  to  be  his  normal 
condition  ;  and  for  him,  it  is  certainly  the 
most  desirable.  A  married  curate,  living,  or 
attempting  to  live,  on  the  miserable  stipend 
which  a  benevolent  vicar  generally  deems 
sufficient  for  his  needs,  is  a  pitiable  object. 
As  a  bachelor,  living  in  small  lodgings  in 
one  of  the  cottages  in  the  village,  it  is  as 
much  as  he  can  do  to  make  both  ends 
meet — to  dress  tidily,  pay  his  landlady's  bills, 
have  a  little  to  give  away  to  the  poor,  and 
a  few  pounds  left  for  a  summer's  holiday,  or 
an  occasional  run  home,  travelling  third-class. 
It  is  simply  impossible  to  maintain  a  family 
decently   even    in    our  quiet   village,  where  THE  VICAR.S  DAUGHTER< 
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provisions   and    house-rent   are    fairly  cheap,   upon 

the  hundred  or  hundred  and  twenty  pounds  which 

is  the  usual  curate's  salary.      Nevertheless,  as  an 

unmarried   man   he   is  much  courted.      His   special 

shade  of  theological  opinion  is  adopted,  as  a  matter 

of  course,  by  all  the  young  and  unmarried  ladies  of 

the   district,    and    his    influence    may   at   once    be 

detected   in  the  occupations,  amusements,  and  even 

in  the  dress  of  these  more  impressionable  members 

of  his  congregation.     If  he  is  a  Low  Churchman, — 

worsted-work,  slippers,  and  tea-coseys,  poetry  and 

sentimental  religious  novels,  will  be  largely  indulged 

in.       If,   on  the  contrary,  he  be  of   High   Church 

views,  altar-cloths  and  fretwork  tryptiches  will  take 

the  place  of  the  slippers  and  coseys,  large  silver  and 

gold  crosses  will  appear  on  the  bosoms,  or  hanging 
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from  the  girdles,  of  the  fair  devotees,  and  the  attendance  at  early  morning  services  will  be 
nnprecedentedly  large. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  no  party  of  any  kind  is  given  in  the  neighbourhood  by  any 
member  of  the  upper  or  middle-class  without  an  invitation  being  sent  to  the  curate,  and  that  his 
presence  is  a  considerable  feature  of   the  entertainment. 

Bachelors  are,  to  be  sure,  somewhat  scarce  in  a  purely  rural  district,  from  which  the  greater 
number  of  young  men  go  forth  into  the  larger  world  in  search  of  fortune  and  fame.      Indeed,  I  have 
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known  of  village  soirees  at  which  the  curate  was  the  only  representative  of  the  male  sex  between 
the  ages  of  sixteen  and  sixty.  But  even  when  three  or  four  rival  bachelors  are  available — unless 
they  may  be  sons  or  brothers  home  on  a  visit,  when  they  are  naturally  made  very  much  of — the 
curate  rises  proudly  pre-eminent.  Our  resident  bachelors  are  either  young  farmers  or  fox-hunting 
squires,   of  little   education  and    not   specially  refined   manners.      Our  young   ladies,   who   have  all 
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been  to  boarding-school   in   London,   naturally  prefer  the  man  who,   in  appearance  and  manner  at 
least,  is  a  gentleman,  and  who  is,  as  a  rule,  "  so  very  agreeable." 

The  squire's  daughters  engage  him  as  their  escort  for  riding,  and  now  and  then  lure  him  to  a  meet, 
"just  to  see  the  hounds  throw  off,  or  to  follow  only  a  very  little  bit."  The  Miss  Prettymans  require 
that  he  should  name  the  day,  before  sending  out  their  invitations  for  the  garden-party,  of  which  he  is 
the  undisputed  hero  ;  and  as  he  is  the  one  tenor  singer  of  our  Choral  Union,  music  may  actually  be  said 
to  hang  upon  the  skirts  of  his  clothing.      He  has  a  fine  voice  ;   and  the  vicar's  daughters,  and  indeed 
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all  the  young  ladies  of  the  place,  are  ready  to  play  the  pianoforte  accompaniments  to  his  songs 
with  the  most  obliging  grace.  In  short,  we  do  our  very  best  to  spoil  our  curate,  and,  as  a  rule, 
we  generally  succeed  pretty  well.  If  he  gets  a  little  conceited  and  "  off  his  head,"  it  is  really  not 
to  be  wondered  at.  It  cannot  be  expected  that  he  should  be  continually  repeating  to  himself 
that  the  cause  of  his  popularity  among  the  ladies  is  simply  from  the  absence  of  rivals  and  the 
natural  desire  of  the  female  village  mind  for  unmarried  male  companionship  ;  that  though  we  profess 
a  good  deal  of  personal  friendship  for  him,  it  is  rather  his  office  than  himself  which  we  favour  ;  that 
a  good  many  of  us  have  tender  recollections  of  the  last  of  his  race,  and  others  are  looking  forward 
with  something   like  hope  and   expectation   to  the   next.       For,  of  course,  our  curates,  unlike  the 
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greater  portion  of  our  population,  are  removeable  ;  and  it  is  not  very  often  that  one  remains  among 
us  longer  than  three  or  four  years,  while  sometimes  the  rapidity  of  the  change  is  much  greater. 
One  year,  which  the  present  writer  recalls,  gave  us  no  less  than  three.  One  was  an  aristocratic 
younger  son,  with  High  Church  views,  who  was  a  great  favourite  among  us  ;  one  a  Unitarian 
minister's  son,  who  was  suspected  of  infidelity  ;  and  one  a  well-meaning  but  exceedingly  unpre- 
possessing young  fellow,  the  son  of  a  large  linendraper  in  a  neighbouring  town,  who  was  always 
falling  desperately  in  love  with  one  or  another  of  our   young  women,  and  who,  after  leaving   us 
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broken-hearted  on  account  of  a  third  rejection,  was  married  six  months  afterwards  to  a  widow  with 
three  children,  whom  he  had  only  known  a  fortnight. 

It  is  this  element  of  freshness  which,  perhaps  more  than  anything  else,  gives  an  interest  to 
the  curate's  position  among  us.  Whatever  else  he  may  be,  he  is  almost  always  the  latest  new 
thing  ;  and  in  a  society  where  the  atmosphere  is  apt  to  be  somewhat  stagnant,  we  are  thankful  for 
anything  which  brings  us  even  a  breath  of  novelty.  But  whatever  idiosyncrasies  the  young  cleric 
may  possess,  he  is  usually  of  the  type  described,  a  kindly,  fairly  well-educated  young  man,  possessed 
of  no  great  amount  of  brains,  and  with  his  head  a  little  turned  by  the  attentions  which  he  receives  ; 
but  pleasant  in  society,  and  very  willing  in  his  ministrations  among  the  poor,  with  whom  he  is  not 
generally  a  favourite,  as  they  look  upon  him  as  a  sort  of  underling,  and  from  whom,  in  consequence, 
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he  receives  a  few  snubs,  which  are  perhaps  beneficial  as  a  counter-irritant  to  the  too  fulsome  adulation 
of  his  peers. 

As  a  rule,  the  vicar  confides  the  greater  portion  of  the  ordinary  visiting  work  to  his  curate  ; 
and  if  the  task  is  not  always  accomplished  with  judgment,  it  is  at  least  undertaken  with  zeal  ;  not 
only  with  a  fervent  desire  to  convert  to  his  particular  way  of  thinking,  every  man,  woman,  and  child 
in  the  parish,  but  with  the  belief  in  his  power  to  do  so.  And,  after  all,  we  must  acknowledge  that 
our  curates  are,  as  a  body,  as  honest-hearted  and  hard-working  as  they  are  ill  paid,  and  thai  is 
saying  a  great  deal. 
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HERE  are  several  remarkably  fine  gentlemen's 
seats  in  the  neighbourhood  of  our  Village,  one 
situated  a  mile  off  in  one  direction,  and  a 
second  a  mile  off  in  another  ;  but  we  have  besides  these 
a  "  great  house,"  especially  belonging  to  us,  known  as 
The  Hall.  If  we  do  not  exactly  own  it,  the  owner  of  it 
owns  us  in  a  great  measure  ;  that  is  to  say,  a  good  portion 
of  the  village  belongs  to  him.  He  is  our  landlord  ;  he 
lias  a  pew, — a  big  square  one,  the  only  one  of  the  kind 
now  remaining  in  our  church.  He  is,  in  fact,  our  chief 
and  general  patron,  and  we  consider  him,  and  all  that 
belongs  to  him,  as  part  and  parcel  of  ourselves — as  indeed 
how  can  we  avoid  doing,  when  a  corner  of  his  park-paling 
skirts  the  end  of  our  village-street,  and  one  entrance,  not 
the  chief,  but  one  in  very  general  -use  by  the  family,  opens 
out  upon  a  shady  avenue  just  behind   Farmer  Rich's  homestead  ? 

There  is  a  good  deal  of  the  old  feudal  feeling  still  remaining  among  us.  We  are,  in  fact, 
terribly  old-fashioned  and  behindhand.  In  evidence  of  which  may  be  cited  the  reverent  affection 
with  which  we  regard  "  the  Family,"  as  the  inhabitants  of  the  Hall  are  always  called  among  us, 
and  "the  Squire,"  who  is  the  head  of  it  and  of  us. 

The  old  Hall  is  by  no  means  so  fine  a  house,  nor  is  the  family  nearly  so  rich  nor  so  liberal 
as  many  others  in  the  neighbourhood  ;  yet  there  is  no  question  as  to  our  loyalty.  The  finest 
"place"  within  five  miles  of  us  is  owned  and  inhabited  by  a  Liverpool  sugar-broker,  a  man  who 
seems  to  us,  for  all  his  wealth  and  fine  carriages,  little  better  than  an  overgrown  shopkeeper.  It 
is  not  likely  we  should  put  ourselves  out  to  pay  respect  to  him. 

Another  large  estate  has  actually  been  put  up  to  auction  within  the  memory  of  several  besides 
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the  oldest  inhabitant,  and  was  knocked  down  to  an  attorney,  a  London  man,  who  had  been 
managing  it  for  some  years  previously,  and  everybody  knows  what  sort  of  a  purchase  that  was 
likely  to  be,  and  where  the  money  that  paid  for  the  land  came  from.  We  know  something 
ourselves  of  the  tricks  of  country  attorneys,  and  the  way  in  which  they  twist  and  wrest  every- 
thing to  their  own  advantage.  But  a  London  lawyer !  We  can,  in  our  rural  innocence,  scarcely 
imagine  a  worse  combination  of  epithets. 

Another   great   house   has  a  melancholy  little   bit  of  scandal    attaching   to   it,  over  which  we 
shake  our  wise  heads  reprovingly.       But  who  ever  ventured   to  say  anything   against  our  family 
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at   the   Hall  ?      The  old   Squire,  the  present  man's  father,  drank  very  hard,  to  be  sure,  but  that 

was   at  a  time  when    drinking  was    not    considered    by  any  means  a   disreputable  vice  ;    and    the 

present  Squire's  "lady" — thus  we  always  speak  of  her — is  a  trifle  "near,"  or,  as  some  would  say, 

stingy.      She,  not  being  one  of  the  family  proper,  we  feel  at  liberty  to  state  our  opinions  frankly 

with   regard   to  her,  but  we   always  make    the    excuse   for    her  of   the    fact,  that  when   the   Squire 

came    into   his   property  he   found    it   largely  encumbered,  and  we   know  that   the   main  object  of 

Mrs.  Talbot's    life    has    been   to    relieve   her   husband  of   embarrassment,  so    that    in   the   end  we 

almost  forgive  her  for  having  her  silk  dresses  turned,  and  for  allowing  the  sheep  to  graze  on  the 

lawn  while  the  park  meadows  are  rented  out. 

After  all,  the  Hall,  with  its  mullioned  windows,  gabled  ends,  and    broad  terrace,  is  a  fine  old 
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house.  It  may  not  be  as  strikingly  grand  as  the  brand-new  Italian  palace  which  the  sugar-broker 
has  built  on  the  site  of  the  old  Georgian  square  brick  box  he  found.  Nor  is  it  adorned  with  costly 
works  of  art  such  as  are  proudly  pointed  out  by  the  successful  lawyer,  and  which  we  feel  morally 
certain  were  purchased  at  an  exceedingly  low  price  from  some  unfortunate  client  who  was  probably 
unaware  of  their  real  value.  It  is  in  all  respects  an  unpretentious  house,  the  rooms  for  the  most 
part  small  and  low-ceiled,  but  rich  in  oak  panellings  and  antique  mantel-shelves.  One  room, 
indeed,  still  known  as  the  banqueting-hall,  and  only  used  for  rare  state  dinners,  is  of  extremely 
lofty  proportions,  and,  if  the  pale  blue  paint  with  which  its  magnificent  oak  ceiling  and  walls  are 
covered  were   only  scraped  off,  would   present  a  very  noble    appearance.       As   it  is,  it  has   rather 
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the  effect  of  a  hospital  ward.  But  this,  as  we  have  said,  is  only  used  very  occasionally,  and  the 
rest  of  the  house  eschews  grandeur  and   is  devoted  to  homely  comfort  and  modest  luxury. 

The  greater  portion  of  the  building  dates  from  the  time  of  good  Queen  Bess,  though  some 
part  of  it  is  considerably  older,  and  the  family  to  which  it  belongs,  the  Talbots,  had  held  it  in 
possession  long  before  that  time,  as  various  inscriptions  and  effigies  on  brass  and  stone  in  the 
village  church  testify. 

Our  "family"  is  not  with  us  all  through  the  year.  That  is,  I  suppose,  an  honour  which  no 
village  can  expect  with  fairness,  and  very  often,  as  it  seems  to  us,  they  leave  us  for  London  and 
elsewhere  just  at  the  very  time  when  their  beautiful  country-house  is  at  its  best  and  brightest. 
But  such  are  the  dictates  of  inexorable  fashion. 

London  is,  we  believe,  the  only  European  capital  whose  fashionable  season  lasts  during  the 
summer.       Paris,  Berlin,  Vienna,  St.   Petersburgh,  as  well   as   the   more    southerly  cities   of   Italy, 
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have  all  their  season  during  the  winter.  As  soon  as  the  warm  and  fine  weather  comes,  our 
foreign  cousins  sensibly  fly  from  the  heat  and  glare  of  the  town  to  the  refreshing  coolness  of 
the  country,  there  to  live  a  sort  ot  al  fresco  life  until  autumn  drives  them  indoors  again,  and 
winter  once  more  bids  them  seek  amusement  in 
the  pleasures  of  society.  It  is  reserved  for  English 
people,  with  the  known  perversity  of  their  charac- 
ter, to  insist  upon  spending  the  dreariest  months 
of  the  year  in  isolated  country-houses,  and  at 
the  very  time  that  gardens  and  shrubberies  put 
on  their  spring  dress  and  afford  a  promise  of 
delight,  to  abandon  them  for  the  crowded  and 
smoke-dried  city.  In  the  early  days  of  April, 
London  begins  to  fill,  and  every  country-gentle- 
man who  has  daughters  in  his  family,  and  a  few 
pounds  to  spare  at  his  banker's,  believes  it  to  be 
his  imperative  duty  at  once  to  join  in  the  general 
tide  of  immigration.  The  country-families  come 
up  and  take  the  metropolis  by  storm.  Some  of 
them,  the  richer  and  the  luckier,  have  town-houses, 
the  windows  of  which  may  now  be  seen  rapidly 
being  unshuttered  and  unpapered,  after  some  eight 
or  nine  months  of  darkness  and  seclusion.  Others 
take  small  ill-furnished  houses  in  fashionable 
localities  at  very  high  rents.  Others,  even  less 
happy,  make  the  best  of  dingy  and  not  over-clean 
lodgings  ;  while  others,  again,  run  the  rather 
dubious  risk  of  hotel-comfort. 

Thus  quartered,  they  make  up  their  minds  to  three  months  of  hard  pleasure-seeking  under 
the  most  disadvantageous  circumstances  possible.  As  the  weather  grows  hotter  and  closer,  their 
labours  and  their  sufferings  increase.  The  metropolis  becomes  more  crowded  and  unpleasant.  There 
is  scarcely  elbow-room  or  breathing-space  anywhere.  The  streets  are  swarming,  the  parks  a 
mere  block  of  carriages,  the  picture  galleries  like  the  black-hole  of  Calcutta,  the  theatres  forcing- 
houses,  and  every  assembly  a  crush.  Yet  in  spite  of  all — in  spite  of  the  roses  that  blush  unseen 
in  the  gardens  "at  home"  (for  the  country-house  is  always  home  to  the  Englishman),  in  spite  of 
the  true  love  of  country  which  all  English-born  people  possess — our  votaries  of  fashion  press  on 
at  their  self-appointed  task. 

They  struggle  and  push  into  drawing-rooms,  simmer  and  sicken  at  dinner-parties,  pant  at 
operas,  and  finally  leave  town  "  with  the  rest,"  just  when  the  country,  too,  has  lost  the  freshness 
of  its  summer-glory,  and  is  panting,  like  the  weary  pleasure-seekers,  under  the  August  drought. 
But  the  whole  arrangement  is  necessitated — that  is,  if  they  are  to  visit  the  capital  at  all — by  the 

absolute  obligation  laid  upon  people  with  country-houses  to  be  in  those  houses  through  the  autumn 
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and  winter,  that  is  to  say,  through  the  shooting  and  hunting  seasons.  And  in  the  winter,  English 
people  certainly  manage  to  make  their  country-houses  cheerful.  No  sooner  is  August  on  the 
wane,  than  everybody,  who  has  any  pretension  to  be  anybody,  finds  his  house  turned,  for  the  time, 
into  a  sort  of  hotel.  The  First  of  September  dawns,  and  rings  the  death-knell  of  the  partridge- 
tribe.  The  woods  and  fields  are  alive,  from  dawn  till  dusk,  with  the  crack  of  the  sportman's  gun, 
and  through  the  rest  of  the  autumn,  and  on  into  the  winter,  the  country-houses  of  our  gentry  are 
filled  with  an  ever-changing  cycle  of  guests.  They  have  to  be  fitted  in  like  a  Chinese  puzzle  in 
a  box,  for  even   English   country-houses  are  not   absolutely  elastic  ;    and    it  requires  no  small   tact 
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and  judgment  in  the  entertainer  so  to  arrange  and  time  her  guests'  visits  as  to  make  all  things 
work  pleasantly  and  the  right  people  meet.  This  is  the  test  of  the  good  hostess.  There  is  no 
possibility  of  chance  or  choice  on  the  part  of  the  guest ;  for  hospitality,  confining  itself  prudently 
within  certain  limits,  desires  your  presence  "  from  the  20th  to  the  25th,"  or  at  least  from  one 
fixed  date  to  another,  which  arrangement  is  useful  in  saving  any  anxiety  as  to  an  over-prolonged 
visit,  and  facilitates  the  planning  out  of  a  whole  autumn  frequently  spent  in  thus  roaming  from 
house  to  house. 

But    it    is,  perhaps,  after  the  first  rush  of  the    shooting-party,  when  game  is  beginning  to  be 
scarce  and    birds  shy,  when  the  short  glory  of  the  autumn  is   past   and  winter  is   hastening    in,   it 
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is  at  the  very  deadest   and    dullest    season  of  all    that    something   like    the   old    spirit   of   English 
hospitality  awakes. 

When  the  snow  lies  like  a  mantle  over  the  fields,  when  the  hoar-frost  hangs  its  fairy  tracery 
on  bough  and  twig,  when  the  earth's  face  shows  a  flinty  hardness,  and  the  sheep  and  the  cattle  are 
driven  to  seek  for  shelter  with  man  their  master,  and  even  the  wild  creatures  of  the  wood  grow 
tame — or  desperate,  it  may  be — with  hunger  ;  then  is  the  time  when  our  English  country-house  is 
at  its  gayest  and  cheeriest.    There  are  sure  to  be,  besides  the  family  proper,  a  certain  number  of  guests 
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staying.  A  country-house  without  visitors  in  winter  would  be  simply  an  unheard-of  thing,  and 
country  hospitality  is  entirely  different  from  the  dinner-exchanging  society  of  the  city.  There  is 
a  genuineness  and  spontaneity  about  it  which  is  altogether  wanting  in  the  hospitality  of  town 
manufacture.  Here,  something  like  the  conventional  Spanish  compliment  is  a  matter  of  fact. 
"  Sir,"  says  the  Spaniard  as  you  enter,  "  this  house  is  not  mine,  it  is  your  excellency's."  So  for 
the  time  being,  the  English  host  and  hostess  give  up,  as  it  were,  possession  to  their  guests.  The 
chief  excuse  or  object  for  entertaining  in  an  English  country-house  is,  as  we  know,  for  the  pursuit  of 
those  outdoor  sports  to  which  all  Englishmen  are  supposed,  rightly  or  wrongly,  to  be  devoted.  But, 
of  course,  people  cannot  always  be  hunting  or  shooting,  and  the  amusement  of  the  ladies  has  to  be 
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considered.  Indeed,  there  are  many  days  in  an  English  autumn  and  winter  when  outdoor  occupations 
of  any  sort  are  impossible.  And  then,  when  half  a  dozen  or  more  idle  men  are  thrown  upon  their 
entertainer's  hands   for  amusement    indoors,   all  the  resources  of   the  country-house  and   the  fertile 
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English  brain  have  to  be  called  into  play.  There  are  billiards,  of  course,  played  both  by  ladies 
and  gentlemen  ;  private  theatricals  or  tableaux  are  an  immense  resource  ;  concerts  or  penny 
readings  are  organized  for  village  amusement  and  instruction  ;  and  now  and  again  good  old- 
fashioned    games  such  as  hide-and-seek,  or  even  more  active  exercise  with  battledore  and  shuttle- 
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cock,  or  catch-ball,  are  resorted  to,  to  while  away  the  long  wet  winter  days  ;  and  whoever  has 
had  the  pleasure  of  spending  a  Christmas  in  a  really  old-fashioned  country-house,  will  have  very 
lively  memories  of  the  peculiar  enjoyments  of  that  otherwise  not  very  festive  season. 

"    But,   of   course,    the  chief   delights  of   a   country-house    are  the   occupations  which   are   found 

outside  of  it. 

From   earliest   childhood    the   little   squire's   highest   delight    is   to   tramp   through   the   stubble- 
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fields  beside  the  keeper,  to  be  allowed  now  and  then  to  hold  the  gun,  and,  with  the  man's  aid, 
pull  the  trigger  ;  and  the  day  when  he  his  first  aim  takes,  and  his  first  bird  falls,  is  a  day  to 
be  marked  out  from  all  other  days,  not  only  in  the  year,  but  in  his  whole  life. 

As  he  grows  older  the  boy's  chief  friend,  crony,  and  companion,  is  a  young  pointer,  which 
the  keeper,  who  is  also  a  warm  friend  of  his,  presents  him  with  and  trains  for  him. 

As  a  child  he  takes  to  horsemanship  as  a  duck  takes  to  water.  He  can  scarcely  be  said  to 
have  learnt  it,  for  he  cannot  remember  a  time  when  he  was  not  able  to  ride  the  old  pony  bare- 
backed round  the  field  ;  and  in  somewhat  later  days,  when  he  is  promoted  to  a  pony  of  his  own, 
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he  passes  some  of  his  happiest  hours  in  the  stable,  where  it  has  a  stall  among  his  father's  horses, 

grooming  it  himself  and  keeping  it  company.  And  long 
before  he  grows  to  man's  estate  he  has  escorted  his 
mother  or  sisters  to  a  meet,  or  followed  quietly  at  the 
tail  of  the  hunt  beside  his  father,  but  with  ill-restrained 


impatience  and  a  burning  desire  to  be  in  at  the  finish. 


By-and-by   this  is  reckoned  among   facts  accomplished,  and   it 
may  be  that   the  honour 


of  the  brush  falls  to  the 
youthful  sportsman.  But 
even  then,  no  sort  of  sa- 
tiety follows.  Year  after 
year,  and  week  after  week, 
the  man  whose  heart  is 
in  fox-hunting  braces 
himself  up  to  his   inspiriting  sport,  and  is  found,  till  weight 


and   age  handicap  him  too  severely,  foremost  in  the  field. 


Fox-hunting  is  undeniably  a  passion  among  us  : 
perhaps  from  the  fact  that  in  our  land  of  ultra-civilization 
it  is  the  only  remnant  of  "  sport "  left  us.  Whether  it 
is  "  sport "  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word  is,  however, 
somewhat  doubtful.      Sport  in   its  larger  and  more  real   sense  is  the  struggle  with  and  the  victory 
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by  man  over  some  vicious  wild  creature.  The  very  essence  of  hunting  should  be  surely  the 
destruction  of  a  pernicious  animal  ;  and  to  ensure  interest  and  excitement  in  the  chase  a  certain 
amount  of  danger,  other  than  that  from  -  reckless  riding,  should  be  present.  Tiger-hunting,  bear- 
hunting,  wild  boar-hunting, — these  contain  elements  of  pure  sport  with  which  every  one  whose 
blood  runs  warm  in  his  veins  can  sympathize  ;  but  to  the  present  writer  fox-hunting,  as  we  practise 
it,  has  always  seemed  to  be  a  little  farcical,  and  not  very  worthy.  The  confession  is  terribly  un- 
English,  because  if  we  are  not  a  fox-hunting  people,  what  are  we  ?     And  Mr.  Reynard   is  decidedly 


REYNARD   DUCK-HUNTING. 


a  mischievous  animal:  there  can  be  no  doubt  about  that.  His  life  has  been  written  too  often 
for  there  to  be  any  need  to  rehearse  it  here.  We  all  know  of  his  wicked  depreciations  on  the 
poultry-yard  and  the  duck-pond  ;  of  his  toothsome  appreciation  of  the  tenderest  chickens  ;  of  the 
havoc  which  he  works  upon  the  sportsman's  hopes  by  the  untimely  destruction  of  young  birds; 
of  the  crafty  devices  he  uses  to  secure  his  plunder  and  to  baffle  his  pursuers  ;  of  his  generally 
cunning  and  malicious  character  :  he  has  passed  into  a  proverb  among  us.  Yet  when  we  remember 
that  from  tenderest  infancy  his  days  have  been  carefully  watched  over  by  delighted  keepers  ;  that 
when  food    has    proved   scarce  with  him    it    has    been    assiduously    supplied    by   the  same  watchful 
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guardians  of  his  innocence  ;  it  does  seem  a  little  hard  upon  him,  not  only  that  his  life  should 
become  a  prey  to  the  bloodthirstiness  of  man,  but  that  his  character  should  also  be  taken  away 
and  his  memory  loaded  with  obloquy.  For  ourselves  we  must  confess  that,  in  the  matter  of  the 
hunt,  all  our  sympathies  are  with  maligned  and  ill-treated  Reynard.  Nor  can  we,  in  truth,  cheat 
ourselves  with  the  plausible  theory  we  have  before  now  heard  advanced,  that  the  fox  enjoys  the 
run  as  much  as  the  hounds  or  the  huntsmen. 

At  the  same  time  it  is  impossible  to  deny  the  extraordinary  excitement  and  exhilaration  of 
the  pursuit.  Even  if  you  do  hope — secretly — that  the  fox  will  get  away  ;  even  if  every  instinct 
tells  you  that  the  game  is  an  unfair  one,  and  that  the  array  of  horses,  dogs,  and  men  against  so 
small  and  comparatively  harmless  a  creature  borders  on  the  ridiculous  ;  in  spite  of  all  this,  once 
on  a  horse  and  making  across  country  in  the  fresh  crispness  of  an  autumn  morning,  with  the  view- 
halloo  sounding  in  one's  ears,  it  is  impossible  to  resist  the  infection  of  pleasurable  excitement.  The 
hot  blood  leaps  through  the  veins  of  horse  and  rider,  the  philosophy  of  civilization  is  all  lost  in 
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the  unreasoning  instincts  of  savage  humanity,  the  hunter's  spirit  wakes,  and  away  you  go,  horse 
and  rider  on  one  aim  intent,  pulse  beating  with  pulse,  nerve  straining  with  nerve,  in  the  wild  all- 
absorbing  passion  of  pursuit  ;  and  if  Fortune  should  at  any  time  so  far  favour  you  as  to  carry 
you  through  the  manifold  perils  of  bog  and  brake,  ploughed  field  and  fence,  so  as  to  land  you 
safely  on  the  scene  of  final  victory,  it  is  with  a  thrill  of  absolute  triumph  that  you  will  see  the 
soft  brown  brush  waved  aloft — just  as  though  you  had,  in  truth,  by  means  of  your  own  personal 
valour  and  prowess,  rid  the  world  of  a  monster,  or  yourself  of  a  deadly  enemy. 

As  it  is,  the  worst  thing  that  can  be  said  against  Reynard,  in  his  dealings  with  the  human 
kind,  is  that  he  absolutely  refuses  to  be  tamed  by  any  of  their  arts  ;  and  if  we  really  credit  him 
with  half  the  amount  of  sagacity  which  legend  and  report  attribute  to  him,  we  can  scarcely  wonder 
that  he  should,  on  principle,  refuse  the  blandishments  of  a  race  of  beings  who  have  certainly  never 
shown  themselves  in  the  light  of  friends.  We  should  not  be  surprised  if  we  heard  that  he  showed 
a  decided  distaste  to  Englishmen  in  particular.  He  might  well  do  so,  considering  for  how  many 
generations  they  have  been  his  hereditary  foes. 

Not   only   to   those   who   are   actively   and    absolutely  engaged   in    the   chase   is   the   hunt   a 
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matter  of  interest  and  excitement.  The  enthusiasm  seems  absolutely  catching.  All  sorts  of  people 
come  to  see  the  hounds  throw  off:  people  from  the  village  who  never  mounted  a  horse  in  their 
lives ;  people  from  the  town  ever  so  many  miles  off,  who  would  scarcely  know  a  fox  if  they  saw 
him ;  people  on  foot,  on  horseback,  and  in  carriages  ;  smart  people,  shabby  people  ;  rich  people, 
poor  people;  all  are  at  the  meet,  and  a  very  pretty  sight  it  is.  Indeed,  what  with  the  scarlet, 
or,  as  it  is  technically  called,  pink  coats  of  the  hunt  proper,  the  gay  dresses  of  the  ladies  in  car- 
riages, the  trim  habits  of  the  ladies  on  horseback,  the  perpetual  baying  and  fidgetting  of  the 
hounds,  every  tail  in  the  pack  working  away  as  though  it  were  trying  to  wag  the  dog,  the  calls 
of  the  huntsman,  the  champing  and  chafing  of  impatient  horses,  the  perpetual  babble  and  chatter 
of  tongues,  and  the  general  excitement  of  horses,  human  kind,  and  dogs,  the  whole  scene,  framed 
in  by  a  pretty  bit  of  rural  scenery,  is  as  animated  and  taking  a  one  as  could  well  be  set  down 
on  canvas.  Though,  by-the-by,  it  never  is  very  successfully  set  upon  canvas,  even  by  our  most 
eminent  painters. 

Hunting-pictures  have  always  a  peculiarly  hard  and  unreal  appearance  :  either,  it  may  be, 
because  the  man  who  shall  idealize  the  favourite  English  sport  is  yet  to  be,  or  that  the  colours 
of  the  scene,  the  vivid  reds  of  the  men's  coats,  the  deep  blacks  and  browns  of  the  horses,  and 
the  black  and  white  of  the  hounds  are  too  vivid,  as  seen  on  a  bright  green  background  of  lawn 
or  field,  for  actual  reproduction.  Or,  it  may  be  again  that  the  whole  scene,  being  one  continued 
thrill  of  animation,  is  impossible  to  photograph,  as  it  were,  in  a  state  of  repose.  This,  or  some 
other  cause,  must  account  for  the  general  feeling  of  disappointment  with  which  hunting-pictures 
invariably  affect  us.  And  surely  of  a  hunt,  as  of  many  other  attractive  things,  we  may  truly  say, 
"  It  must  be  seen  to  be  appreciated." 

In  no  country  in  the  world  do  ladies  ride  so  much  or  so  well  as  in  England.  In  many 
parts  of  Europe  the  occupation  is  still  considered  unfeminine,  and  is  much  discountenanced  by 
mothers  and  diaper  ones  of  the  old-fashioned  school.  In  England,  however,  a  young  lady  of 
position  is  taught  to  ride  as  certainly  as  she  is  taught  to  spell,  mounting  a  pony  in  her  early 
years  almost  after  the  rough-and-ready  fashion  practised  by  her  brothers,  and  becoming,  long 
before  she  has  reached  womanhood,  a  practised  and  graceful  rider.  Of  course,  before  this 
desirable  end  is  attained,  several  disagreeable  and  it  may  be  dangerous  experiences  will  probably 
have  to  be  gone  through  by  the  young  equestrian ;  but  it  shows  somewhat  remarkably  the 
difference  between  the  male  and  female  constitution,  that  while  no  man,  it  is  said,  is  a  good 
horseman  till  he  has  been  thrown  three  times,  a  woman  once  thrown  is  never  a  good  or  fearless 
rider  again.  Many  country-bred  ladies  hunt  with  as  much  ardour  and  persistency  as  their 
husbands  and  brothers,  and  those  who  do  not  actually  follow  the  hounds  or  win  the  brush  are, 
at  least,  to  be  seen  at  the  meets,  and  take  an  eager  interest  in  all  matters  connected  with  the 
time-honoured  sport. 

But  fox-hunting  and  shooting  are  not  the  only  outdoor  occupations  which  the  winter  months 
afford  to  the  idle  and  wealthy.  Where  there  is  land  there  is  generally  water ;  and  where  there 
is  water,  winter,  as  a  rule,  converts  it  for  some  little  time,  at  least,  into  ice.  English  winters  are 
proverbially  capricious,  and  skating  is  not  often  to  be  enjoyed  for  many  days  together  with  any- 
thing like  comfort  or  safety  ;  but  for  that  very  reason,  perhaps,  the  rare  occasions  are  seized  with 
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an  avidity  which  amounts  almost  to  mania.  From  early  morning  till  late  evening,  in  fog  and 
gloom,  by  torchlight,  by  moonlight,  by  no  light  at  all,  the  devotees  of  the  skates  curvet  and  caper 
as  though  muscles  were  made  of  steel-springs,  and  legs  were  machines  which  can  be  wound  up 
like  clockwork,  warranted  not  to  run  down  for  so  many  hours. 

To  the  indoor  winter- amusements  of  a  country-house  we  have  already  made  some  allusion, 
but  we  have  omitted  to  mention  the  more  formal  entertainments,  the  dinners  and  dances  which 
at  intervals  break  in  upon  the  somewhat  homely  monotony  of  rural  life.  Friendly  dinners,  indeed, 
are  matters  of  constant  occurrence,  and  are  much  less  formal  and  dull  than  London  dinner-parties 


ON   THE   ICE. 


from  the  fact  that  everybody  at  them  knows  everybody  else,  for  of  course  it  would  be  a  solecism 
to  ask  any  but  the  right  set  to  meet  one  another. 

More  than  that,  not  only  is  each  person  acquainted  with  his  neighbour,  but  he  is  also  conver- 
sant with  the  whole  concerns  of  the  said  neighbour,  to  the  extent  of  being  informed  of  his  exact 
income — debts  and  embarrassments  if  any — family  difficulties  and  differences  ;  while  in  the  case  of 
the  female  portion  of  the  community,  the  contents  of  each  lady's  wardrobe  are  equally  well  known. 

"Who  is  coming  to-night?"  you  ask  of  your  country  hostess,  and  she  will  tick  off  on  her 
fingers  the  number  of  her  expected  guests,  each  lady  described  attired  in  the  costume  in  which 
she  will  presently  appear,  as  though  your  hostess  had  paid  a  private  visit  to  their  respective 
dressing-rooms. 
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"  There  '11  be  Lady  Darrell  in  her  black  velvet  and  point,  and  Mrs.  Talbot  in  her  grey  silk, — 
she 's  had  it  trimmed  with  red  velvet  this  year  ;  and  little  Mrs.  Dovecot,  in  her  wedding-dress  as 
usual, — it 's  getting  rather  old-fashioned,  to  be  sure,  but  now  it 's  turned  it  looks  pretty  well  ;  and 
Miss  Prim  in  her  white  muslin,"  and  so  on,  and  so  on.  And  when  the  moment  of  arrival  comes, 
there  is  everybody,  just  as  the  prophet  had  predicted. 


GOING   OUT   TO    DINNER. 


These  things  being  so,  it  may  readily  be  understood  that  at  country  dinner-parties  there  is 
no  difficulty  as  to  small-talk  wherewith  to  while  away  the  lagging  hours.  On  the  contrary  :  the 
talk  is,  to  be  sure,  exceedingly  small,  not  to  say  minute  ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  it  is  of  interest  to 
those  who  indulge  in  it ;  and,  at  least,  society  generally  is  saved  from  the  horrors  of  the  "  awful 
pause."  The  men,  too,  have  plenty  of  interests  in  common  :  farming,  gardening,  hunting,  stable 
interests- — to  say  nothing  of  local  politics  ;  and  the  result  is  a  generally  harmonious  whole. 

In  addition  to  these  frequent  dinners,  which  in  country-districts,  by  reason  of  the  prevalence 
of  clique  and   party,  social  and  political,   never  attain  the   monster  proportions   of  London  dinners, 
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there  is  now  and  again  a  ball,  which  embraces  in  its  larger  horizon  a  more  extensive  circle  than 
could  be  expected  to  meet  amicably  and  genially  across  the  mahogany.  In  hunting  districts 
there  is  always  the  Hunt-Ball,  held  at  the  nearest  county-town,  and  largely  patronized  by  the 
upper  ten.  Then  there  is  the  County-Ball,  which  is  very  comprehensive  in  character,  but  where 
each    set    knows  how  to  keep  in  its  right    place.       But   these  and  other    similar  festivities  are  all 
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held  in  the  public  room  of  some  hotel  in  a  town,  to  which  the  dwellers  in  the  rural  districts  have 
to  make  a  long  and  weary  pilgrimage  by  road  or  rail  in  order  to  put  in  an  appearance.  Large 
private  dances  in  country-houses  are  also  occasionally  held  ;  but  they  are  not  of  frequent  occur- 
rence, on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  collecting  a  number  of  people  together  in  a  scattered  country 
district,  and  also  from  the  general  paucity  of  young  men.  When  such  an  event  does  take  place, 
such  as  on  the  occasion  of  a  coming  of  age  or  the  debut  of  a  young  lady  into  society,  immense 
efforts  are  made  to  secure  a  success  by  filling  all    the  neighbouring   houses  with  young   people  of 
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both  sexes,  so  as  to  infuse  what  may  be  called  new  blood  into  the  assembly,  while  the  house 
of  the  entertainer  is  simply  crammed  to  overflowing  from  garret  to  basement  with  "staying" 
guests.  But  these  occasions  are,  as  we  have  said,  rare  ;  and  the  usual  tenour  of  country-life  flows 
on  placidly  enough,  with  no  greater  excitement,  as  far  as  society  goes,  than  that  which  is  contained 
within   its  own  four  walls  and   somewhat   extended    family-circle.       The   speciality  of   the   country- 
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house  is,  above  all,  that  it  is  the  home  of  the  family.  Here  parents  and  children,  brothers  and 
sisters,  absolutely  live  together  and  come  to  know  one  another  ;  fashionable  ladies  are  not  too 
fashionable  to  visit  their  own  nurseries  ;  fashionable  fathers  find  time,  free  from  the  perpetual 
round  of  town  engagements,  to  make  acquaintance  with  their  own  children.  As  for  our  Squire, 
we  think  he  is  hardly  ever  to  be  seen  at  home  without  a  grandchild  upon  his  knee  ;  and,  though 
his  sons  and  daughters  are  all    long  since    married  or  grown  up,  the  old   Hall    is  never,  the  long 
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winter    through,   without  the  pleasant  ring  of  children's   voices  and  pattering  feet  echoing  through 
the  corridors  and  in  and  out  of  the  maze  of  low-ceiled  irregular  rooms. 

In  addition  to  all  the  pastimes  of  which  we  have  taken  note,  country  ladies  occupy  them- 
selves, as  a  rule,  a  good  deal  in  making  the  acquaintance  of  their  poor  neighbours,  and  in  assisting 
in  many  kindly  ofhces  among  them,  becoming  in  many  instances  very  angels  of  hope  and  mercy 
in  poor  homes  darkened  by  suffering  and  sorrow.  Country  gentlemen  meanwhile  busy  them- 
selves in  one  way  or  another  on  their  land,  and  the  elder  ones,  at  least,  in  the  justice-room 
and  on   the  magistrates'  bench,  where  their  good  sense  and  judgment  are  often  put  to  a  test  the 
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severity  of  which,  it  is  to  be  feared,  they  are  not  always  able  creditably  to  stand.  Still,  though 
it  is  probable  there  will  always  be  Dogberrys  in  the  land,  on  the  whole  the  balance  of  justice  is 
held  very  fairly  on  the  magistrates'  bench  by  English  country  gentlemen  ;  and  duties  both  difficult 
and  disagreeable  are  fulfilled  honestly  and,  as  a  whole,  impartially ;  though  it  would  perhaps  be 
beyond  human  nature  to  expect  a  landed  gentleman  with  game-preserves,  not  to  be  inclined  to 
regard  poaching  as  the  deepest  sin  of  which  mankind  is  capable,  and  orchard-robbing  the  most 
heinous  and  unpardonable  offence  of  youth. 

What  with  one   thing  and   another,  however,  with  work  and   healthful   play,  and   all    the  new 
books  from  the  circulating  library,  country  winters  are   passed   brightly  enough.       But  when  all  is 
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said  and  done,  it  is  impossible  to  deny  that  the  real  delight  of  a  country-house  is  during  the 
flowery  season  of  the  year,  when  the  garden  is  in  perfection,  and  the  park  in  its  glory ;  and  those 
of  our  country  gentry  who  are  unfashionable  enough  to  live  through  the  spring  and  summer  at 
their  country-seats  may  certainly,  apart  from  fashion,  be  said   to  have  the  best  of  it. 

This  is  particularly  the  case  in  England,  where  the  parks  and  gardens,  amid  which  our 
gentlemen's  country-houses  are  situated,  are  so  extremely  beautiful.  They  are  matters  on  which 
we  really  have  some  reason  for  boasting.  There  is  nothing  like  them,  or  to  equal  them  in  their 
special  way,  elsewhere.  Italy  has  her  pleasure-grounds  laid  out  in  terraces,  and  adorned  with 
statuary  and  fountains.  In  their  way  they  are  beautiful,  but  to  our  mind  they  are  not  gardens  at 
all.      France  attempts  an  English  park,  and  straightway  we  have  a  wood,  a  mere  plantation.      In 
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England  there  is  scarcely  a  village  but  has  attached  to  the  better-class  houses  in  it  such  gardens 
as  would  be  absolutely  show-places  in  any  other  country  of  Europe. 

The  house  stands,  of  course,  in  the  midst  of  its  gardens,  generally  approached  by  a  drive 
which  skirts  the  park-land  or  winds  through  shrubberies.  On  one  side  of  the  house  will  be  a 
maze  of  these  shrubberies  and  plantations,  a  kind  of  miniature-wood,  shielding,  as  a  rule,  out- 
houses, stables,  and  fruit-  and  vegetable-gardens  from  view.  These  last,  however,  though  in  a 
measure  kept  in  the  background,  form  no  inconsiderable  part  of  the  attractions  of  a  country  resi- 
dence. In  the  kitchen-garden  are  the  hothouses  and  forcing-houses  for  rare  fruits,  the  vineries 
and  pineries,  and  melon-beds,  which  are  equally  the  pride  and  the  anxiety  of  a  country  gentleman's 
existence,  and  which  he  finds  as  a  rule  so  costly  a  pleasure.  Here,  too,  are  the  greenhouses  and 
nurseries  of  rare  plants  dear  to  the  heart  of  the  country  lady,  and  to  which  she  is  sure  to  conduct 
her  friends  almost  before  she  has  done  the  honours  of  any  other  part  of  her  domain — that  is,  if 
her  gardener  permits  her  to  have  the  run  of  them.  For  the  British  head-gardener  (he  is  generally 
a  Scot  of  stern  aspect  and   rough  speech)  is  a  terrible  tyrant,  and  a  thorough  autocrat  within  his , 
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own  precincts.       He   does  as  a  rule  permit    his    employers   to  visit  his  premises,  but   it  would   be 

an  outrage    on  all    the    rules   of  garden-etiquette   if  the  master  of  the    establishment  were  to  cut 

a  bunch  of  his    own  grapes,  or  the   mistress   gather  a  blossom    from  her  own  camelia-tree.      We 

have    known  instances    in  which  a  lady  did    not  venture   to  cull  a  nosegay  from  her  own  borders 

for  fear  of  offending  the  over-sensitive  feelings  of  her  horticultural  chef,  though  this  is  perhaps  an 

extreme  case.  But  without  exception  the  head-gardener  is  a  man  jealous  of  his  rights,  watch- 
ing over  what  he  invariably  calls  his  flowers  and  his  fruit 
as  the  celebrated  dragon  of  myth  over  the  golden  fruit 
of  the   Hesperides. 

The  front  side  of  the  house  looks  out  upon  a  broad 
close-shaven  lawn,  shaded,  it  may  be,  by  one  or  two  wide- 
spreading,  weather-worn  cedars,  and  diversified  with  flower- 
beds which  it  is  the  modern  fashion  to  fill  in  with  formal 
patterns  of  massed  colour,  so  as  to  make  them  present 
an  appearance  as  unlike  that  of  real  flowers  as  possible. 
The  less  of  these  perhaps  the  better,  although  the  bright 
ribands  of  colour  which  edge  the  lawn  have  a  gay  and 
pleasing  effect.  The  lawn,  as  a  lawn,  is  a  thoroughly 
British    institution,    unique    indeed,   and    possesses    a   rare 

charm  and  beauty  of  its  own  ;   but  it  is  not  in  any  sense  a  real  garden. 

It  is  well    if  somewhere  at  the  side  of  the   house,  out   of  sight,  and    perhaps  a  little  out  of 

mind,  may  be  found  a  garden,  such  as  our  forefathers  knew  and   took  pride  in,  surrounded  with 

tall   yew-  and    privet-hedges,  and   filled  with  common  sweet-smelling  plants,  which  are   allowed   to 

grow  without   geometrical    arrangement.      Such   a  one    there 

is    at    the    Hall    in    our    village.       It    is    here    that    we    must 

come    to    smell    the    true    perfumes   of    flowers,    to    find    the 

butterflies  and   the   honey-bees,  and    to   hear   the    true   notes 

of    our    English    song-birds — for    it    is    a    curious    fact    that 

English    singing-birds    do    not   care    for  shrubs    and    trees   of 

foreign  extraction.      Closely  grown   yew-  or  hawthorn-hedges 

are    their   favourite    haunts,   offering   them   secure    and   warm 

nesting-room  ;  while  scarcely  a  bird  of  English  breed  will  make 

its  home   in  exotic   evergreens,  such  as  the  rhododendron  or 

laurel. 
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Beyond  the  quaint  and  old-fashioned  garden,  known  at 
the  Hall  as  the  Lady's  Walk,  and  popularly  supposed  to  be  haunted  by  the  ghost  of  some  former 
mistress  of  the  mansion,  is  the  ancient  bowline-preen,  a  stretch  of  turf  of  velvet  smoothness, 
enclosed  by  a  sloping  turf-bank,  and  flanked  by  a  hedge  of  extraordinary  thickness,  from  the  top 
of  which  rise  every  now  and  again  clipped  yews  of  monster  shape,  some  in  sugarloaf  form,  some 
like  gigantic  mushrooms — fearful  and  wonderful  enough,  one  would  fancy,  to  frighten  away,  in  the 
dim    starlight   or  ghastlier  moonlight,   any  walking   lady  of   ordinary   nerves,   except    for  the    fact, 
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perhaps,  that   she  may  have  been  familiar  with  these  very  monsters  in  the  heyday  of  her  youth, 
two  hundred  years  or  more  ago. 

Beyond  this,  again,  on  the  verge  of  the  park,  is  the  curious  old  fish-pond,  fed  by  a  tiny 
streamlet  which  flows  through  the  park  and  disgorges  itself  over  a  stone  basin  and  some  ancient 
masonry  into  what  was  once  a  bricked  reservoir,  but  which,  broken  away  and  overgrown  with  weeds, 
has  more  the  appearance  of  a  natural  pool.  There  are  no  fish  in  it  now,  but  if  we  try  effects 
by  throwing  pieces  of  bread  into  the  somewhat  muddy  water,  a  rat  will  probably  be  seen  making 
his  stealthy  way  from  the  bank  to  avail  himself  of  our  generosity. 


THE   OLD   SUN-DIAI, 


There  is  a  look  of  decay,  a  sense  of  gentle  melancholy,  pervading  these  old  pleasure -gardens 
of  a  former  generation  which  fill  our  souls  with  a  kind  of  tender  emotion  as  we  wander  among 
them.  They  may  well,  we  think,  be  haunted  by  the  ghosts  of  those  whose  hand  seems  so  visibly 
laid  upon  them.  We  fancy  we  ourselves  could  scarcely  be  found  objecting  to  the  presence  of  any 
ghost  whom  we  might  meet  here,  clad  in  ruff  and  stiff  brocade,  or  farthingale  and  wimple.  The 
place  seems  to  belong  of  right  to  them  more  than  to  us,  just  as  does  the  old  sun-dial  which, 
stiff  with  age,  refuses  now  to  count  the  time  for  us,  out  of  sympathy,  it  may  be,  for  those  dead 
ones  long  since  passed  away,  whose  hours  of  sunshine  it  recorded,  and  for  whom  Time  itself  has 
ended. 

But  did  our  ancestors,  one  is  tempted  to  ask  in  looking  again  upon  the  moss-grown  dial,  in 
truth  count  only  their  sunny  hours  ?      And  if  so 

Ah,  well!  we  must  hasten  onward,  since  Time  for  us  has  not  stopped,  but  threatens,  so  we 
are  told,  to  whirl  away  more  swiftly  every  day,  both  in  sunshine  and  in  shade,  leaving  us  absolutely 
no  leisure  for  moralizing  by  the  way. 

The  glory  of  our   English   gentleman's   seat    is,  after  all,  the   Park.       It   lies   on  the   farther 
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side  of  the  lawn  and  gardens,  separated  from  them  probably  by  a  ha-ha  or  sunk  fence,  so  that 
from  the  house  the  whole  sweep  of  grass-land  is  exposed  to  view  without  break  or  hindrance. 
It  is  generally  pretty  open  ground,  with  clumps  of  trees  here  and  there,  and  an  occasional  covert, 
from  in  and  out  of  which  bright-plumed  pheasants  and  little  brown  partridges  will  be  seen  con- 
tinually popping,  and  among  the  thickets  of  which  nightingales  trill  both  by  day  and  night. 


THE    PARK. 


Here  and  there  are  glades,  here  and  there  hillocks.  No  one  yard  of  ground  resembles  the 
other,  and  through  all  there  is  scarcely  trace  of  human  vicinity,  perhaps  not  so  much  even  as  a 
footpath. 

The  great  charm  of  an  English  park  is  its  close  adherence  to  Nature.  If  it  is  not  abso- 
lutely natural,  it  approaches  so  closely  to  Nature,  and  Nature  has  done  so  much  to  render  it 
what  it  is,  that  we  are  inclined  to  give  all  the  credit  where  so  much  is  due.  "  The  animals," 
says  a  celebrated  French  writer,  "  think  it  a  veritable  wilderness,  and  voluntarily  people  its  solitudes. 
There  the  deer  are  at  home  ;  clouds  of  aquatic  birds  hover  above  the  lakes,  and  the  pining  heron 
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thinks   once   more  she  will    find    her  favourite    swamp.       Here    human    art    has    neither    place    nor 
portion." 

This  description  may  perhaps  apply  more  accurately  to  those  extensive  pleasure-grounds 
which  surround  the  mansions  of  our  wealthier  nobles,  yet  it  is  more  or  less  true  of  every  English 
country-house  pretentious  enough  to  be  possessed  of  any  approach  to  a  park. 

The  Hall  at  our  village  is,  as  we  have  said,  by  no  means  a  pretentious  house,  and  the  grounds 
do  not  cover  a  space  of  above  twenty  acres.  But  as  a  miniature  park  they  are  as  richly  wooded 
and  varied  as  any  it  has  been  our  chance  to  come  across.  Some  of  the  trees  are  very  old, 
their  roots  moss-grown  and  wandering  out  aboveground  in  every  direction  in  fantastic  gnarls  and 
twists  ;  others  have,  in  the  storms  of  time,  lost  many  of  their  lower  branches  :  for  they  are  not 
much  interfered  with  by  woodman  or  gardener,  but  are  left  to  thrive  or  to  decay  according  as 
fate  or  chance  may  determine.  It  is,  indeed,  a  pity  that  more  young  forest-trees  are  not,  as  a 
rule,  planted  to  supply  the  place  of  those  which  have  already  passed  their  prime.  But  the  general 
custom  is  not  to  be  thus  careful  for  the  future,  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  generations 
to  come  will  suffer  in  this  respect  for  the  parsimony  or  short-sightedness  of  their  predecessors. 
We  are  making  life  very  easy  and  comfortable  for  the  coming  ones  in  many  ways,  however,  so 
let  us  console  ourselves  with  the  reflection  that  it  is  not  fair  that  they  should  reap  all  advantages. 

One  of  the  finest  bits  of  the  Hall  park  is  an  avenue  of  magnificent  elms,  planted,  it  may  be 
supposed,  in  olden  times  as  an  approach  to  a  house  ;  but  which  now  unfortunately  leads  to 
nowhere  except  to  some  outhouses  and  farm-buildings.  It  seems  a  pity  that  either  the  Hall  or 
the  avenue  could  not  be  transported  bodily,  so  as  to  be  more  appropriately  adjusted.  As  it  is, 
however,  the  elm-walk  has  the  charm  of  retirement  and  sylvan  peace,  which  it  would  altogether 
lose,  were  its  shadowy  glades  converted  into  a  mere  ornamental  appendage  to  the  house.  As  it 
is,  there  could  scarcely  be  found  a  more  delightful  retreat  for  sultry  noon  than  the  stretch  of 
mossy  turf  which  lies  between  the  long  double  line  of  ancient  forest-giants.  Here  surely,  as  it 
seems  to  us,  if  anywhere, — given  a  good  conscience  and  a  soft  summer's  day  such  as  England 
now  and  again  affords  us, — a  man  might  lay"  himself  upon  old  Mother  Earth  and  take  his  fill  of 
restful  enjoyment,  feeling  himself  in  absolute  harmony  with  the  Nature  about  him.  There  is  a 
sense  of  brooding  peace  over  all  the  scene  which  is  at  once  solemnizing  and  soothing.  Stretch 
yourself  at  length  upon  the  short  fresh-smelling  turf,  and  try  the  effect.  The  bright  green  leaves 
of  the  giant  old  elms  rustle  softly  a  hundred  feet  or  more  above  your  head  ;  the  sky  beyond  is 
of  a  delicate  changeful  blue,  more  beautiful  in  its  shades  than  the  deeper  azure  of  the  South  ; 
the  sunlight  flickers  down  between  the  old  brown  boughs,  and  spangles  the  grass  with  dancing 
patches  of  golden  green  among  the  shadows.  The  sounds  of  country  life  come  faintly  across 
scented  fields  and  hedges — the  voices  of  the  haymakers,  the  lowing  of  cattle,  the  chiming  of  the 
church  clock,  the  distant  scrape  of  the  scythe,  or  the  monotonous  clang  of  the  blacksmith's  forge- 
hammer.  Nearer  sounds  are  the  buzzing  and  hum  of  insects,  each  on  his  tiny  cares  intent ;  the 
cawing  and  fluttering  of  rooks  about  the  nests  which  they  have  probably  by  this  time  abandoned 
for  the  summer,  but  which  they  still  visit  constantly  for  the  sake  of  the  tender  old  memories 
attaching  to  them.  Song-birds  are  chanting  a  more  melodious  lay  in  the  thicket  hard  by,  and 
every  now  and  again   the  sharp  tap  of  the  woodpecker's  beak  will  make  itself  heard  on  the  bark 
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of  a  hollow  tree.  The  sound  is  monotonous,  and  if  you  set  yourself  to  the  task  of  listening  for 
it,  or  for  any  other  sound  in  the  calm  stillness  of  this  summer's  day,  it  is  probable  you  will  find 
weary  Nature  yielding  to  the  intoxication  of  the  soft  shimberous  air,  and  in  less  time  than  I 
have  taken  to  write  about  it  you  yourself  will  be  away  in  the  land  of  dreams,  all  the  pleasant 
sights,  and  sounds,  and  smells  about  you  merged  and  melted  into  an  unconscious  bliss. 

Only,  as  you  value  your  repose,  reader,  let  me  advise  you  to  lay  the  book,  with  which  you 
are  doubtless  furnished  across  your  face,  before  you  sleep,  or  your  rest  may  be  fitful  and  your 
dreams  less  sweet ! 

At  the  end  of  the   park  farthest  from  the  house  is  a  miniature   lake,   upon  which  all  manner 
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of  strange  and  bright-feathered  waterfowl  are  to  be  found.  This  is  the  Squire's  hobby,  which 
he  has  ridden  pretty  freely  of  late  years,  somewhat,  it  is  said,  to  the  annoyance  of  his  careful 
wife,  who  has  objected  at  times  to  see  considerable  sums  of  money,  which  would  have  been  useful 
in  other  ways,  expended  on  rare  specimens  of  creatures  who,  as  she  said,  were  certain  not  to 
thrive,  and  whose  flesh  was  not  even  worth  the  cooking,  much  less  their  weight  in  gold.  How- 
ever, a  country  gentleman  must  have  his  hobby,  and  after  all  the  Squire's  is  a  very  innocent  one, 
and  void  of  offence,  except  for  the  fact  that  he  insists,  for  the  sake  of  his  foreign  pets,  on  having 
the  ice  broken  up  all  over  the  lake,  the  moment  it  appears,  each  winter.  This  is  felt  to  be 
somewhat  of  a  grievance  by  the  skaters  of  the  village,  who  were,  in  former  days,  used  to  have 
the   Park  water  placed  at    their  disposal  whenever  a  spell  of   hard  weather  set   in.      But   perhaps 
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the  anxious  mothers  of  the  neighbourhood  are  not  specially  grieved  at  the  remission  of  the 
privilege,  as  the  Hall  Pond,  as  it  is  called  locally,  has  a  bad  name  for  holes  and  springs,  and  is 
indeed  reported  as  of  unknown  depth.  It  was  once  dragged  for  a  missing  child,  and  a  skeleton 
of  hideous  appearance  and  mythical  age  was  raised  from  its  depths,  a  circumstance  which  has 
ever  since  given  it  a  kind  of  evil  savour  among  us.  It  forms,  however,  with  its  wooded  banks 
and  irregular  shore,  a  very  striking  addition  to  the  beauty  of  the  Hall  park,  which,  with  the  old 
mansion  attached  to  it,  is  altogether,  according  to  local  belief  and  tradition,  the  prettiest  "place" 
within  a  radius  of  four  counties. 
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N  addition  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  Village 
proper,  and  to  the  few  wealthy  landed 
proprietors  of  the  neighbourhood  known 
as  county  families,  our  rural  population  contains 
a  certain  number  of  what  may  be  called  middle- 
class  people,  although  this  portion  of  society,  so 
preponderant  in  our  cities,  does  not  in  country 
districts  form  by  any  means  so  important  a 
section. 

The  great  distinction  between  gentle  and 
simple  in  old-fashioned  notions,  such  as  still 
obtain  in  out-of-the-way  rural  districts,  is  the 
border-line  which  separates  idleness  from  in- 
dustry. Wealth  is  not  with  us  the  test  of  all 
things.  Wealth  which  has  been  inherited  for 
generations,  means  gentility ;  wealth  which  has 
ired  by  the  personal  exertions  of  its  owner,  or  its  owner's 
father  or  grandfather,  does  not  carry  weight  or  influence  with  it ;  and 
wealth  which  is  simply  being  acquired,  is  as  though  it  had  never  been, 
except  in  the  eyes  of  those  who  enjoy  the  advantages  which  it  may 
produce  them. 
We  have  all  sorts  of  notions  as  to  this  matter.  We  like  the  accessories  of  wealth,  and  it 
is  certain  we  enjoy  the  choice  Lafitte  which  our  acquaintance,  the  brewer  of  Ellesmere  Park, 
gives  us  from  time  to  time,  better  than  the  Gladstonian  claret  of  our  friend  Colonel  Langley  at 
the  Grange.  Yet  after  all  we  are  proud  to  claim  Colonel  Langley  as  a  friend,  and  are  content 
with  excellent  Mr.  Brown  Jones  as  an  acquaintance,  for  the  reason — can  it  possibly  be,  we  wonder? 
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— that  Colonel  Langley's  ancestors  were  noted  for  their  extremely  profligate  manners  two  hundred 
years  ago,  and  that  Mr.  Brown  Jones's  grandfather  was  a  worthy  butcher  and  citizen  of  our  nearest 
county-town.  It  may  be  so.  The  question  is  a  difficult  one,  and  yet  the  facts  remain.  In 
country  society  we  are  extremely  particular  in  the  matter  of  grandfathers. 

Colonel  Langley  has  the  entree  into  society,  and  Mr.  Brown  Jones  has  not.  And  between 
"society"  represented  by  the  county  families,  and  Bohemianism  represented  by  the  well-to-do 
middle-class,  there  is  a  great  gulf  fixed,  only  to  be  bridged  over  in  certain  privileged  cases,  such 
as  that  of  Colonel  Langley,  whose  wife's  mother  was  an  earl's  daughter,  or  by  the  rector,  whose 
position  we  have   already  considered,  and  who  takes   the   privilege  of  his  order. 
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Next   to  the   rector  the   Langleys    decidedly  take    precedence  in  our  middle-class  coterie;    not 

so  much    from  any  special    excellence   or   refinement   in  the    individual   members  of  the   family,  as 

from  the  reasons  previously  stated.      Though,  to  be  sure,  the  Miss  Langleys  are  fine-looking  girls, 

and  how  they  manage  to  dress  so  well,  and  to  hold  up  their  heads  so  high,  on  their  marvellously 

small    income,  is  a  constant    matter,   not    only  of   surprise,  but  of   calculation   to    those    among    us 

whose  occupations  are  not  oppressively  engrossing.      Some  of  the  wealthier  members  of  our  little 

circle  are  apt  to  speak  of  them  as  being  "  proud  as  Lucifer,  and  poor  as  church  mice ; "  but,  as  a 

rule,  they  are  popular,  and   there  are  few  of  us  who  are  not  pleased  to  accept   invitations  to  the 

old  house,  itself  half  farm-house  and  half  hall — hovering,  like  its  owner,  on  the  borders  of  gentility 
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—where  Colonel  Langley  dispenses  the  cheap  claret,  and  where  Theodora,  the  handsomest  of  his 
five  daughters,  works  like  a  day  labourer  in  her  garden  with  all  the  grace  and  dignity  of  a  queen. 
We  all  take  an  extreme  pride  and  delight  in  our  gardens.  They  are,  as  a  rule,  our  one  -hobby 
and  chief  extravagance.  Some  of  us  keep  a  gardener  for  our  garden's  exclusive  benefit,  others 
of  us  what  is  known  as  a  handy-man,  who  combines  the  offices  of  gardener  and  groom  to  our 
horse  or  pony-carriage.       Others  of  us   have    to   be  content  with  a  job  man,  who   comes   to  us,   it 
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may  be,  once  or  twice  in  the  week  ;  and  in  this  case,  as  we  all  pride  ourselves  on  the  perfect 
order  and  trimness  of  our  gardens,  we  have  to  do  a  good  deal  of  the  work  ourselves.  But,  as 
a  rule,  this  is  a  labour  of  real  love.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  more  personal  trouble  we  have 
with  our  garden,  the  more  we  get  to  care  for  it.  We  come  to  know  every  tree,  almost  every 
plant,  within  its  borders.  We  feel  a  living  sympathy  with  the  struggles  of  weakly  asparagus  or 
blighted  rose-trees.  We  pick  our  early  strawberries  with  a  thrill  of  triumph,  and  watch  the 
blossoming  of  the  orchard  with  the  anxiety  of  a  parent  over  the  first  toddling  steps  of  his  first- 
born. 
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We  have,  most  of  us,  a  lawn,  smooth-shaven  to  velvet  softness,  immediately  before  or  behind 
our  house,  as  the  case  may  be.  This  has  become  within  late  years  an  absolute  requirement  in 
a  country-house  which  puts  forward  any  pretension  whatever  to  gentility.  The  old-fashioned 
gardens  are  all  cleared  away  and  the  space  turfed  over,  room  only  being  left  for  a  gravel  walk 
and  a  border  between  the  grass-plot  and  the  wall  of  the  garden. 

On  the  lawn  through  the  summer  months  a  great  deal  of  our  social  and  family  life  is 
passed.  Here,  lawn-tennis  and  croquet  are  played  by  the  more  active  members  of  our  body. 
Here,   chairs   are   set    for    the    elders,   with    books   and    needlework  ;    here    day   after    day,  through 
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the  afternoon,  is  to  be  heard  the  pleasant  clatter  of  tea-cups  and  tongues  ;  and  here  we  pace 
backwards  and  forwards  in  the  long  twilight  in  pairs  and  trios,  smoking  and  chatting.  Beyond 
the  lawn  is  the  kitchen  garden,  shielded  from  view  by  a  clump  of  rhododendrons,  which  make  a 
brilliant  bank  of  colour  in  the  early  summer.  Here,  too,  is  a  rustic  summer-house,  pretty  enough 
to  look  at,   but  not  much   in   use  on  account  of  the  spiders  and  earwigs  which  infest  it. 

The  kitchen  garden  has  a  good  show  of  the  commoner  kinds  of  vegetables  and  fruit.  A 
large  space  is  left  for  the  strawberry-plant,  which  is  a  favourite  among  us,  and  the  walls  are 
lined  with  plum  and  green-gage  climbers.  Peaches  do  not,  as  a  rule,  ripen  well  with  us.  There 
are  a  few  apple-trees  overshadowing  the   cabbages  ;   but  in  the  majority  of  cases  the  orchard  is,  in 
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our  part  of  the  country,  beyond  or  beside  the  garden,  apples  and  pears  having  the  honour  of  a 
domain  of  their  own.  Some  of  the  orchards  in  our  neighbourhood  are  very  old,  and  very 
picturesque — indeed,  as  we  all  know,  there  is  nothing  more  beautiful  in  our  rural  world  than  a 
fine  old  orchard  in  the  blossom-time,  when  every  separate  tree  is  a  living  mass  of  delicate  bloom 
like  a  magnified  bride's  bouquet.  And  even  in  the  autumn,  when  the  boughs  hang  heavy  with 
fruit,  and  the  perfume  of  the  apple  is  in  the  air,  giving  it  an  indescribable  scent  of  fulness  and 
richness,  there  are  few  spots  which  have  a  homelier  charm  than  these  grassy  fruit-woods. 

Next    in  position  to    our   half-pay  Colonel  we    may,   I    think,  rank    the  Miss  Prettymans,  two 
maiden  ladies  of  uncertain  age  and  small  income,  who  inhabit  a  cottage  beside  the  river,  close  to 
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what  is  known  among  us  as  the  Weir  Mill.  They  are  the  daughters  of  a  former  rector,  and  acquire 
a  considerable  amount  of  dignity  from  the  fact  that  they  have  a  brother  a  dean,  and  a  sister  married 
to  an  M.P.  The  dean  has,  moreover,  occasionally  paid  a  visit  to  Mill  Cottage,  and  now  and  then 
fashionable-looking  young  men  or  women,  whom  the  sisters  introduce  rather  ostentatiously  as  "our 
nephew"  or  "our  niece,"  will  be  found  as  guests  of  the  little  household.  The  attractions  of  the 
river,  even  more  than  the  charm  of  the  aunts'  society,  is  uncharitably  supposed  among  us  to 
account  for  the  frequent  visits  of  these  denizens  of  a  gayer  world,  for  though  we  hardly  think  it 
likely  that  the  charms  of  the  Miss  Prettymans  would  be  able  to  draw  admiring  nieces  and  nephews 
from  the  gay  vortex  of  London  dissipation,  we  are  quite  willing  to  grant  that  the  beauties  of  our 
river  are  capable  of  so  attracting  them.     We  are,  as  has  been  previously  stated,  proud  of  our  river, 
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and  fond  of  it,  and  a  good  deal  of  our  middle-class  sociability  is  connected  in  one  way  or  another 
with  its  use  and  enjoyment.  Fishing  and  boating  are  the  constant  occupations  of  our  men  of 
leisure,  and  water-picnics    and   river    excursions    the   favourite    dissipations   of  our  summer    season. 


A    LOOK-OUT   OVER   HIE    KIVER. 


Here,  above  all,  is  a  grand  opportunity  for  the  flirtations  which  are  the  very  life  and  soul  of  our 
village  society,  and  as  quite  a  considerable  number  of  our  "genteel"  houses  have  a  view  of  the 
river,  either  from  back  or  front,  gossip,  the  hundred-tongued,  finds  plenty  of  amusement  in  the 
mere  contemplation  of  our  limpid  stream. 
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And  it  must  be  confessed  that  in  the  matters  of  flirtation  and  gossip  few  places  can  compare 
with  a  retired  country  village.  We  are  all  thrown  so  frequently  into  one  another's  society  ;  we  are 
all  so  thoroughly  conversant  with  one  another's  affairs,  and  all  take  such  a  terribly  keen  interest 
in  what  our  neighbours  have  done,  are  doing,  and  are  likely  to  do,  that  the  very  smallest  seed  of 
gossip  planted  in  our  midst  speedily  becomes  a  huge  tree,  beneath  whose  branches  the  entire 
society  finds  refreshment  and  delight, — a  tree,  moreover,  whose  bloom  may  be  said  to  be  almost 
eternal,  since  its  freshness  endures,  year  after  year,  without  any  appreciable  decay.  Our  flirtations, 
too,  have  the  same  curiously  enduring  quality.  They  do  not  flourish  for  a  season,  to  be  forgotten 
and  swallowed  up   in  fresher   interests    and   new  combinations,  as  is  the    case    among   larger  com- 
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munities.  Here,  a  certain  affinity  or  attraction  is  declared  by  Argus-eyed  gossip  to  subsist  between 
two  persons  of  opposite  sexes,  and  for  the  remainder  of  their  natural  lives,  probably,  the  names 
of  these  two  will  be  associated  by  common  report,  without  any  particular  change  being  apparent 
in  the  conduct  of  those  concerned.  In  this  way  we  have,  in  two  or  three  well-known  cases,  had 
flirtations  systematically  carried  on  for  a  period  of  twenty  years  without  any  diminution  of  interest 
either  in  actors  or  onlookers,  but  also  without  the  accidence  of  any  climax  whatever.  Indeed, 
when  a  climax  is  arrived  at — whether  a  marriage  or  a  rupture — we  are  all  disposed  to  be  equally 
astonished,  or  even  shocked.  Instance  the  case  of  Captain  Darrell,  who  so  long  held  the  proud 
position  of  first  young  man  among  us — leader  of  the  gilded  youth.  He  was  one  of  the  Darrells 
of  Darrell  Court,  and  had  in  his  youth  held  a  commission  in  the  Royal  Navy,  and  was  consequently 
a  man  of  some   importance.       He  was    certainly  not    more    than  forty  when  he    settled  among  us, 
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and,  though  possessed  .of  a  slightly  unpleasant  squint,  was  a  man  of  whom  we  were  proud.  He 
could  sing ;  he  could  ride ;  he  could  row ;  and  we  felt  sure  that  he  would  also  marry.  We 
adopted  him  with  pleasure,  and   instantly  assigned  him  a  partner  for  life;. 

For  the  space  of  about   ten  years  we  continued  to  show  our  interest  in  him,  inviting  him  to 
all   our    gatherings,  invariably  for    the   purpose   of    improving    his    acquaintance  with    the    Misses 
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Prettyman,  to   one   of  whom  we   had   mated   him, — an   arrangement  with  which   he    seemed   to   fall 
in  willingly  enough. 

And  at  the  end  of  the  decade  of  years  he  electrified  us  all  by  suddenly  taking  to  wife  the 
youngest  of  Miller  Green's  daughters.  Pretty,  to  be  sure,  she  was,  we  all  had  to  confess,  but  a 
foolish,  flighty,  dressed-up  thing,  as  our  ladies  asserted,  who  was  certain — they  said— to  bring  down 
the  Captain's  grey  hairs  with  sorrow  to  the  grave.     Whether  this  will  be  so  or  not  I  have  no  means 
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of  determining,  for  a  year  or  two  after  his  marriage  the  Captain  and  his  young  wife  prudently 
left  the  neighbourhood,  not  being  able,  so  it  was  said,  to  bear  the  slights  put  upon  them.  By 
the  rash  act  of  his  marriage  the  Captain  had  fallen  at  once,  not  only  from  the  proud  position  he 
had  so  long  occupied  as  leading  young  man  in  our  village  society,  but  absolutely  out  of  society 
altogether.  For,  as  was  said  amongst  us  at  the  time  of  the  catastrophe,  as  we  called  it,  "  We 
could  put  up  with  a  good  deal  for  the  sake  of  the  Captain,"  who,  in  spite  of  his  somewhat  rough 
manners,  was  a  favourite  among  us,  "  but  we  must  draw  the  line  somewhere."     And  that  somewhere 
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appeared  to  us  to  lie  very  decidedly  across  the  path  of  millers'  daughters  who  would  presume  to 
a  station  above  them. 

"Fancy  that  girl  going  in  to  dinner  before  me!"  said  Mrs.  Langley,  and  Mrs.  Brown- Jones, 
and  Mrs.  Hardinge,  in  chorus,  as,  in  virtue  of  her  husband's  naval  rank,  the  newly-made  wife 
had  a  prescriptive  right  to  do. 

This,  however,  in  the  case  of  the  millers  daughter,  was  an  outrage  not  to  be  endured,  and 
the  Captain  and  his  wife  had  to  bear  the  consequences  of  their  rash  attempt  "  to  fly  in  the  face 
o{  society,"  and  were  completely  ignored  by  the  whole  community,  with  the  exception  of  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  Westlake,  who,  for  purposes  of  their  own,  chose  to  take  up  with  and  notice  the  delinquents. 

We  were,  as  a  body,  at  first  somewhat  disposed   to  resent   this  conduct  on  the   Doctor's  part. 
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Yet  after  all,  though  we  felt  it  to  be  a  decided  bowing  down  in  the  house  of  Rimmon,  it  was 
difficult  for  us  to  blame,  and  even  more  difficult  for  us  to  quarrel  with,  the  Doctor.  For  if,  as 
in  the    moment   of   irritation  we  were    disposed    to    assert,   he    got    his   living   out    of   us,  we  \ 


THE    DOCTOR. 


at  the  same  time  compelled  to  acknowledge  our  equal  dependence  upon  him,  seeing  that  he  is 
our  only  medical  man  within  a  circuit  of  some  miles.  And  what  excuses  may  not  be  made  for  a 
country  doctor  with  a  large  and  expensive  family? 

Moreover,  we  are  all,  in  a  more  or  less  decree,  attached   to   Dr.  Westlake.       He  has  at  one 
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time  or  another  come  to  most  of  us  almost  in  the  guise  of  an  angel.  He  has  been  beside  us 
in  the  hour  of  suffering,  and  cheered  us  by  the  kindly  geniality  of  his  presence  ;  he  has  watched 
at  the  sick-bed  of  our  beloved  ones,  and  we  have  hung  upon  his  words  and  looks  with  the  awful 
feeling  that  life  or  death  was  in  his  sentence.  And  though  he  is  associated  in  many  of  our 
minds  with  the  most  anxious  moments  and  the  deepest  sorrows  of  our  lives,  his  own  part  has  been 
in  every  case  that  of  the  helper  and  comforter.  Though  we  do  not  receive  him  willingly  as  a 
visitor  in  our  homes,  yet  we  have  a  sense  of  protection  in  his  presence  in  our  midst ;  and  when 
the  well-known  sharp  trot  of  his  gig-horse  is  heard  passing  by  our  door — though  we  may  perhaps 
give  a  sigh  of  thankfulness  that  he  does  not  stop  before  it — we  know  that  the  mission  on  which 
he  is  speeding  is  one  of  helpfulness  and  healing. 

The  life  of  a  country  doctor  is  by  no  means  an  easy  nor  a  remunerative  one.  His  practice 
is  very  scattered,  ranging  probably  through  several  villages  or  hamlets ;  his  work  is  arduous,  some- 
times unceasing  through  night  and  day,  and  many  of  his  patients  are  so  poor  as  to  be  utterly 
unprofitable.  Indeed,  a  country  doctor  is  never  found  making  money.  If  he  can  manage  to 
maintain  his  family  decently  it  is  as  much  as  he  is  able  to  do.  When  he  dies  he,  as  a  rule,  leaves 
them  in  poverty. 

It  will  be  observed  that  we  do  not  in  our  rural  society  set  as  much  store  upon  mere  wealth 
as  is  the  case  in  cities,  or  we  should,  long  before  this,  have  had  to  make  more  particular  mention 
of  our  Dives,  the  brewer  of  Ellesmere  Park,  to  whom  we  have  as  yet  only  referred.  But,  as  it 
has  been  explained,  we  have  prejudices  which  mere  money  is  incapable  of  overriding.  At  the 
same  time  we  all  entertain  considerable  regard  for  our  knight  of  the  barrel,  and  find  him,  at 
least,  exceedingly  useful  whenever  subscriptions  are  required  for  any  local  charity.  His  name  is 
on  these  occasions  sure  to  be  at  the  head  of  the  list.  He  is,  indeed,  a  worthy  man,  but  slightly 
given  to  bombast  and  a  desire  of  impressing  all  about  him  with  a  sense  of  his  own  importance. 
He  invariably  drives  to  church.  It  would  be  an  affront  to  his  dignity  to  be  thought  capable  of 
going  there  on  foot.  He  calls  his  residence — a  large  and  substantially  built  farm-house,  surrounded 
with  a  few  acres  of  meadow  land — a  Park ;  he  talks  in  a  loud  and  authoritative  manner,  wears  white 
waistcoats  and  heavy  gold  watch-chains,  tells  you  the  price  which  he  paid  for  his  wine  and  his 
drawing-room  curtains  when  you  visit  him,  and  is  occasionally  guilty  of  dropping  his  /is.  But  all 
this  is,  as  a  local  wag  once  remarked,  but  the  froth  of  his  own  beer — the  true  stuff  remains 
behind.  His  wife,  stout,  kindly,  and  ignorant,  is  the  counterpart  of  himself,  with  perhaps  even 
a  less  degree  of  refinement  about  her.  And  it  is  rather  difficult  to  believe  that  their  only  son,  a 
youth  upon  whose  education  very  large  sums  of  money  have,  we  are  often  assured,  been  expended, 
will  prove  a  very  shining  light  in  the  polite  world.  It  is  possible  that  even  with  all  the  advan- 
tages of  wealth  and  rearing  he  may  turn  out  a  less  worthy  member  of  society  than  his  old  father, 
and  it  takes  three  generations — in  some  families — to  make  a  gentleman. 

At  one  side  of  the  grounds  (or  fields)  attached  to  Mr.  Brown-Jones's  house,  flows  a  canal, 
which  forms  a  direct  line  of  water-communication  between  our  district  and  the  great  manufacturing 
centre  of  which  we  have  previously  spoken.  The  traffic  upon  the  canal  is  not  very  great  now, 
as  the  construction  of  the  railway  enables  the  farmers  to  send  their  produce  to  market  as  cheaply 
and  more  expeditiously  by  land  ;  but  there  are  still  a  certain-  number  of  barges-^-flat-bottomed  boats 
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furnished  with  a  tiny  house  or  crib  on  deck  for  the  bargeman's  family — found  plying  their  slow- 
course  along-  the  quiet  waterway,  and  furnishing  us  now  and  then  with  some  curious  peeps  into 
a  life  altogether  different  from  that  of  the  world  about  them.  England  is  intersected  through  her 
length  and  breadth  with  a  network  of  canals  which  connects  the  metropolis  with  nearly  every 
manufacturing  town  in  the  country,  and  form  a  ready  means  of  transport  from  the  rural  districts 
to  the  great  cities.  And  in  spite  of  the  decrease  of  canal  traffic  of  late  years,  they  maintain 
in  their  whole  length  a  large  floating  population  numbered  by  many  thousands.  The  canal  bargees 
are  notoriously  a  rough  and  uncivilized  people,  as  indeed  they  must  be  from  the  nomadic  nature 
of  their  life,  and    the  very  few  chances  which    they  have   of  moral   or    intellectual    culture.       The 
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crowded  conditions  of  their  miserable  cabin-homes,  and  the  untaught  and  unkempt  condition  of 
their  children,  have  been  matters  of  late  legislative  reform,  and  many  benevolent  efforts  have  been 
made  to  bring  this  drifting  world  under  some  kind  of  religious  training  and  influence,  and  one 
of  the  members  of  our  little  society,  by  name  Mrs.  Hardinge,  has  been  for  some  years  past 
exerting  herself  as  a  missionary  amongst  them,  but  any  work  of  this  kind  must  necessarily  be 
slow  in  operation.  They  are,  at  least,  acknowledged  to  be  a  very  honest  and  hardworking  race, 
and  the  quaint  flat-bottomed  boats,  gaily  bedizened  with  paint,  and  steered  by  the  stout  arms  of 
the  bargeman's  wife,  or  by  the  scarcely  less  skilful  ones  of  his  tiny  son  or  daughter,  form  an 
element  of  animation  and  a  pretty  bit  of  colouring  in  many  a  scene  of  rural   English  life. 

Mrs.   Hardinge,  the  lady  to  whom  we  have  referred  above,  is  a  person  of  some  consequence 
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among  us,  from  the  fact  that  she  is  the  happy  mother  of  no  less  than  four  unmarried  sons,  and 
though  none  of  them  are  absolutely  living  under  the  maternal  roof,  they  are  in  the  habit  of  making 
frequent  visits  there,  especially  at  Christmas-time,  when  their  presence  is  hailed  as  a  decided  boon 
at  the  informal  dances  and  entertainments  in  which  at  that  festive  season  we  are  in  the  habit  of 
indulging.  And  though  we  are  assured  on  all  sides  that  Robert  Hardinge  is  "a  muff,"  and  we  can 
see  that  John  is  a  bad  waltzer  ;  though  Willie  is  only  a  banker's  clerk,  and  Reginald  little  better 
than  a  boy,  it  is  certain  that  our  young  ladies  do  show  them  a  certain  amount  of  favour,  and  that 
Mrs.  Hardinge  finds  no  difficulty  in  getting  young  and  pretty  assistants  for  her  missionary  work 
amono-  the  floating  heathens  of  the  canal. 


ROOD    FARM. 


On  the  farther  side  of  the  canal  which  skirts  Mr.  Brown-Jones's  fields  is  an  old  farm-house. 
Part  of  this  is  let  each  year  as  summer  lodgings,  the  occupiers  of  the  lodgings  having  in  more 
than  one  instance  returned  again  and  again  to  their  rural  quarters,  and  formed,  for  the  time,  a 
pleasant  addition  to  our  village  circle.  For  it  has  become  the  custom  among  us  to  call  upon 
the  temporary  tenants  of  Rood  Farm  and  make  them  welcome  among  us.  Or  rather  this  used 
to  be  the  case  formerly  more  than  now,  for  we  have  at  times  received  certain  shocks  to  our 
nervous  centres,  on  discovery  that  the  persons  whom  we  were  thus  honouring  with  our  notice  were 
not  of  a  class  whom  we  would  willingly  have  entertained,  had  we  been  aware  of  the  facts  of  the 
case.  Think  of  that  charming  trio  of  girls  who,  with  their  equally  charming  and  apparently 
simple-minded  mother,  made  their  way,  during  the  course  of  a  long  summer,  into  our  good 
graces  and  garden-parties,  and  whom  we  subsequently  found  to  be  the  wife  and  children  of  a 
well-known  actor,  but  of  whose  name  and  reputation  we,  in  our  ignorance,  had  never  heard !     We 
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are,  I  need  scarcely  repeat,  old-fashioned  folks,  and,  the  notion  of  a  playactor's  family  thus  let 
loose  upon  us  was,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  startling.  We  were  not  quite  sure  whether  some  portion 
of  the  theatrical  rouge  and  tinsel  would  not  be  found  clinging  about  our  very  lawns  and  travel 
walks,  over  which   these  young  people  had  trodden. 

Since  then  we  have  naturally  been  more  cautious,  and  required  credentials  from  those  of  the 
outside  world  who   should  venture  to  penetrate  into  our  inner  sanctuary  of  polite  rural  society. 

But  Rood  Farm,  with  its  changing  inmates,  has,  as  a  rule,  offered  us  a  pleasant  infusion  of 
new  blood  into  our  somewhat  stagnant  village-life,  and  in  one  instance  within  our  recollection  the 
result  of  a  summers  holiday  spent  at  the  farm  by  a  couple  of  young  reading  men,  was  an  engage- 
ment of  marriage, — an  event  of  no  small  importance  among  our  somewhat  superabundant  young- 
lady  population. 


A    SUMMER    COURTSHIP. 


The  damsel  thus  chosen  from  our  midst  was  Colonel  Langley's  third  daughter  Violet,  who 
was  always  considered  the  beauty  of  the  family.  The  progress  of  the  courtship  was,  throughout 
the  greater  part  of  the  summer,  a  spectacle  of  intense  delight  and  amusement  to  us,  affording  us 
a  large  amount  of  gossip  and  speculation,  the  general  opinion  among  us  being  that  "it  would 
never  come  to  anything."  And  when  young  Mr.  Carew  had  disappeared  from  the  scene,  we  all, 
or  the  greater  number  of  us,  concluded  that  there  would  be  nothing  left  for  Miss  Violet  to  do 
but  to  die  of  a  broken  heart. 

When  Mr.  Carew  went  away,  however,  Miss  Violet  did  not  die  of  a  broken  heart,  and 
Mr.  Carew  speedily  reappeared  among  us  in  the  character  of  Miss  Violet's  accepted  lover.  This 
is  now  several  years  since,  and  the  engagement  has  been  dragging  on  a  somewhat  slow  length  ever 
since  ;  but  Mr.  Carew,  who  has  since  that  time  been  called  to  the  Bar,  is  now  supposed  to  be  rising 
and  doing  well   in  his   profession,  and  the  marriage  is  likely,  as  we  hear,  to  take  place  soon. 
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It  might  be  gathered,  perhaps,  from  general  facts,  by  an  acute  observer,  that  we  are  not  likely 
to  be  a  community  given  to  paying  very  much  reverence  to  art  or  its  professors. 

A  few  years  since,  indeed,  we  had  very  strict — not  to  say  circumscribed — notions  as  to  the 
position  in  society  which  people  who  live  by  their  wits  in  the  exercise  of  pen  and  pencil  should 
occupy,  and  we  were  not  by  any  means  disposed  to  give  them  the  highest  place.  Our  notions  on 
some  of  these  points  have,  however,  undergone  a  change  of  late  years  on  account  of  certain 
occurrences  among  us. 

It  must  be  confessed  that  we  all  felt  a  little  doubtful  when  we  heard  that  Myrtle  Lodge  had 
been  leased  to  a  literary  man. 

"  What  is  a  literary  man  ? "  we  asked  one  another,  without  much  hope  or  expectation  of 
obtaining  a  reply. 

The  name  may  mean  anything,  we  argued.  It  may,  of  course,  cover  a  Milton  or  a  modern 
Prime  Minister.  It  may,  on  the  other  hand,  be  used  for  a  framer  of  advertisements  for  Parr's 
Life  Pills.  When  we  were  assured  that  Mr.  Hartfern,  our  new  neighbour,  was  not  a  poet  attached 
to  any  quack-medicine  house,  but  the  author  of  several  popular  novels,  our  minds  were  not  much 
the  easier.  "Novels!"  we  said.  If  he  had  been  the  compiler  of  an  Assyrian  History  we  might 
have  felt  some  respect  for  him  ;  but  what  sort  of  a  person  could  that  be  who  spent  his  days  in 
writing  trashy  love-stories  ?  We  felt  not  only  a  certain  amount  of  contempt  for  his  occupation, 
but  of  dread  as  to  the  manners  and  morals  which  this  Bohemian  was  likely  to  introduce  among 
us.  For  of  course  he  was  Bohemian.  All  authors  were.  What  would  he  be  like,  we  wondered  ? 
Did  he  ever  shave  ?  Did  he  dress  like  any  ordinary  mortal  ?  Did  he  always  speak  in  heroics  ? 
In  what  special  manner  would  he  first  outrage  all  our  notions  of  good  behaviour  and  propriety? 
Was  he  married,  and  if  so,  what  sort  of  a  creature  was  the  mistress  of  a  so-called  literary  house- 
hold likely  to  be  ? 

The  new  tenants  of  Myrtle  Lodge  thus  took  possession  under  a  shower  of  the  most  pungent 
criticism,  of  which,  we  may  be  quite  sure,  they  were  utterly  ignorant.  And  perhaps  they  never 
even  noticed  the  slight  pause  which  was  made  by  our  village  gentry  before  any  one  ventured  so 
far  as  to  make  any  advance  in  the  matter  of  calling.  It  was  not,  indeed,  until  the  carriages  of 
two  or  three  county  families  had  been  seen  stopping  at  the  modest  door  of  the  Lodge,  nor  until 
we  heard  that  during  the  first  week  of  their  residence  among  us  they  had  received  an  invitation 
to  dine  at  the  Hall,  that  we  began  to  perceive  that  we  had  taken  an  altogether  wrong  view  of 
the  case,  and  that  so  far  from  being,  as  village  magnates,  in  the  position  of  patronizing  the 
Hartferns,  it  seemed  more  than  probable  that  the  Hartferns  might  be  in  the  position  of 
patronizing  us. 

This,  however,  it  must  be  confessed,  they  never  have  done,  the  only  kind  of  assumption  on 
their  part  being  that  they  appear  to  reserve  to  themselves  the  right  of  visiting  and  being  on 
friendly  terms  with  persons  in  every  class  and  clique,  and  refusing  to  visit  those  for  whom,  however 
otherwise  unexceptionable,  they  have  no  affinity.  This  is  the  only  symptom  which  they  have 
manifested  of  what  we  take  to  be  Bohemianism.  Otherwise,  it  must  be  confessed,  they  are  a 
young  couple  of  very  ordinary  manners,  behaving  much  as  other  people  do,  eating  and  drinking 
after  the  same  fashion  as  others,  and  presenting  no  outward  sign  of  the  "  penny  dreadful "  in  their 
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home  relations.  Since  they  settled  among  us  they  have  increased  their  family  yearly  by  the 
addition  of  a  chubby-faced  baby,  and  their  eldest-born,  Milly — she  who  was  the  baby  when  they 
first  came — is  now  a  pretty  girl  of  some  eleven  or  twelve  years  old,  who  may  be  seen  almost  any 
morning  in  the  village  making  purchases  for  her  mother  in  a  very  matter-of-fact  and  unromantic 
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way,  without  the   slightest  appearance  of  having  been  born  and  bred  on  three-volume  novels  and 
shilling  periodicals. 

Indeed,  so  extremely  matter-of-fact  a  person  do  we  find  an  author  when  we  see  him  close, 
that,  as  I  have  said,  a  good  many  of  our  ideas  have  suffered  change  on  the  subject.  On  the 
one  hand  we  have  come  to  regard  him  as  by  no  means  the  strange  wild  beast  we  had  almost 
expected  to  find  him.     Personally  we  like  him,  and  call  him  an  excellent  fellow,  and  so  on.      On 
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the  other  hand,  it  must  be  confessed,  that  since  we  have  been  intimate  with  our  excellent  friend 
Hartfern,  the  mystery  and  awful  charm  which  in  our  imagination  once  hung  about  book-writing 
has,  in  a  measure,  melted  away. 

"If  Hartfern  can  do  it,  why  in  the  world  shouldn't  you  or  I?"  we  say  unconsciously  now 
and  then  ;  and  it  is  a  fact  that  since  the  caging  of  this,  our  literary  lion,  no  less  than  three  of  our 
lady  residents  have  attempted  authorship,  publishing  books  on  their  own  account,  and  losing 
vastly  thereby. 

One  of  these  ladies  is  Miss  Pringle. 


MILLY. 


Miss  Fringle  may,  I  think,  come  under  the  rather  wide  classification  of  "a  character."  She 
is  a  middle-aged  lady,  with  small  independent  means, — a  second  cousin,  if  I  mistake  not,  of  Mrs. 
Westlake,  our  doctor's  wife, — living  on  a  little  property  of  her  own  near  the  river,  with  another 
yet  more  middle-aged  lady,  who  fills  the  position  of  Miss  Pringle's  companion  and  chaperone. 
There  is  a  romance  attached  to  Miss  Pringle's  history.  It  is  said  that  she  was  at  one  time 
engaged  to  be  married  to  a  man,  who  jilted  her  iri  a  very  heartless  manner,  being,  indeed,  through 
the  greater  part  of  their  engagement,  the  husband  of  another  woman.  The  false  lover  died, 
leaving  his  widow  and  child  in  extreme  poverty.  Shortly  afterwards  the  widow  died  too,  and 
the  child  was  cast  helpless  on  the  world.  Miss  Pringle  at  once  offered  to  educate  and  take 
charge   of   the   orphan,  and   he   has   ever   since   been  a  treasured    inmate  of   Miss  Pringle's  little 
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household.  The  two  are,  indeed,  seldom  seen  apart.  Not  that  they  are  often  seen  at  all,  except 
at  church,  or  by  those  who  make  an  actual  raid  into  their  domain,  for  Miss  Pringle  is  a  woman 
of  eccentric  habits,  as  is  evidenced  doubtless  by  her  adoption  of  the  child  of  the  man  who  had 
wronged  her.  She  seldom  comes  out  of  her  own  garden,  which  is  her  special  delight  and  care, 
and  employs  her  leisure  time  chiefly  in  following  the  gentle  art  of  Izaak  Walton,  standing  patiently 
for  hours  together,  rod  in  hand,  on  the  river-bank  which  borders  her  ground,  without  much 
apparent  advantage, — so  it  is  said. 


MISS    TRINGLE. 


It  is,  however,  rumoured    that   at   such    times   Miss    Pringle    is   composing   and   putting   into 
/ 

form   those    brilliant    ideas   which    are    by-and-by   to    find    their  way  into    print,  and    out    of  which 
Miss   Pringle  confidently  predicts  that  she  will  make  a  fortune  for  "  Willie." 

Willie,  however,  is  at  the  present  moment  wishful  for  no  better  fate  than  that  which  Providence 
and  Miss  Pringle  have  assigned  him,  and  of  the  two  prefers  fishing  to  literary  work,  which 
somewhat  distracts  his  kindly  guardian's  attention  from  the  person  whom  he  naturally  considers 
— as  does  Miss  Pringle — the  most  important  in  the  world.  He  is  a  bright  good-tempered  little 
fellow, — "a  perfect  sunbeam,"  as  Miss  Pringle  says.  And  judging  him  by  other  children  we  have 
known  more  intimately,  we  may  almost  believe  it. 
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Miss  Pringle  is  not  only  benevolent  to  those  of  her  own  household — her  charity,  if  it  begins 
at  home  certainly  does  not  stop  there.  But,  as  we  have  said,  Miss  Pringle  herself  as  a  rule 
does  so  stop,  and  she  is  therefore  not  able  to  make  as  thorough  and  personal  investigation  of 
the  circumstances  of  those  who  solicit  her  aid  as  would  be  prudent,  not  to  say  desirable.  The 
consequence  is  that  Miss  Pringle's  door  is  continually  besieged  by,  the  least  worthy  and  reputable 
of  the  village  poor.  They  have  only  to  come  with  a  piteous  appeal  and  a  quotation  of  one  or 
two  well-known  texts  of  Scripture  to  loosen  at  once  the  elastic  strings  of  Miss  Pringle's  purse. 

Our  vicar  has  often  tried  to  argue  with  Miss  Pringle  on  the  subject  of  her  ill-judged 
generosity,  and  Bridget,  her  own  confidential  maid-of-all-work,  whose  own  family  are  all  more  or 
less  pensioners  on  Miss  Pringle's  bounty,  does  her  utmost  now  and  again  to  divert  fresh  onslaughts 


Bridget's  diplomacy. 


on  her  mistress's  pocket  by  original  fables,  repeated  with  great  solemnity  to  would-be  intruders,  as 
to  "  missus  being  at  that  moment  that  particular  engaged  as  she  didn't  dare  to  disturb  her,"  and 
so  on.  It  is  well  for  Bridget  that  Miss  Pringle  is  quite  unaware  of  the  efforts  thus  made  to 
relieve  her  of  responsibility,  or  it  might  be  the  worse  for  that  excellent  handmaiden's  prospects. 
Miss  Pringle  is  decidedly  obstinate  on  this  point.  When  the  vicar  has  remonstrated,  Miss  Pringle, 
it  is  said,  has  always  had  her  argument  ready,  and  defeated  the  parson  out  of  his  own  book. 
"  Never  turn  thy  face  from  any  poor  man,"  she  has  quoted,  "  and  the  face  of  the  Lord  shall  not 
be  turned  away  from  thee,"  together  with  many  another  text  bearing  on  the  same  point. 

The  vicar  and  she  did,  indeed,  on  one  occasion  come  to  something  like  a  misunderstanding 
on  the  point. 

"My  dear  madam,"  said  he  one  day,  "you  are  too  literal  in  your  rendering  "of  the  holy 
words,  and  you  must  remember  that  in  the  days  in  which  the  Bible  was  written,  manners  were 
altogether  on  a  different   footing ;   that,  in  fact " 
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"Sir,"  interrupted  Miss  Pringle,  "old-fashioned  as  the  Bible  may  be,  I  prefer  its  teaching 
to  yours." 

"  And  you  insist  upon  continuing  your  allowance  of  three  shillings  a  week  to  that  worthless 
drunken  old   Betsey  Burrell?" 

"  I  do.  I  am  not  aware  that  our  Lord  intimated  that  only  such  of  the  naked  and  hungry  as 
had  taken  a  pledge  of  total  abstinence  were  to  be  clothed  and  fed.  If  you  were  God,  sir,  the 
rain  would  not  be  allowed  to  fall  upon  the  unjust  at  all,  I   suppose." 

A  somewhat  unfair  speech  to  the  vicar,  who  can  by  no  means  be  called  a  narrow-minded  man. 

For  some  time  after  this  little  assault  of  tongues  Miss  Pringle's  pew  at  church  stood  vacant  ; 
Miss  Pringle  having  transferred  herself  and  her  family  to  the  Wesleyan  Chapel  in  the  village,  the 
minister  of  which  she  had  been  careful  to  ascertain  was  not  "  too  modern  for  the  Bible." 

From  all  of  which  it  will  be  seen  that  though  Miss  Pringle  certainly  allows  herself  to  be 
imposed  upon  at  times,  she  is  also  perfectly  able  to  defend  her  own  when  she  so  chooses. 

It  is  satisfactory,  however,  to  state  that  the  feud  between  Miss  Pringle  and  the  vicar  has 
been  patched  up,  and  that  of  late  years  Miss  Pringle  has  divided  herself  pretty  equally  between 
church  and  chapel,  in  considering  the  respective  claims  of  which  she  is  as  wide-souled  and  impartial 
as  in  her  almsgiving. 

The  house  nearest  to  Miss  Pringle  is  occupied  by  Mr.  Donaldson,  Dr.  Westlake's  assistant, 
with  his  young  wife  and  family.  Mr.  Donaldson  is  said  to  be  very  clever  in  his  profession,  and 
to  be  liked  by  those  whom  he  has  attended,  but  as  a  rule  we  shrink  from  having  new  faces  beside 
us  at  sick-beds,  and  prefer  the  pharmacy  of  our  old  friend,  even  though  it  be  a  little  out  of  date, 
to  the  new  teaching  of  a  stranger.  Yet  Mr.  Donaldson  is  only  a  stranger  among  us  by  comparison, 
for  when  he  brought  his  young  wife  to  her  new  home  little  Charlie  was  not  born,  and  he  now 
lies  under  a  little  cross  of  pure  white  marble — as  white  as  his  own  baby-brow — in  a  sheltered 
corner  of  our  village  churchyard.  Charlie  was  four  years  old  when  he  died,  and  it  is  not  too 
much  to  say  that  his  death  was  felt  as  a  grief  by  the  whole  community.  Having  been  born  in 
our  midst,  we  felt  a  sort  of  proprietorship,  as  it  were,  in  him,  and  a  pride  too  ;  for  when  he  first 
appeared  among  us  he  was  such  a  ridiculously  tiny  atom  of  a  creature,  that  every  one  who  saw  him 
said  it  was  quite  impossible  for  anything  so  small  to  be  alive,  or  to  continue  living.  But  he  did 
live,  and  we  all  agreed  that  he  never  would  have  done  so  in  any  other  place.  It  was  "the  air!" 
We  all  have  a  great  notion  that  our  air  is  like  nobody  else's  air,  that  our  water  is  purer  than 
that  drank  by  any  other  village  population,  and  that  the  milk  given  by  our  cows  is  superior  to 
the  milk  which  any  other  cows  in  the  land  may  profess  to  yield. 

Nourished  by  all  these,  and  tended  with  ceaseless  devotion  by  his  parents,  Baby  Charlie,  from 
a  curious,  parchment-like,  ill-looking  little  mummy,  grew  to  be  one  of  the  prettiest  and  sweetest 
children  that  any  mother  and  father  (or  village)  need  wish  to  own. 

It  was  therefore  the  greater  shock  and  grief  to  us  that  at  four  years  old,  when  all  the  budding 
charms  of  childhood  were  developing  day  by  day  into  a  perfect  blossom,  little  merry-voiced,  chubby- 
faced  Charlie  should  be  carried  away  from  us  by  an  epidemic  which  was  at  the  time  devastating 
the  hamlet.  Almost  before  we  knew  he  was  ailing  he  was  gone,  and  nothing  was  left  us  but 
the  memory  of  his  pretty  baby-face  and  the  little  white  marble  cross  in  the  churchyard. 
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The  beautiful  resignation  with  which  Mrs.  Donaldson  bore  her  sorrow  endeared  her  to  us 
all.  But  she  has  never  been  the  same  woman  since  Charlie  died.  Her  bright  laugh  and  ready 
repartee,  which  were  once  the  life  and  soul  of  our  little  social  gatherings,  are  heard  no  more. 
Mrs.  Donaldson  is  always  placid,  gentle,  and  sweet-tempered,  but  the  shadow  lies  across  her,  and 
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even  the  advent  of  a  little  baby-girl,  who  might  be  supposed  capable  of  filling,  at  least  in  a 
measure,  lost  Charlie's  place,  has  failed  to  bring  the  light  to  her  eyes,  or  the  old  ring  to  her  voice. 
Mrs.  Donaldson's  great  friend  and  near  neighbour  is  Miss  Annie  Barratt,  daughter  of  a 
gentleman-farmer,— that  is,  a  man  farming  his  own  land,— who  should  himself  be  noticed  among  us 
as  a  man  who  has  thoroughly  done  his  duty  to  a  society  where  the  female  element  predominates. 
For  he  has  been  the  husband  of  three  wives,  and  is  popularly  supposed  to  be  now  on  the  look- 
out for  a  fourth.  As,  however,  he  has  already  in  his  house  a  fourfold  family— for  one  of  his 
wives  was  a  widow  with   children  when  he   married   her — it   is   believed   that   the   young  ladies  of 
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the  neighbourhood,  even  those  most  inclined  for  matrimony,  are  somewhat  shy  of  entering  a  nest 
already  so  warmly  feathered.  In  his  complex  family  Mr.  Barratt  counts  no  fewer  than  eight 
daughters  and  seven  sons,  and  Miss  Annie,  as  she  is  generally  called  in  village-society,  is  the 
only  daughter  of  the  second  wife,  whose  reputation  as  a  fine  and  cultivated  musician  still  lingers 
among  us,  surviving  even  her  successor,  who  was  a  beauty.  Mrs.  Barratt  Number  One  was,  it 
may  be  remarked  in  passing,  an  heiress,  so  that  Mr.  Barratt  may  be  said  to  have  been  altogether 
successful  in  his  various  draws  in  the  matrimonial  lottery. 

Miss  Annie   inherits    her  mother's   talent,  and  uses   it  to  very  good   account  by  taking  upon 
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herself   the   duties   of   organist  of  our  church   and   choir-mistress.       It  is,  indeed,  chiefly  owing   to 

her  enthusiasm  in  the  cause,  and  the  real  amount  of  labour  which  she   is  willing  to  bestow  upon 

her    pupils,    that  we    may  attribute    our    progress    in   church    music    and    our   really   (for  a  village) 

creditable  performance  of  choral  services. 

Miss  Annie  is,  unfortunately  for  us,  engaged  to  be  married  to  one  of  our  former  curates,  who 

is  himself  something  of  a  musical  genius.      What  we  shall  do  when   Miss  Annie  forsakes  us,  it  is 

hard   to  say.       Either  harmony  or  our  pockets  will   certainly  have  to  suffer  for  her  loss,   for  it  is 

said,  and  no  doubt  with   truth,  that  we  cannot  supply  her  place  with   paid   professional    talent  as 

able  as  hers,  under  a  hundred  a  year. 
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It  may  be  that  we  shall  not  be  found  equal  to  this  new  strain  upon  our  purses,  and  if  so  it 
is  to  be  feared  that  the  reign  of  the  parish-clerk  and  the  Old  Hundredth  may  be  restored. 
But  we  must  hope  for  the  best. 

It  is  only  because  they  may  be  considered  almost  as  new  arrivals  among  us  that  I  have  not 
earlier  mentioned  the  ladies  of  The  Nest,  one  of  the  prettiest  little  houses  of  our  aristocratic 
suburb. 

In  reality  these  ladies— an  aunt  and  two  nieces— should  have  had  more  prominent  notice, 
since  they  form  one  of  the  brightest  and  pleasantest  households  of  our  neighbourhood.  The 
Nest  had  been  for  many  years  the  property  of  an  old  bachelor  who  lived  a  dull  recluse-life 
in   it,   seeing  very   little    company,  and    devoting    himself  chiefly  to    making    his    house   a  sort   of 
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curiosity-shop  for  quaint  china  and  bric-a-brac.  At  his  death  the  property  came  into  the  hands 
of  Miss  Lee,  a  cousin  of  the  old  proprietor,  and  herself  one  of  the  most  charming  elderly  women 
it  is  possible  to  conceive.  A  woman — there  are  a  few  such — whom  nothing  can  make  old  ;  one 
of  those  rare  specimens  of  her  sex  whose  heart  has  shown  itself  proof  against  the  hardening 
process  of  time. 

She  is  a  woman  who  has  in  her  day  seen  many  trials,  and  fought  at  times  a  hard  struggle 
with  life,  yet  through  all  has  retained  the  freshness  and  vigour  of  her  youthful  feelings,  and  is 
ready  to  go  out  in  sympathy  to  all  who  may  come  across  her  path.  She  delights  in  having 
young  people  about  her,  and  in  making  all  whom  she  may  come  in  contact  with  the  happier  for 
her  fellowship.  She  generally  has  her  house  full  of  young  nephews  and  nieces,  or  cousins  five 
times   removed.       Indeed,  so    notorious   is    her    hospitality,  and   so  wide-branched    her   family,  that 
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if  any  unknown  youngsters  are  seen  strolling  through  the  fields,  or  paddling  about  the  river, 
they  are  invariably  set  down  by  us  as  "some  more  of  Miss  Lee's  cousins."  The  two  nieces  who 
live  with  her  are  sisters,  orphan  children  of  a  brother,  and  one  of  them,  the  eldest,  is  a  widow. 
She  ranks  among  us  as  one  of  our  belles,  and  it  has  lately  been  rumoured  that  she  is  not  to 
remain  a  widow  long.  But  as  to  this  it  is  impossible  to  say.  A  gentleman  from  London,  cer- 
tainly, has  been  staying  in  the  house,  said  to  be  a  cousin  and  an  old  lover  of  pretty  Mrs.  Marney  ; 
but  who  shall  say  whether  there  is  any  truth  in  the  report  or  not?  Miss  Lee  being  a  decided 
protestant  against  gossip,  we  are  not  likely  to  learn  much  from  her,  even  if  we  ventured  to  inquire 
on  so  delicate  a  subject.  For  all  we  know  absolutely,  the  gentleman  in  question  might  have  been 
only  a  picture-dealer  come  from  London  to  buy  one  of  Mrs.  Marney's  water-colours.  This  was 
another  shock  to  our  feelings,  when  we  heard  that  the  lady  actually  permitted  her  productions  to 
be  hung  in  public  exhibitions,  with  her  name  attached  to  them.  But  we  happily  never  heard  that 
she  had  actually  sold  any  of  them.  Still,  had  not  Miss  Lee  herself  been  a  lady  of  such  unexception- 
able position  and  character,  and  had  not  Mrs.  Marney  been  as  pretty  and  as  charming  as  we  all 
found  her  to  be,  I  do  not  know  that  we  could  easily  have  condoned  an  offence  which  runs  counter 
to  all  our  old-fashioned  notions  of  female  propriety.  But  whatever  may  be  our  personal  and 
private  opinions  on  the  matter,  it  is  evident  that  the  new  order  of  things  is  to  prevail  in  the  world 
henceforth,  and  in  this,  as  in  other  matters,  we  shall   have  to  expand,  and   live  up  to  our  day  and 
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Miss  Nelly  Lee,  the  younger  of  the  two  sisters,  is  engaged  to  be  married  to  our  vicar's 
eldest  son,  who  has  just  been  ordained,  and  is  to  be  curate  to  his  father.  And  really,  setting 
aside  a  slight  tendency  to  artistic  extravagance  resulting  from  a  blind  admiration  for  her  sister 
we  do  not  know  that  he  could  have  made  a  better  choice,  nor  taken  a  wife  from  a  home  where 
kindliness  and  culture  are  more  integral  portions  of  the  family-life  than  they  are  at  The  Nest. 
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E  PAR  AT  ED   from  the  Village   proper  by  a  lane 

and   a  bit   of  moorland-common,   is   a   cluster   of 

somewhat   poor   cottages   and    farmsteads,  known 

among  us  as  The    Hamlet.      They  are  not   built    in   any 

sequence   or  order,  but    are   dotted    about   the    side   of  a 

rather  steep  and  wooded  hill,  in  a  scattered  and  desultory 

fashion,   each    standing    in    its    own    ground,   and    for   the 

most  part  turning  its  back  on  its  nearest   neighbour  in  a 

defiantly    independent    manner.       Yet,  in    truth,    they   are 

occupied  by  the  least  independent  people  among  us.     The 

Hamlet    Folk,   as    they  are    called,  are,   as    a   rule,   much 

poorer    than    the    other   villagers.      They   are    nearly   all 

agricultural    labourers,    or   attached    in    some    way   to    the 

farms  which  are  in  their  immediate   neighbourhood  ;    and 

though  many  of  them  are  squatters,  that  is  to  say,  paying 

no  rent  for  the  scrap  of  ground  upon  which  they  have  literally  pitched  their  abode,  there  is  often, 

and    particularly    in  winter,   a  great  deal   of  distress  among  them.       Here  the   greater   portion  of 

the  parish  relief   is  expended  ;    and    here    the   calls  upon   the   time  and    attention   both   of  doctor 

and   clergyman  are  more  frequent  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  district. 

Although  separated  by  such  a  very  inconsiderable  distance  from  one  another,  forming,  indeed, 

together  an  integral  whole,  there    is  at  once  a  marked  difference,  and   even  antagonism,  between 

the   inhabitants  of  the  village  and    the  hamlet.      There  is  even  a  distinct  physiognomy,  resulting 

from  a  difference  of  race.      The  hamlet  people  have  at  various  times   intermarried  with  those  of 

gipsy  blood,  and  something  of   the   Bohemian  still    shows  in  the  dark  eyes,  abundant   black  hair, 

and  long  lithe  limbs  of  the  hamlet  children.     The  hamlet  people  retain,  too,  a  good  many  of  the 

peculiarities  of  their  gipsy  ancestors.      They  are  noted  as  being  less  amenable  to  law  and  order 

than  their  neighbours  of  the  village  ;  and  they  are  said  to  be  a  little  wanting  in  appreciation  of 
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the  nice  distinction,  which  in  polite  society  is  supposed  to  exist  between  mcum  and  tuum.  If 
poaching  is  committed,  if  a  savage  fight  occurs,  if  a  man  is  found  ill-treating  his  wife,  or  a  son 
robbing  his  father :  if  such  things  are  done  at  all  among  us,  we  can,  we  think,  put  our  finger 
down  on  the  little  spot  in  the  county  map  which  covers  the  hamlet,  and  say,  "  Here  is  the  scene 
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of  the  misdeed ! "  One  or  two  dark  stories  are,  in  fact,  told  of  the  hamlet,  which  have  in  a 
measure  given  the  proverbially  bad  name  which  sticks,  to  this  portion  of  our  country-side.  There 
was  once  a  murder  of  a  very  savage  character  committed  in  a  lonely  farm-house  edging  the  wood 
on  the  far  side  of  the  hamlet.  We  do  not  care  much  nowadays  to  have  the  matter  raked  up 
aoainst  us — the  more  so  as  the  occurrence  took  place  some  seventy  years  ago — and  we  fancy  that 
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our  general  good  conduct  since  that  time  should  have  now  restored  the  character  for  respectability 
which  we  value,  for  our  neighbourhood.  But  this  hamlet  is  always  in  one  way  or  another  drag- 
ging us  down.  We  say  there  is  a  certain  fatality  about  it.  All  of  us,  for  instance,  who  have 
lived  any  time  at  all  in  the  village,  know  the  story  of  Gracie  Marsden  ;  and,  indeed,  as  long  as 
that  young  Marsden  boy  is  running  about  the  village — a  sort  of  advertisement  of  his  family's 
misfortunes — it  is  impossible  that  it  should  be  forgotten.      It  is  a  sad  story. 

Gracie  Marsden  was  the  only  child  of  two  of  the  most  thriving  and  respectable  cottagers  in 
the  hamlet,  and  lived  with  her  parents  in  a  neat  little  homestead,  more  farm-house  than  cottage, 
which  looks  out  over  the  moor.     Gracie  was  a  pretty  and  sweet-natured  creature,  a  little  spoiled, 
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perhaps,  by  her  parents,  but  a  general  favourite  throughout  the  neighbourhood.  Unfortunately 
for  Grade's  peace  of  mind,  the  Marsdens'  cottage  enabled  them  to  have  a  spare  room,  which 
during  the  summer  or  autumn  months  they  occasionally  let  to  passing  travellers.  During  one 
autumn  they  thus  entertained  a  young  sportsman,  who  had  been  belated  on  the  moor.  But  not 
once  only  :  after  his  first  visit  he  returned,  eager,  as  he  professed,  for  the  feathered  and  furred 
game  of  the  moor  and  downs  ;  but,  as  future  events  proved,  no  less  eager  in  the  unworthy 
pursuit  of  a  too  confiding  girl.  Gracie  very  probably  laid  the  trap  for  her  own  destruction,  ex- 
erting all  her  little  arts  of  village  coquetry  to  ensnare  her  gentleman-lover,  and  falling  at  last  into 
her  own  toils.  Suddenly,  and  to  the  utter  consternation  of  her  parents,  she  disappeared  from  her 
home,  leaving  behind  her  a  few  written  lines  to  explain  that  she  had  "gone  to  be  married."  In 
a  terrible  state  of  grief  and  agitation  her  father  brought   this  missive  to  the  vicar,  to  tell  him   all 
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the  circumstances,  and  ask  his  advice.  Such  private  and  domestic  troubles  are,  as  we  have 
previously  said,  frequently  brought  before  our  rural  pastor,  and  upon  all  of  them  he  is  expected 
to  give  sound  and  suitable  advice,  as  well  as  sympathy.  In  this  case,  our  vicar  was  able  to  give 
a  great  deal  of  real    sympathy,  for  he  had    known   and    liked   Gracie   from  a   child;   and   sincerely 
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grieved  at  the  news  when  he  was  told  ;  but  in  the  matter  of  advice  he  had  not  much  «to  say.     An 
advertisement  was   put   into   the   county   newspaper  pleading   for  the  return  of   the  fugitive. 
this  elicited  no   response,   and   the   sorrowing  parents  had  no  other  means  of  pursuit  within  then- 
reach.      In  the  course  of  a  few  months,  however,  came  another  letter  from  Gracie,  which  her  father 
proudly  carried  to  the  Paarson.     In  it  Gracie  sent  her  love  and  duty  to  her  parents,  and   beggi 
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their  forgiveness  for  the  way  in  which  she  had  left  home.  "  My  husband,"  so  ran  the  letter, 
"  does  not  know  that  I  am  writing,  and  perhaps  he  would  not  let  me  if  he  knew  ;  but  I  cannot 
bear  to  look  forward  to  being  myself  a  mother  and  feel  that  my  dear  father  and  mother  have 
cause  to  be  angry  with  me."  The  letter  was  dated  from  a  Scotch  village,  where  Gracie  said  she 
was  living  in  a  small  cottage  until  her  husband  could  get  his  father's  consent  to  take  her  to  the 
"great  house." 

Tears  of  pride  and  joy  rolled  down  old  Marsden's  face  as  he  read  this  letter  aloud — for  the 
twentieth  time  at  least — to  Paarson. 

"  She  be  an   honest  wench  after  all,"  said  the  old  man,  with  a  sob. 

The  vicar  heard  the  letter  and  read  it,  taking  some  notes  as  to  names  and  places  before 
committing  himself  to  more  than  a  general  note  of  congratulation  ;  but  a  few  days  later  he  took 
occasion  to  speak  on  the  matter  again  to  old  Marsden. 

"  I  am  doubtful,"  he  said,  slowly  and  deliberately,  "  as  to  certain  things  I  hear  about  your 
daughter.  It  will  never  surprise  me  if  one  day  she  comes  back  to  you,  neighbour  Marsden  ;  and 
— and  if  so,  show  yourself  her  true  father,  and  don't  turn  your  back  upon  her,"  he  added,  with 
some  emotion. 

"  What  do  ye  mean  ?  "  returned  the  old  man.  "  That  the  girl 's  playing  me  false  ? — that  she  's 
not  an  honest  woman  after  all?  How  dare  you  say  that,  Paarson?"  he  asked  vehemently,  adding 
in  a  tone  of  deepest  resentment,  "If  so  be  as  that's  the  case,  then  let  her  lie  on  the  bed  she's 
made  for  herself — she's  no  child  of  mine — I  *11  have  none  of  her!" 

The  matter,  however,  evidently  weighed  upon  the  man's  mind,  and  was  at  various  times  the 
subject  of  anxious  and  animated  talk  between  him  and  his  wife.  The  mother's  heart  naturally 
inclined  to  take  the  most  hopeful,  or,  at  any  rate,  the  most  lenient  view  of  the  case  in  whatever 
light  it  might  present  itself;  and  the  father  alternated  between  an  indignant  championship  of  his 
daughter's  virtue  and  unwavering  determination  to  have  "nought  to  do  wi'  her"  in  the  case  of 
her  story  proving  a  false  one. 

Marsden  was  at  this  time  very  much  out  of  health,  and  it  is  believed  that  his  child's  elope- 
ment in  the  first  place,  and  uncertainty  as  to  her  fate,  preyed  upon  him  to  such  an  extent  as  to 
hasten  considerably  the  progress  of  a  disease  which  must  ultimately  have  proved  fatal.  Less  than 
twelve  months  after  his  daughter's  flight  old  Marsden  was  laid  in  the  village  churchyard,  having 
before  his  death,  so  it  was  said,  left  a  message  of  loving  forgiveness  for  the  truant. 

"  Give  it  her  when  she  comes  back,"  he  had  said  to  his  wife.  "  For  she  will  come,  poor 
child,  in  her  grief  and  her  shame.  I  should  have  told  you  before,  wife.  I  know  things  are  not 
right  with  her,  and  Paarson,  he  knows.  But  I  couldn't  confess  even  to  you  that  I  knew  and 
that  I  would  forgive.  But  I  do,  God  knows,  as  He  forgives  me.  Poor  wench !  tell  her  so, 
and  take  her  in." 

"  Let  her  be  what  she  may,  she  shall  never  find  a  closed  door  here,"  said  the  mother,  as  she 
pressed  down  her  sobs.  "She  is  our  own  child,  whatever  comes,  John;  and  the  only  one  we 
ever  had." 

"Ay,"  returned  the  dying  man  anxiously.     "And  you'll  watch   for  her,   Bessie?" 

"  I  '11  watch,  John,"  said   the  wife. 
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So  through  the  day,  week  after  week,  the  cottage-door  stood  open,  always  awaiting  the 
fugitive,  and  at  night,  before  retiring  to  rest,  the  mother's  hand  placed  in  the  casement-window 
that  overlooked  the  moor,  a  lamp  whose  light,  shining  broadly  out  into  the  darkness,  might 
guide  a  wanderer  as  to  some  sure  haven,  and  cheer  with  a  promise  of  kindly  shelter  and  welcome. 

But  Gracie  never  came.  She  made  an  effort,  indeed,  to  reach  home.  Undeceived  at  last 
as  to  the  character  of  the  man  who  had  decoyed  her  from  her  parents'  protection,  but  deceived 
in  everything  else,  the  miserable  girl,  clasping  her  disowned  child  to  her  bosom,  set  out  on  foot 
in  the  midst  of  an  inclement  winter  to  tramp  her  slow  way  homewards.  She  had  traversed  many 
weary  miles  through  wind  and  snow  and  rain,  upheld  by  an 
absorbing  desire  to  reach  home  once  more,  though  she  may 
possibly  have  been  doubtful  of  the  reception  which  would  have 
been  accorded  her.  But  almost  on  the  threshold  of  her  desire 
she  failed.  Overcome  with  fatigue,  with  weakness,  with  misgiv- 
ings, dread,  shame, — who  knows  what  conflicting  emotions  ? — or 
lost,  it  may  be,  in  the  driving  of  the  pitiless  snow-storm,  the 
unfortunate  girl  sank  down  by  the  wayside  to  die  in  her  helpless 
misery,  alone  but  for  the  nestling  crooning  infant,  who  lay  close 
to  her  chilled  bosom,  and  whined  its  unconscious  sympathy  into 
her  dulled  ears.  A  passing  traveller  found  the  unhappy  pair  half 
frozen  in  the  snow,  and  had  them  conveyed  to  the  nearest  cottage, 
where  all  kindly  means  were  taken  to  restore  them.  But  Gracie 
never  rallied  more  than  to  call  upon  her  father  and  mother  by 
name — not  knowing  that  her  father  was  dead — and  entreating 
them  for  her  sake  to  "mind"  the  baby. 

Poor   Mrs.   Marsden,  bowed    by  a  double  weight  of  sorrow, 
stood  by  her  daughter's  bedside  only  to  see  her  die,  and   to  hear 
a  few  murmured  words   of   penitence    from    the    erring   one,  who 
had,  in  very  truth,  been  more  sinned  against  than  sinning.      But 
the  message  of  forgiveness  from  the  dead  father  was,  we  may  be 
sure,   given    for  the 
comfort  of  the    dy- 
ing woman,  and  her 
last    moments    were 
cheered     with      the 
words    of    love    for 
which     her     poor 
heart   had    so   pain- 
fully yearned. 

The  little  or- 
phan waif  was  taken 
by  his  grandmother 
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to  her  home,  and  tended  with  the  intense  devotion  of  one  doubly  bereaved,  and  he  has  since  grown 
up  among  us,  a  living  memento  of  his  mother's  sad  story.  He  is  fondly  beloved  by  his  grand- 
mother, now  a  very  old  woman,  and  not  a  little  spoiled  by  her  over-indulgence,  and  I  am  not  sure 
that  he  is  by  any  means  a  general  favourite  in  the  village.  He  is  very  unlike  his  mother,  and  those 
of  us  who  remember  her,  say  that  there  must  be,  after  all,  more  of  the  father  than  the  mother  in 
him.  But  it  is  possible  we  may  be  prejudiced,  and  the  lad  may  have  more  mischief  than  vice  in 
his  nature.      That  he  has  plenty  of  the  former  in  him  is  certain,  and  he  is  constantly  in  some  kind 
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of  scrape  with  the  Hall  gamekeepers.  In  one  thing  the  boy  is  certainly  to  be  pitied,  and  his 
grandmother  to  be  blamed.  She  has  allowed  him  to  associate  and  become  intimate  with  one  of 
the  most  doubtful  characters  in  our  neighbourhood,  who  unfortunately  happens  to  be  her  next 
neighbour.  Indeed,  except  for  the  sake  of  politeness,  which  does  not  permit  of  personalities,  we 
might  perhaps,  without  injustice,  say  the  worst  character  of  our  neighbourhood.  But  here  again 
we  must  be  careful,  for  appearances  are,  as  we  know,  not  to  be  trusted  too  implicitly.  And  the 
fact  is,  that  Jim  Barnes  is  not  a  prepossessing  person  either  in  manner  or  appearance,  and  the  public 
mind,  always  ready  to  load  a  scapegoat,  has,  as   it   seems,  found  in  him  the  just   representative  of 
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that  useful  and  humble  animal.  We  do  not,  however,  send  Jim  Barnes  out  into  the  wilderness; 
we  only  wish  we  could,  both  for  our  own  sakes  and  for  Harry  Marsden's.  But  Jim,  though  by  no 
means  a  scrupulous  person,  is  wily  enough  to  keep  himself  out  of  reach  of  the  law,  and  as  he  will 
not  allow  himself  to  be  transported,  and  as  we  have  no  other  means  of  ridding  ourselves  of  him, 
we  are  compelled  to  accept  him  as  he  is  and  make  the  best  of  him.  The  best  is  not  very  good. 
For  he  is  a  drunken  idle  fellow,  leaving  his  family  for  the  most  part  to  be  supported  by  the 
parish,  and  spending  the  best  part  of  his  days  and  evenings  in  the  unprofitable  neighbourhood  of 
the  "Blue  Boar,"  and  in  the  unremunerative  occupation  of  "looking  out  for  a  job."  Of  his  even- 
ing pursuits  Squire  Talbot's  keeper,  and  other  keepers  of  the  surrounding  properties,  profess  to 
know  the   secret.       But,  as  we   have    said,   Jim   has    been   clever   enough   never   to  be   caught    yet, 
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and  we  can  only  hope  that  all  tales  told   about  him — both  in  this  matter  and   one   or  two  others 
as  to  his  domestic   relations — are  not  true. 

The  "  Blue  Boar "  is  to  the  hamlet  what  the  "  Sun "  is  to  the  village,  a  house  of  call  for 
passing  travellers,  and  of  temptation  to  residents.  It  is  as  far  inferior  in  outside  attractions,  as 
compared  with  its  gayer  and  more  frequented  rival,  as  is  the  hamlet  generally  as  compared  with 
the  village  ;  but  within,  it  possesses  the  insidious  attractions  of  a  well-sanded  parlour,  well  lit  and 
well  warmed  in  winter ;  together  with  a  landlord  of  genial  manners,  not  over-strict  at  reckoning 
up  accounts  or  demanding  cash  payments,  and  willing  now  and  then,  so  it  is  rumoured,  to  square 
matters  by  the  acceptance  of  a  stray  hare  or  partridge  which  has  found  its  way  mysteriously  into 
the  hands  of  one  or  other  of  the  hamlet  folk.  Architecturally  the  ale-house  is  a  curiosity,  and  gains 
a  good    portion   of   its    chance    custom    from   the  visits   of  antiquarians,  who    have    lately  taken   to 
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making  pilgrimages  to  it  as  to  a  shrine,  and  exhaust  themselves  in  exclamations  as  to  its  quaintness 
and  beauty.  It  bears  on  its  front  the  date,  1593,  having  originally,  so  it  is  said,  been  built  as  a 
manor  house,  and  some  of  the  rooms  have  still  left  traces  of  better  fortunes  in  moulded  ceilings 
and  carved  panels. 

The  ale-house  only  occupies  about  half  the  original   building,  the  other  half  being  the  family 
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dwelling-house  of  Jim  Morse,  the  tinker.  Now,  though  tinkering  may  not  appear  to  those  accus- 
tomed to  business  on  a  larger  scale,  an  important  branch  of  trade,  the  tinker  does  in  our  village- 
circle  occupy  a  rather  prominent  position.  He  is  constantly  employed  at  the  different  farms  and 
houses  of  the  neighbourhood.  Farm  implements,  as  well  as  household  tools,  are  perpetually  getting 
out  of  order,  and  it  is  much  easier  to  place  them  in  the  hands  of  the  itinerant  tinker  than  to  send 
them  to  the  smithy  to  be  mended.      Moreover,  reputation  carries  weight  even  in  matters  such  as 
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these,  and  Jim  Morse  is  a  man  whose  quickness  of  hand  and  eye  have,  in  matters  of  his  craft, 
made  his  name  famous  throughout  the  country-side.  For  the  manipulation  of  the  most  delicate- 
pieces  of  cutlery,  as  for  the  simple  grinding  of  a  scythe,  Jim  Morse's  talent  is,  according  to  country 
fame,  unrivalled,  and  he  is  also  knowing  in  matters  which  would  certainly  seem  beyond  his  province. 
Country  ladies  give  him  their  sewing-machines  to  put  in  order,  and  more  than  one  village  dame 
is  in  the  habit  of  placing  her  big-faced  clock  in  his  hands  for  the  purpose  of  pulling  it  to  pieces 
and  setting  it  to  rights  again.  Jim  has,  during  the  course  of  an  honest  and  hard-working  life, 
managed  to  earn  not  only  the  respect  and  regard  of  his  fellow-townsmen,  but  also  something  like 
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a  competence.      The   house  which  he  lives  in  is  his  own,  and   altogether   he  may  be   cited  as  the 
most  prosperous  member  of  the  hamlet  community. 

One  other  of  the  most  respected  and  respectable  of  the  hamlet  folk  is  old  Hezekiah  Walton 
the  thatcher.  It  is,  of  course,  now  many  years  since  he  has  been  able  to  follow  his  calling,  and 
he  is  contented  to  sit,  for  the  most  part  with  an  open  Bible  on  his  knee,  at  his  cottage-door 
beneath  the  thatch  that  his  own  hands  laid,  a  score  of  years  ago,  and  which  he  says,  and  perhaps 
truly,  will  last  him  out.  He  will  tell  you  the  date  of  every  cottage  and  every  roof  in  the  village 
or  hamlet,  and  is  full  of  little  scraps  of  information  as  to  what  he  calls  the  good  old  times  gone  by. 
Times   have   certainly  of  late  years   changed   for   the   thatcher,  who  in   the   days   of  Hez  Walton's 
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youth  really  held  a  most  important  and  responsible  position  in  village  circles.  But  there  is  never 
anything  like  a  morbid  or  complaining  tone  to  be  heard  in  Hez  Walton's  discourse.  He  is,  on 
the  contrary,  one  of  the  brightest  and  cheeriest  old  men  possible,  contented  with  the  work  he 
has  been  able  to  do  in  the  world, — no  mean  work,  for  he  has  brought  up  a  large  family  in 
respectability  and  honesty,  besides  roofing  the  best  half  of  the  village  by  the  labour  of  his  own 
hands, — and  he  is  contented  now  to  sit  quietly  aside  and  see  the  younger  generation  take  its 
share  of  the  labour.  His  daughters  are  all  married  and  away,  but  his  youngest  son  Dick,  the 
only  one  now  left  to  keep  the  father  company  in  his  old  age,  has  lately,  so  it  is  said,  got  "  the 
promise "  of  Cicely  Day,  one  of  the  best  and  prettiest  girls  in  the  village,  and  as  soon  as  matters 
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can  be  arranged,  and  a  little  bit  of  money  scraped  together  on  both  sides,  the  young  couple  will 
be  married,  and  bring,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  a  fresh  element  of  life  and  cheerfulness  into  the  old  home. 

Dick  follows  his  father's  calling,  finding  plenty  of  occupation  in  summer  at  rick-covering; 
but  now  that  modern  roofs  are  so  rapidly  supplanting  the  picturesque  thatch  of  former  years,  there 
is  scarcely  enough  work  in  the  village  through  the  year  to  enable  a  man  to  earn  a  living  by  this 
alone.  Dick,  however,  joins  the  trade  of  joiner  and  house-painter  to  that  of  the  family  calling, 
and,  between  all,  manages  to  make  what  he  would  probably  call  a  "tidy"  sum,  though  with  little 
to  lay  by. 

In  a  cottage  close  to  the  Waltons'  lives  a  superannuated  farm-labourer,  by  name  Ezekiel  Taylor, 
who  disputes  with  the  patriarchal  village   shoemaker  the  honour  of  being  the  oldest   inhabitant  of 
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the  place.  We  have,  carefully  considering  all  claims,  awarded  the  palm  to  the  shoemaker  ;  but 
it  is  certain  that  if  not  the  very  oldest,  Zeky  Taylor  is  at  least  among  the  most  ancient  of  our 
worthies,  and  probably  only  loses  the  first  place  by  reason  of  his  having  been  born,  according  to 
repute,  in  a  neighbouring  parish,  and  not  having  taken  up  his  abode  among  us  until  he  was  two 
or  three  years  of  age. 

Zeky  Taylor  is  remarkable  as  possessing  a  memory  which  has  carefully  preserved  the  smallest 
details  of  village  history  through  three  parts  of  a  century,  and  his  store  of  local  gossip  may  truly 
be  called  fearful  as  well  as  wonderful,  for  in  listening  to  his  reminiscences,  it  is  impossible  not  to 
be  struck  with  the  notion  that  in  this  district,  at  some  distant  date,  a  whole  cargo  of  skeletons 
must  have  been  discharged  and  distributed  among  all  the  families  in  the  neighbourhood,  to  be 
kept  henceforth  in  their  own  private  and  particular 
cupboards.  He  is  also  great  in  folk-lore  and  ghost 
stories,  a  good  many  of  which  still  linger  persistently 
among  us,  to  scare  the  merry  watchers  round  the 
Christmas  fires  into  a  kind  of  pleasant  horror.  The 
Taylors  are  all  extremely  poor,  the  old  man  living 
with  a  widowed  daughter  who  has  a  large  family  of 
sickly  children,  of  whom  only  one,  the  eldest,  is  able 
to  earn  his  own  living.  Jack  is,  however,  a  good 
boy,  and,  as  his  mother  says,  brings  home  every 
far  den  that  he  earns.  He  is  employed  on  the  same 
farm  where  his  grandfather  has  worked  for  the  space 
of  threescore  years  or  more. 

It  is  remarkable  what  a  great  number  of  old 
people  are  to  be  found  in  the  hamlet  as  compared 
with  the  village, — a  fact  which  seems  to  belie  the 
generally  received  opinion  that  the  hamlet  is  not 
healthy  to  live  in.  There  is  certainly  often  a  good 
deal  of  sickness  among  the  hamlet  children  which 
does  not  extend  to  the  village, — sickness  which  is 
easily  accounted  for  by  the  utter  ignorance  of  sani- 
tary laws  which  prevails  among  our  rural  poor,  and  by  the  absence  of  anything  like  decent  sanitary 
arrangements  in  the  cottages.  But  the  health  of  the  elder  folks  does  not  seem  to  suffer  from 
these  things.  Sanitation,  it  may  be  they  would  tell  you,  was  not  invented  in  their  young  days, 
and  they  have  always  managed  to  get  on  very  well  without  it.  They  insist  upon  living  on,  and 
being,  as  a  rule,  remarkably  healthy  to  the  very  last,  in  defiance  of  all  laws,  and  in  spite  of  all 
that  doctors  and  philosophers  may  say.  They  neither  want  fresh  air  in  their  rooms,  nor  pure 
water,  nor  drainage  systems,  nor  any  other  modern  inventions,  all  of  which  they  are  apt  to  call 
new-fangled  nonsense. 

The   hamlet   folk    are,  as  a   rule,  very  ignorant,  and    as  a   natural    consequence  very  fixed    in 

their   own  ideas   and   notions.       Especially  as  to  this  matter  of  sanitary  arrangements   there   have 
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been  of  late  years  severe  contentions  between  them  and  the  parish  authorities,  and  it  was  at  last 
only  by  absolute  coercion,  even  after  a  severe  epidemic  of  typhus  in  their  midst,  that  certain 
necessary  improvements  were  carried   into  effect.      Still,  as  we  have   said,  they  live  many  of  them 

to  a  ripe   old  age. 

Until  lately  there  lived  in  a  tiny  cottage,  close  to  Zeky  Taylor's,  an  interesting  old  couple, 
man  and  wife,  who  were  reckoned  to  be  the  longest  wedded  people  in  the  county.  They  had 
been  married,  in  the  improvident  fashion  of  their  class,  as  a  mere  boy  and  girl,— their  united 
earnings  in  field-work  making,  at  that  time,  less  than  a  pound  a  week.      They  had  lived  together 
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through  something  like  sixty  years  of  hard  struggling  life,  had  laid  one  child  after  another  in 
the  churchyard,  and  at  last,  in  extreme  old  age,  found  themselves  still  face  to  face  with  absolute 
want.  For  a  long  time  they  were  in  receipt  of  a  small  weekly  dole  from  the  parish,  and  on 
this,  and  the  occasional  help  of  friends,  they  managed  to  exist.  Suddenly,  however,  the  parish 
authorities,  moved  by  some  fitful  wave  of  economy,  refused  to  continue  outdoor  relief  any  longer, 
and  informed  the  aged  couple  that  if  they  needed  parish  help  they  must  come  into  the  "  House." 
Now  the  "  r^ouse,"— that  is,  the  Poorhouse, — is  to  our  rural  population  a  bugbear  as  terrible  as 
is  the  word  Bankruptcy  to  our  trading  community.  Nay,  it  is  even  worse.  For  it  means,  as  a 
rule,  not   only  utter   ruin,  disgrace,  and    destruction,  but    the    annihilation   of  all    hope   of  a  better 
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future,  and  the  severing  of  all  family  ties.  This  hitter  misery  was,  however,  not  a  part  of  the 
sad  prospect  which  lay  in  the  path  of  our  aged  couple,  and  in  this  alone  was  a  gleam  of  brightness, 
for  even  workhouse  rules  relax  in  the  case  of  such  long  love  and  service  as  these  two  had  shown. 
Otherwise  the  way  looked  very  dark.  Home,  however  poor  it  may  be,  is  home  ;  and  home 
endeared  by  the  joys  and  sorrows  of  a  lifetime  is  doubly  dear  to  the  aged  heart.  Still,  as  it 
seemed,  no  other  refuge  but  this  cold  comfort  of  public  charity  was  left  to  the  aged  couple,  and 
they  were  gradually  resigning  themselves  to  what  was  certainly  a  hard  fate,  when  happily,  just 
before  their  little  home  was  broken  up,  a  letter,  with  money  in  it,  arrived  all  unasked  and  unexpected 
from  a  nephew  in  Australia,  whom  they  had  almost  forgotten,  or  of  whose  existence  they  were  not 
even  certain.  The  timely  aid  averted  the  catastrophe  that  was  hanging  over  them,  and  the  good 
old  pair  were  saved  from  what  our  rural  poor  dread  even  more  than  any  privation  while  living — 
a  pauper's  grave.  Matthew  and  Martha  Ellis  died  in  their  own  house  within  a  few  months  of 
one  another,  and  were  buried  in  the  same  grave  in  the  churchyard,  a  stone  being  put  up  to  their 
memory,  also  at  their  Australian  nephew's  expense. 

The  poor  are  proverbially  kind  to  one  another,  the  kindness  showing  itself  more  in  deeds  of 
active  service  rather  than  in  manner,  and  the  ties  of  family  are  held  very  strongly  among  them. 
No  old  couple  with  children  would  in  any  case  have  found  themselves  in  the  position  of  the 
Ellises,  and  it  has  been  a  lasting  reproach  to  one  of  our  villagers,  which  has  clung  to  him  through 
life  into  old  age,  that  he  let  his  mother's  brother  be  buried  by  the  parish.  Even  the  distant 
ramifications  of  the  family-tree  keep  up,  as  a  rule,  some  sort  of  friendly  and  helpful  intercourse  ; 
and,  as  in  our  village-society,  relationships  often  become  very  complicated,  it  appears  to  a  stranger 
suddenly  introduced  into  our  midst  that  every  one  in  the  place  is  everybody  else's  third  cousin 
twice  removed.  In  some  cases,  too,  all  sorts  of  fictitious  relationships  are  assumed.  Our  poor  are 
proverbially  improvident,  or  it  may  be  that  they  are  so  forced  by  circumstances  and  habit  to  live 
according  to  the  Scriptural  command,  "  taking  no  thought  for  the  morrow,"  that  they  are  intensely 
imbued  with  the  solemnity  of  the  promise  that  "  the  morrow  shall  take  thought  for  the  things 
of  itself." 

Hence  we  constantly  find  large  and  struggling  families,  where  children  seem  more  plentiful 
than  food,  taking  an  orphan  into  their  midst  out  of  pure  charity,  and  sharing  with  the  stranger 
the  scanty  supply  of  cup  and  platter.  They  do  not  feel  the  awful  responsibility  of  adoption  which 
would  weigh  upon  the  minds  of  those  in  a  higher  station  of  life,  and  there  is  always  the  feeling, 
down  in  the  bottom  of  their  hearts,  that  if  at  any  time  their  own  little  ones  should  be  cast  parent- 
less  upon  the  world,  some  neighbourly  home  would  open  its  doors  to  them,  in  their  turn,  to  save 
them  from  the  dreaded  "parish." 

One  of  the  most  curious  of  these  cases  is  perhaps  the  adoption  of  a  little  orphan  girl  by  a 
lonely  old  man,  by  name  Jo  Starr,  a  farm-labourer  living  in  the  hamlet.  He  is  a  widower,  and  his 
children  are  all  grown  up  and  settled  away,  and  it  is,  therefore,  the  more  curious  that  he  should 
take  upon  himself  the  unaided  burden  of  this  little  one,  who  is  after  all  no  relative,  but  only  a 
neighbour's  child  left  motherless  at  little  more  than  a  year  old.  The  child's  father,  a  thriftless, 
shiftless  fellow,  and  somewhat  given  to  drink,  was  in  the  habit  of  leaving  the  tiny  infant  locked 
up    alone    in    his    cottage  while    he  was    away  at  work   or    in   the    too    seductive    company  at  the 
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"  Blue  Boar."  On  one  of  these  occasions  Jo  Starr,  passing  the  cottage,  heard  the  little  one's 
cries  and  bemoanings,  and  taking  compassion  on  the  poor  little  prisoner,  carried  her  away  on 
his  back,  and  kept  her  by  him  through  the  best  part  of  the  day,  while  he  was  at  work  in  the 
field.  The  child  was  so  evidently  pleased  with  this  arrangement  that  it  was  repeated  again  and 
again,  her  father  offering  no  objection,  but  evidently  glad  to  avail  himself  of  the  chance  of 
shifting  an  unwelcome  burden  from  his  own  shoulders  to  those  of  any  one  willing  to  undertake  it. 
After  a  while  choice  or  necessity  made  him  take  work  in  a  neighbouring  parish,  and  the  child 
"  Dolly,"  as  she  was  always  called,  was  left,  at  old  Jo's  earnest  desire,  with  him. 


DADDY  JO    AND    DOLLY. 


And  with  him,  Dolly  has  ever  since  remained,  his  constant  companion  and  most  beloved  charge, 
old  Jo  being  assisted  a  little  as  to  the  young  lady's  wardrobe,  and  other  matters  which  he  could 
not  possibly  be  supposed  to  understand,  now  by  one  kindly  village  matron,  now  by  another,  but 
in  other  respects  taking  entire  charge  of  the  little  maiden,  constituting  himself  at  once  father, 
mother,  nurse,  and  playmate. 

What  has  become  of  her  real  father  no  one  knows.  He  married  another  wife  some  years 
since,  emigrated,  and  has  not  since  been  heard  of ;  but  Dolly  has,  it  may  well  be  believed,  no 
sentimental  regrets  for  this  unknown  parent,  since  in  "  Daddy  Jo,"  as  she  has  come  to  call  him, 
she  finds  all   that    her  young    heart   needs  o'f  tenderness  and  watchful   affection.      She   is   growing 
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a  bright   handsome  girl  now,  and  will,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  repay  her  kindly  guardian  in  his  declining 
years  some  measure  of  the  thoughtful 
care  so  ungrudgingly  bestowed  upon 
her  helpless  infancy. 

The  hamlet,  like  the  village,  pos- 
sesses its  forge,  which,  though  by  no 
means  so  busy  a  place  as  its  rival  of 
the  more  populated  district,  is  seldom 
silent  or  deserted  except  on  what  the 
blacksmith  would  call  "  the  Sabbath,' 
or  at    such    times  as   he    is   en«-acred 

o     o 

in  what  his  friends  and  neighbours 
call  his  "  preachifyings."  For  Peter 
Long,  the  blacksmith,  combines  with 
his  secular  calling  the  office  of  min- 
ister at  the  Baptist  Chapel,  which  is 
situated  not  far  from  the  forge,  and 
is  a  local  preacher  of  some  repute. 

While    the    village     people    are 
chiefly  members  of  the  Church,  the  hamlet  folk   are  to  a  great  extent  chapel-goers,  no  particular 
reason  being,  so  far  as  we  know,  assigned  for  this  difference,  unless  it  may  result  simply  from  the 
fact  of  the  chapel  being  near  at  hand  and  the  church  far  off,  or  from  the  known  antagonism  which 

exists  between  the  two  sections  of  our  rural 
populations,  and  which  leads  them  naturally  to 
prefer  a  divergence  in  religious  practice. 

It  may  perhaps  have  been  remarked  that? 
nearly  all  the  hamlet  folk  possess  Biblical 
names,  and  some  of  them  still  indulge  in  the 
peculiarly  nasal  tone  of  voice  and  constant 
quotations  from  Scripture  which  characterized 
the  religious  world  of  a  past  generation.  They 
have  been  in  more  than  one  case  unfortunate 
in  the  choice  of  their  ministers,  the  predecessor 
of  the  blacksmith,  a  man  of  oily  manners  and 
some  pretension  to  learning,  who  set  up  to  be 
a  schoolmaster,  having  proved  himself  more 
pious  than  honest.  But  the  blacksmith  is  in 
every  way  a  fine  fellow,  and  likely,  it  is  to  be 
hoped,  to  raise  the  moral  as  well  as  the  spiritual 
tone   of   his    congregation.       He    is    a   strong 


PETER  LONG. 


Temperance  man,  and  in  his  own  person  an  excellent  proof  of  the  advantages  of  abstemiousness. 
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It  may  be  that  he  is  a  little  fierce  in  the  crusade  which  he  is  fond  of  preaching  against  drink, 
and  he  has  managed  to  make  for  himself  many  enemies  by  the  language  he  has  adopted.  The 
landlord  of  the  "  Blue  Boar,"  who  has  lost  a  good  bit  of  custom  through  his  means,  is,  naturally, 
highly  indignant  at  this  trenching  on  his  territory,  and  is  given  to  ask  loudly  why  the  prating  fool 
can't  keep  to  things  he  understands,  and  leave  him  and  his  business  alone.  Indeed,  he  has  more 
than  once  ostentatiously  threatened  to  duck  the  blacksmith-preacher  in  the  horse-pond  when  he 
catches  him.     As,  however,  Peter  Long  is  a  young  man  of  Herculean  proportions,  and  mine  host 
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of  the  "  Blue   Boar "  is  elderly,  short,  and   short-breathed  withal,   it    is   supposed    that    Peter  does 
not  go  about  in  any  great  fear  of  bodily  harm  from  that  quarter. 

In  the  hamlet  as  in  the  village,  and  indeed  elsewhere  throughout  the  world,  there  are  a  good 
many  little  cliques  and  coteries,  and  in  some  cases  personal  quarrels  or  family  feuds,  resulting 
probably  from  some  trivial  cause,  which  are  often  kept  up  for  a  great  number  of  years.  Of  course, 
in  a  scattered  hamlet  opportunities  of  quarrel  do  not  occur  so  frequently  between  neighbours  as 
is  the  case  where  many  families  are  huddled  together  in  a  small  space  ;  still,  causes  of  disagreement 
do  now  and  then  arise.  Wells  have  often  to  be  used  in  common,  fowls  will  stray,  and  bees  will 
swarm  on  disputed  ground.  Nearly  all  the  hamlet  people  are  given  to  the  keeping  of  bees,  and 
these  industrious  and  venomous  little  insects  are  at  once  the  occasion  of  a  good  deal  of  friendly 
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consultation,  and  of  some  sharp  and  acrid  contentions.  Indeed,  it  is  on  record  that  two  neigh- 
bours whose  garden-ground  adjoined,  and  who  had  for  ten  years  been  fast  friends  and  intimate 
gossips,  were  converted,  by  the  swarming  of  a  colony  of  bees  on  neutral  ground  claimed  by  each, 
into  the  most  deadly  enemies,  for  ten  years  more  continuing  to  live  within  sight  of  one  another, 
but  on  the  most  unneighbourly  terms,  doing  everything,  indeed,  which  was  possible  for  mutual 
annoyance. 

It  may  be  remarked  in  passing  that  rural  acquaintance  and  friendship  does  not,  as  a  rule, 
imply  being,  what  we  should  in  another  sphere  call,  on  visiting  terms.  Poor  people  rarely 
enter  one  another's  houses  except  in  cases  of  sickness  or  death,  and  they  never  by  any  chance 
meet  to  eat,  after  the  fashion  of  their  so-called  betters.  Men  will  go  to  the  ale-house  to  smoke 
and  drink  in  company,  but  rural  society  generally  meets  in  the  hay  or  harvest-field,  on  the  way 
to  and  from  church  or  chapel,  and  in  an  evening  lounge  at  the  cottage  door.  Here  alone  are 
the  head-quarters  of  gossip  and  love-making.  The  door-step  is  the  salon  of  our  village  world, 
and  between  this  outer  reception  court  and  the  inner  sanctuary  of  the  cottage  home  there  is  in 
most  rustic  minds  a  great  barrier  fixed,  only  to  be  overleaped  by  the  tie  of  marriage  or  closest 
relationship.  It  is,  therefore,  not  difficult  to  understand  how  little  appreciated,  in  many  cases,  are 
the  well-meant  but  injudicious  efforts  of  dis- 
trict visitors  and  other  benevolent  persons  to 
thrust  themselves  into  the  dwellings  of  these 
proud  and  reticent  people.  During  the  greater 
part  of  the  day  the  hamlet  cottages  are  closed 
and  locked,  their  inmates  being  all  away  at 
work  in  the  fields,  the  women  being  allowed 
to  return  home  about  half  an  hour  earlier  than 
the  men,  in  order  to  prepare  their  husbands' 
suppers.  In  the  winter,  when  outdoor  work 
is  slacker,  a  good  many  of  our  women  occupy 
themselves  with  lace-making,  and  it  is  curious 
how  the  fingers  which  at  one  time  are  found 
equal  to  rough  field-work,  at  another  are  able 
to  wield  the  intricate  bobbins  with  so  much 
deftness  and  delicacy  of  touch. 

But  the  best  lace-worker  that  we  have 
among  us  is  a  blind  girl,  who  lives  in  one  of 
the  neatest  and  prettiest  cottages  in  the  hamlet, 
and  who  manages  to  support  herself  and  her 
aged  mother  in  fair  comfort  by  means  of  her 
exertions. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  characters  of  our  little  hamlet  society  is  Jasper  Law,  mason  by 

trade,  atheist  by  profession,  and  of  considerable  local  repute  as  a  bone-setter.      He  has  no  medical 

knowledge  or  education,  but  it  is  certain  that  he  has  in  several  cases  successfully  treated  fractures 
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and  injuries  which  have  baffled  the  skill  not  only  of  our  ordinary  country  practitioners,  but  the 
hospital  surgeons  of  the  town.  Skill  in  bone-setting,  indeed,  it  appears  is  not  to  be  acquired  ; 
it    is   rather  a  rare   natural    gift  which   is   often    transmitted    in  a  family,  but   cannot    be    imparted. 


JASPER    LAW. 


In  a  rural  neighbourhood  such  as  ours,  where  skilled  medical  attendance  is  often  difficult  or  even 
impossible  to  get  within  a  reasonable  time,  the  office  of  village  bone-setter  is  now  and  then  a 
responsible    and    onerous  one.       Of  course   Jasper,  not    being  a  medical    practitioner,  can  claim  no 
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fees  for  his  services,  and  as  a  rule  he  receives  very  little  or  no  compensation  for  the  trouble 
and  time  he  spends  upon  his  patients.  But  Jasper,  who,  whatever  his  mental  peculiarities,  is 
certainly  a  benevolent  man,  cares  little  for  money,  and  is  willing  at  all  times  to  give  his  services 
in  case  of  need.  Yet  he  is  by  no  means  a  favourite  among  us.  He  is  a  clever  and,  to  a  certain 
extent,  well-read  man,  is  argumentative  and  cynical — in  fact,  as  his  neighbours  say,  "  You  don't 
know  where  to  have  him."  Morally  he  is  a  man  of  good  character,  and  his  peculiarly  warped 
opinions  and  bitter  views  of  life  generally,  are  supposed,  by  those  who  know  him  intimately,  to 
have  been  the  result  of  a  cruel  domestic  trouble — the  misconduct  of  his  wife,  to  whom  he  was 
tenderly  attached.  He  has  been  a  somewhat  stern  father  to  the  children  of  the  woman  who 
deceived  him,  and  has  not  been  altogether  successful  in  his  efforts  to  bring  them  up  in  the  way 
they  should  go.  One  of  his  sons  has  turned  out  ill,  and  one  of  his  daughters — his  favourite — has, 
it  is  reported,  gone  astray,  her  father  having  proved  extremely  unforgiving  in  his  treatment  of  her. 
Our  standard  of  morality  in  rural  circles  is  not  a  remarkably  high  one,  and  parents  are,  as  a 
rule,  more  apt  to  err  on  the  side  of  leniency  than  of  severity  towards  such  of  their  children  as 
have  had  what  is  known  among  us  as  "  a  misfortune,"  so  that  the  conduct  of  Jasper  Law  towards 
his  daughter  in  this  matter  has  been  the  subject  of  a  good  deal  of  severe  stricture  in  village 
circles,  and  the  sympathy  has  certainly  been  with  the  offending  child  rather  than  with  the  outraged 
father. 

But  perhaps,  considering  the  very  small  amount  of  care  usually  bestowed  by  parents  on  what 
is  known  as  the  bringing-up  of  their  children, — when  the  imperfect  domestic  arrangements  of  the 
poorer  class  of  cottages  are  taken  into  account,  and  the  small  chance  which  young  people  of  either 
sex  have  of  acquiring  ordinary  habits  of  decency  or  principles  of  self-respect, — the  wonder  is  not 
that  here  and  there  a  fall  from  virtue  may  be  recorded,  but  rather  that  so  many  hundreds  and 
thousands  of  these  uncared-for  ones,  left  to  scramble  up  from  the  cradle  with  little  more  attention 
than  any  young  animal  might  expect  from  its  dam,  ever  live,  thrive,  and  turn  out  healthy  and 
respectable  members  of  society. 

In  spite  of  the  smattering  of  education  which   country  children  now  obtain,  ignorance   is  still 
the  prevailing  characteristic  of  our  rural   population,  and  in  many  of  our  more  retired  districts  an 
extraordinary  amount  of  superstition,  which  no  teaching  seems  to  eradicate,  still  prevails.      There 
lately  died  in.  our  village   an  old  woman  who  was    popularly  supposed    to  be  possessed  of  powers 
which  a  century  or  two  ago  would  certainly  have  sent  her  diving  to  the  bottom  of  the  horse-pond 
as  a  witch,  but  which,  in  the  present  enlightened  age,  caused  her  to  be  regarded  with  a  good  deal 
of  veneration,  not  unmixed  with  awe,  by  her  rustic  neighbours.       She  was,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  a 
clever  woman  in  her  way,  possessing  some  small  knowledge  of  medicine  and  the  different  properties 
of  herbs  and  other  simples,  and,  being  also   something  of  a  charlatan  by  nature,  she  managed    to 
impose  upon  the   credulity  of  her  neighbours  in  a  really  astonishing  way.       She  was   supposed   to 
possess  infallible  recipes  for  whooping-cough  and  lumbago,  and  to  be  equally  powerful  in  recalling 
the  straying  affections  of  a  neglectful   lover.       Her  influence   in  the  first  two  cases  caused  her  to 
be  much  consulted  by  anxious  mothers  and  elderly  matrons,  and   in  the   other  by  maidens  whose 
course  of  true  love  was  becoming  somewhat  ruffled.      Between  all  she  secured  as  clients  the  larger 
proportion  of  the  female  population  of  the  district      Nor  were  the  lords  of  the  creation  altogether 
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out  of  the  pale  of  her  influence.  It  is  a  mistake  to  think  that  among  unlearned  minds  the  male 
creature  is  superior  to  the  other  sex  in  courage  of  a  mental,  not  to  say  of  a  moral  nature.  And 
as  Mother  Merridale,  as  she  was  generally  called,  professed  to  be  able  to  assist  unfavoured  swains 
as  well  as  sighing  maidens,  not  a  few  rustic  lovers  were  accustomed  to  find  their  way  stealthily 
and  under  cover  of  night  to  the  wise  woman's  house  to  solicit  her  good  offices  in  their  behalf. 

Belief  in  supernatural  appearances  still  prevails  largely  among  our  rustic  labourers,  few  of 
whom  could  be  persuaded  for  any  reward  to  visit  the  churchyard  at  night,  or  to  cross  the 
plantations  of  Oakburn  Farm,  where,  as  we  have  said,  a  murder  was  committed  nearly  a  century 
ago,  and  which  has  ever  since  had  the  character  of  being  haunted.  None  are  more  given  to 
these  superstitions  than  carters  and  waggoners — those,  that  is,  who  have  to  do  with  horses,  animals 
which  have  the  credit  of  being  gifted  with  a  peculiar  sense  of  second  sight  in  the  matter  of  ghosts. 


A   VISIT   TO   MOTHER    MERRIDALE. 


Two  or  three  spots  in  our  neighbourhood,  besides  Oakburn  Farm,  are  by  ancient  repute  accounted 
uncanny, — one  place  especially,  where  at  the  crossing  of  two  roads  a  suicide  was,  according  to 
tradition,  buried  ;  and  considerable  difficulty  is  frequently  experienced,  according  to  local  gossip,  by 
carters  who  try  to  get  their  teams  past  this  unlucky  corner.-  The  horses  start,  shiver,  stand  still, 
kick,  refuse  to  pull — do  everything,  in  short,  which  they  ought  not  to  do,  just  at  this  very  point, 
as  we  are  assured,  in  the  most  persistent  manner,  so  that  several  severe  accidents  have  happened 
on  the  spot.  Our  informants  do  not  always  at  the  same  time  tell  us  that  the  road  just  here  is 
very  bad,  and  the  hill  steep,  which  facts  we  must,  however,  in  fairness  admit,  though  it  may  in  a 
measure  detract  from  the  thrilling  interest  of  the  story.  The  worst  of  it  is  that  after  all  this 
agitation  and  disturbance  of  mind  on  the  part  of  the  animals  whose  sagacity  is  so  much  vaunted 
in  the  matter,  no  one  ever  sees  anything.  Once  only  during  the  present  writer's  acquaintance 
with  this  rural  district,  or  indeed  during  a  long  course  of  years,  have  we  had  a  real  ghost,  or  a 
really  good  ghost-story.      The  discoverer  of  the  phenomenon  was  as  usual  a  carter  in  the  employ 
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of  one  of  the  larger  farmers  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  he  professed  to  have  had  his  horses  and 
himself  "frighted  nigh  out  of  their  seven  senses,"  just  in  the  gloaming,  by  the  fearful  apparition 
of  a  big  black  dog  with  fiery  eyes,  which  sprang  suddenly  out  of  the  hedge  at  a  certain  point  of 
the  road  and  roared  like  a  bull,  till,  as  he  said,  "  you   might   ha    thought   I   was  a  dead  man." 

The  singular  appearance  of  this  unprepossessing  animal  was  recounted  with  a  good  many 
variations  in  different  parts  of  the  village,  until  the  story  assumed  very  Herculean  proportions 
indeed.  The  dog  had  jumped  upon  Dick  Wilson's  neck,  and  tried  to  strangle  him  ;  it  had 
disappeared  into  the  earth  where  a  yawning  chasm  had  gaped  to  receive  it ;   it  had  spoken  fearful 
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words  of  blasphemy  or  of  doom  ;  it  had  smelt  horribly  of  sulphur,  and  breathed  forked  tongues 
of  flame.  There  was  really  no  saying  what  this  fearful  fiend-dog  had  not  done  according  to  the 
testimony  of  those  who  heard  the  story  at  third  or  fourth  hand,  and  even  from  the  lips  of  Dick 
Wilson  himself  it  naturally  improved  as  it  went  on.  The  affair  created  at  the  time  quite  an 
excitement  in  our  usually  placid  village-world,  and  lasted  us  in  the  matter  of  a  sensation  through 
the  whole  of  a  long  dark  winter.  A  good  many  other  people,  not  liking  to  be  outdone  by  Dick 
Wilson,  professed  to  have  also  had  a  sight  of  the  fiend-dog.  But  their  stories  had,  it  was  noticed, 
not  quite  the  same  genuine  ring  in  them  as  that  of  the  original  ghost-finder.  After  a  good  deal 
of  investigation  the  story  died  away  on  the  confession  of  Dick  Wilson's  wife  that  on  the  evening 
when  he  was  reported  to  have  seen  the  apparition  he  reached  home  rather  more  drunk  than  usual. 
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Our  belief  in  the  supernatural,  and  above  all  the  very  general  tendency  which  our  young 
people  of  the  hamlet  chiefly  have  for  consulting  dream-books  and  pinning  their  faith  on  fortune- 
tellers, is  kept  up  by  the  frequent  presence  of  gipsy  strollers  among  us,  as  well  as  by  the  admix- 
ture of  gipsy  blood  in  the  veins  of  some  of  our  people,  of  which  we  have  made  previous  mention. 


FAGGOTS   FOR   A  GII'SY   FIRE. 


It  is  a  curious,  indeed  an  inexplicable  fact,  that  at  this  period  of  our  nineteenth  century 
gipsies  do  still  exist  among  us.  But  the  fact  is  so.  Who  these  wandering  people  are,  thus 
mocking  our  modern  civilization,  or  whence  they  came,  we  do  not  yet  know.  The  philosophy  of 
their  being,  their    language,  their    religion,   their  customs    and    their  laws,  are  all   so  many  studies 
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for    the    consideration   of   the    erudite    amongst   us.       We    only   know   that    they  are   an    absolutely 
separate  and  distinct  race,  and  have  been  so  ever  since  history  records  anything  about  them.      In 
England,  it  must   be    confessed,  that   during    the   last    half-century  they  have  lost  a  good   many  of 
the  distinctive   characteristics,  and  no  little  of  the   picturesque   accidents  of  their  type.      They  are 
still   nomads,  but    they  have   for   the  most   part   abandoned    the  use  of   tents  and    live  in  caravans 
and    little  wooden  houses   on  wheels  ;    they  prosecute  various   small   trades,  such  as  basket-making 
and  tinkering,  moving   from  place   to  place  as  occasion  requires,  but  chiefly  frequenting  the  larger 
towns    where    races    or    fairs    are    held,   where    they   make    money  as    itinerant    showmen    and    the 
keepers  of  small  gambling  establishments,  only  visiting  the  rural  districts  at  slack  times  and  during 
haymaking   and    harvest,   when   extra    labour    is    needed    by  the    farmers.       They   are    not    by  any 
means  popular  among  the  rustic   inhabitants  of  our  villages  and   hamlets,  nor  are  they  considered 
good  workers   in  the  field.       Indeed,  their  character   for  laziness  and    dishonesty  has  always   been 
notorious,  and   though  they  have  in  a  great  measure   abandoned   the  traditions  of  their  race,  they 
have   retained    these   special    peculiarities.       In  fact,  shorn  of  a  certain  romance  which   has   always 
attached    to    them,  they  are    only  very  ordinary  tramps    and  vagabonds,  and  a  great   pest    to    the 
neighbourhood  which  they  choose  for  a  while  to  honour  with  their  presence. 
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F   course  we  have  a  River.      It  is,  to  be  sure,  rather 
a  grand  name  to  give  to  the  homely  stream  which 
turns  our  mills  and  waters  our  cattle  ;    but  as  few 
of  us  have  made  acquaintance  with  the  mightier  watercourses 
of  the  world,  we  are  quite  content  to  believe  that  it  may  be 
reckoned  among  the  finest  ;    and  indeed  we  are  proud  of  it, 
as  we  are  of  most    things  belonging  to   us    in    this  village- 
world  ;  and  though  we  have  no  exact  claim  to  the  river  in 
its   whole    course,    since    only   a    very    small    portion    flows 
through  what   may  be   called   our  domain,  still   we  feel   not 
only  an  interest  in  it,  from  its  birthplace  among  the  hills  to 
its  death  in  the  sea,  but  more — an  absolute  sense  of  possession.     Wherever  we  may  come  upon  it, 
at  whatever  distance  from  our  homes,  we  greet  it  as  a  friend,  and  cry,  "  This  is  our  river." 


OUR    RIVER. 


Some  of  us  have  even  thought  it  worth  while  to  make  a  pilgrimage  to  the  source  of  our  river, 
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as  people  visit  the  birthplaces  of  the  celebrated  ones  ;  and  the  excursion  is  at  least  a  pleasant  one, 
so  that  if  we  can  only  furnish  it  with  a  good  excuse,  it  is  well  for  us.  It  is  always  so  much 
pleasanter   to  take  our   pleasure   from  a  sense  of  duty. 

Up  on  the  hills, 
some  hundreds  of  feet 
above  the  level  of  the 
sea,  under  a  great  gran- 
ite boulder,  a  tiny  little 
spring  rises  in  a  bed  of 
coarse  grass,  making  a 
bright  green  spot  amid 
surrounding  barrenness. 
It  is  a  somewhat 
desolate  place,  and  bare, 
except  for  the  stunted 
grass  which  clothes  the 
hill-tops,    or    here    and 

there  in  the  hollows  an  occasional  clump  of  wind-swept   distorted   trees  which  seem  to  feel   them- 
selves out  of  place  so  far  away  from  other  vegetation,  and  to  be  unhappy  in  consequence. 

There  is  not  a  sound  to  be  heard,  but  now  and 
then  the  faint  bleating  of  the  sheep  on  the  upper 
pastures,  or  the  flap  of  a  hawk's  wing.  Now  and 
then  we  get  a  magnificent  view  from  this  point  of  a 
wide-spreading  reach  of  country,  dotted  with  villages 
and  woods-  and  corn-fields,  until  our  eye  is  stayed  by 
a  line  of  rolling  hills,  beyond  which,  again,  we  know 
is  the  sea.  But  often  when  we  have  spent  our  breath 
and  worn  out  our  shoe-leather  with  the  climb,  we  shall 
look  down  upon  little  else  but  a  misty  cloudland. 
All  the  same  we  can  scarcely  be  found  regretting  our 
toilsome  ascent.  It  is  good  to  be  above  the  world 
now  and  then,  and  if  cloudland  is  not  for  a  length  of 
time  a  healthy  place  to  dwell  in,  the  power  of  attaining 
to  it  now  and  then  is  a  boon  for  which,  as  a  treat, 
we  must  surely  be  thankful.  We  are  so  often  under 
the  clouds  in  this  dull  life  of  ours,  that  it  must  surely 
be  well  now  and  then  to  surmount  them.  And  the 
air  here  is  a  perfect  elixir.  Champagne  is  as  nothing 
to  it  for  intoxication.      It  is  the  very  nectar  of  the  gods. 

But  we  are  bound  to  follow  our  river  on  its  way  among  the  granite  and  the  fern,  as  it  descends 

the  slope  of  the  hill,  growing  at  every  step  it  takes,  until,  before  we  have  accompanied  it  a  quarter 
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of  a  mile,  it  actually  begins  to  tinkle,  although  as  yet  it  is  little  more  than  a  ditch,  hidden  away 
under  an  overgrowth  of  ferns  and  coarse  grass.  By  this  time  our  river  is  capable  of  supporting 
life  ;  and  if  you  push  aside  the  overhanging  ferns,  and  kneel  down  close  to  the  edge  of  the  streamlet, 
you  will   see  something  brown  dart  like  lightning  under  a  stone.      It  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
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fish  in  the  world,  as  you  will  see,  if  you  only  manage  to  put  your  hand  under  the  stone  where  he 
has  hidden,  and  lay  him  for  a  moment  on  the  bank,  while  you  admire  the  rainbow  hues  of  his 
shining  coat.  But  put  him  quickly  again  into  his  watery  home.  At  this  point  of  his  career  he 
is  such  a  mere  infant  of  a  trout,  that  the  keenest  of  anglers  would  not  care  to  be  at  the  pains  of 
taking  him.      So  let  him  live  on  a  while,  at  least,  unmolested,  while  we  follow  the  course  of  our 
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streamlet,  which  is  fretting-  and  chafing  over  its  stony  bed,  and  hurling  itself  against  every  little 
obstacle  that  it  finds  in  its  path,  like  an  untamed  child  of  the  hill  and  moor  as  it  is.  Every  here 
and  there  we  find  it  working  itself  into  a  fury,  tearing  up  the  stones  of  its  bed  into  heaps,  or  dashing 
and  swirling  in  impotent  rage  over  the  boulders  that  are  too  heavy  to  move,  tumbling  noisily  into 
mimic  cascades  and  falls. 

Our  streamlet  grows  at  every  yard.  But  a  while  ago  it  was  easy  in  following  it  to  stride; 
from  side  to  side,  and  so  avoid  the  extra  fatigue  of  its  circuitous  course.  Next  a  good  leap  was 
needed  to  clear  it,  with  a  chance  of  a  splash  if  our  legs  proved  less  active  than  our  minds.  Now 
we  come  to  a  row  of  stepping-stones,  over  which  village  maidens,  with  cotton  sun-bonnets,  come 
tripping  now  and   again,  and   from  which   they  stoop  to  fill   their  cans  and  jugs  for  domestic  use. 
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A  little  farther  on  and  we  come  to  a  bridge— a  wooden  plank  construction  of  frailest  appearance, 
tied  together  here  and  there  with  withies,  but  strong  enough,  one  must  suppose,  for  ordinary 
purposes,  since  it  is  the  only  means  of  communication  between  the  two  halves  of  a  hamlet  which 
lies  scattered  on  the  opposite  banks  of  the  tumbling  stream,  the  stream  itself  by  this  time  having 
lashed  itself  into  a  perfect  rage  of  discontent  at  the  narrow  boundaries  assigned  it  for  its  walk  in 
life,  and  being  determined,  at  the  risk  of  dashing  itself  into  foam  and  disappearing  altogether  into 
thin  air,  to  pursue  its  course,  no  matter  over  what  obstacles,  into  the  wider  world  of  which  it  has 

as  yet  only  dreamed. 

So  it  rushes  onward  to  its  destiny,  breaking  and  clashing,  and  wearing  its  life  away  in  a  mad 
kind  of  frolicsome  impatience,  a  very  spendthrift  of  its  energies. 

After  a  while  our  streamlet,  taught,  perhaps,  by  experience  the  futility  of  fighting  against  the 
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inevitable,  and  tamed  by  its  larger  growth  and  wider  knowledge,  takes  to  quieter  courses,  and 
bears  on  its  way  with  more  even  grace,  falling  every  now  and  again  into  deep,  still  pools,  where 
through  the  long  summer  days  the  trout  lie  close. 

Now  it  makes  its  way  between  the  high  banks  of  a  noble  wood,  in  a  strong  swift  current, 
gathering  to  itself  a  hundred  trickling  woodland  rills  as  it  flows,  and  taking  upon  its  bosom  the  dark 
hue  of  the  heavy  overhanging  boughs.  Now  it  winds  its  way,  in  more  leisurely  fashion,  along  the 
margin  of  grassy  meadows,  in  a  clear,  bright  stream,  whose  smooth  surface  is  broken  only  by  the 
bubbles  and  rings  which  the  fish  make  as  they  dart  eagerly  up  for  the  hovering  flies.  Here  again 
it  rushes  at  more  than  railroad  speed  in  the  mill-race  over  the  slowly-turning  mossy  wheels,  or  flows 
pleasantly  by  elm  or  poplar-bordered  village  roads. 

That  portion  of  the  river  which  is  more  especially  our  property  flows  in  two  branches  through 
the  village,  which  it  thus  converts,  in  a  measure,  into  an  island.     The  two  streams  are  distinguished 
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among  us  by  the  names  of  the  River  and  the  Backwater.  In  point  of  beauty  the  backwater  certainly 
should  take  precedence.  It  is  not  so  broad  as  the  river,  nor  does  it  contain  so  much  water  ;  but 
it  is  decidedly  the  more  picturesque  stream,  as  being  perhaps  the  more  irregular  ;  and  it  does  not 
yield  either  to  its  greater  rival  in  utility,  for  two  of  the  three  water-mills  which  our  neighbourhood 
boasts  are  situated  upon  its  banks.  One  of  these  is  known  as  the  Old  Mill,  and  the  other  as  the 
New.  Why,  it  would  be  really  hard  to  say,  for  the  actual  difference  in  age  appears  to  be  very 
trifling.  At  least  both  are  fairly  old  now  ;  but  we  believe  the  oldest  inhabitant  can  remember  the 
time  when  "the  New  Mill"  was  partly  pulled  down  and  rebuilt,  which  may  account  for  the  name, 
since  no  human  being  now  living  could  possibly,  we  imagine,  remember  the  Old  Mill  as  other  than  it 
is.  It  is  a  charmingly  picturesque  tumble-down  little  building,  built  over  the  stream  just  at  the  spot 
where  the  backwater  thinks  of  taking  a  course  on  its  own  account  ;  a  place  famous  for  water-lilies 
and  other  aquatic  flowers,  and  a  favourite  fishing  haunt ;  a  perfect  school  it  used  to  be  in  my  youth 
for  the  aspiring  young   anglers  of  the  neighbourhood. 
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At  this  time  old  Loveday,  he  who  had  been  miller's  man  in  his  day,  and  was  then  a  sort  of 
broken-down  gentleman  at  large,  was  possessed,  among  other  treasures,  of  a  punt,  which  he  was 
in  the  habit  of  lending  out  for  hire  for  a  very  small  consideration  indeed,  adding,  moreover,  quite 
free  of  charge,  his  company  and  valuable  services  as  guide,  philosopher,  and  friend  to  the  fishing 
expedition,  together  with  much  practical  aid  in  the  casting  of  rods  and  hooking  of  bait.  Whatever 
of  success  in  my  life  I  may  have  attained  as  an  angler  must  certainly  be  set  down  to  the  credit 
of  old  John  Loveday.  A  kindly,  honest,  hearty  old  man  was  John,  now  long  since  passed  to  his 
rest.     But  the  punt — or  possibly  the  old  punt's  successor — is  still,  I  find,  moored  among  the  willows 
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that  fringe  the  bank  of  the  stream  at  this  point,  and  may  still  be  hired,  I  doubt  not,  reader,  if  you 
have  a  mind   to  go  a-fishing. 

The  Old  Mill,  too,  like  John  Loveday,  has  done  its  work  in  this  world,  and  is  forced  to  rest 
from  its  labour.  The  stream  has  shallowed  so  much  just  at  this  point,  that  there  is  found  to  be 
rarely  water  enough  to  turn  the  wheel,  and  so  it  seems  to  have  grown  gradually  into  disuse,  moss- 
grown  and  rusty.  But  it  still  forms  a  picturesque  object  ;  and  I  am  glad  that  the  hand  of  the 
modern  improver  has  not  as  yet  swept  it  away.  The  hand  of  the  modern  improver  is  not  very- 
busy,  to  be  sure,  at  any  time  in  our  part  of  the  world.  In  rural  England  we  are  old-fashioned  folk, 
and  hold  by  our  time-honoured  landmarks. 
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The  New  Mill,  as  it  is  called,  or  sometimes  the  Upper  Mill,  is  a  busy  place  still  ;  its  big, 
cumbersome  old  wheel  still  turning  slowly  round  and  round  on  its  appointed  task  day  by  day, 
although  the  miller,  if  you  came  to  have  a  talk  with  him,  would  certainly  give  you  a  dismal  history 
of  the  decadence  of  his  trade  "since  the  days  when  I  were  a  boy." 

Our  rural  folk  are  decidedly  given  to  grumbling,  and  to  looking  on  what  we  call  the  black 
side  of  things,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  what  with  the  very  uncertain  nature  of  our  climate, 
and  the  very  strong  foreign  competition  against  which  our  English  agriculturists  have  to  contend, 
life  is  not   for  them  at   the  present  day  an  altogether  easy  matter.       It  is  to  be  doubted  whether 
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in  reality  it  ever  was  much  easier,  but  distance  of  years  lends  enchantment  as  surely  as  distance 
of  space,  and  the  good  old  times  gone  by  are  a  constant  theme  of  regret  and  admiration  alike 
with  farmers  and  millers. 

Naturally  the  importation  of  so  much  foreign  flour,  and  the  low  price  at  which  bread  is  kept 
by  Free  Trade,  does  interfere  in  no  small  measure  with  the  profits  of  the  home  growers  and 
village  grinders. 

"Our  time  be  most  over,"  Miller  Merton  will  say,  as  he  stands  gazing,  hands  in  pocket,  at 
the  slowly  revolving  "  runner,"  as  the  upper  millstone  is  called,  or  at  the  big  elm  wheel.  "  This 
feller,"  jogging  his  head  at  the  wheel,  " 'ull  last,  maybe,  a  spell  o'  twenty,  maybe  o'  thirty  year 
— but  it  '11  be  the  last  as  'ull  be  seen  i'  these  parts.      What  with  their  nasty  furrin  corn,  and  these 
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ere    big    steam-mills,    they're    a-drivin    us    poor    folk    out  o'  the    market  as    fast    as    may  be,  and 
a-sending  the  country  to  the  dogs.      That 's  what  they  're  a-doin'  of." 

The  outlook  is  certainly  a  melancholy  one,  and  the  only  comfort  to  be  derived  from  the 
Cassandra-like  prophecy  is  that  "the  country"  has  been  so  very  long,  according  to  general  belief, 
on  the  road  dedicated  to  the  canine  race,  that  we  must  only  hope  in  this,  as  in  other  cases,  the 
old  proverb  will  hold  true,  that  it  is  "a  very  long  lane  which  has  no  turning." 

Miller  Merton  insists,  however,  that  not  only  is  the  country  being  ruined,  but  that  the  peopU 
are    being   systematically  poisoned    by  the  "  furrin  stuff"  which  is   forced    down   their   throats,  and 
declares    that    nothing   would    ever    induce    him   to    eat    their    rubbish— he   would   "sooner   die    of 
starvation  first." 

The  miller,  who  is  one  of  the  old  school,  has  a  true  and  perfect  horror  of  anything 
grown  or  manufactured  or  born  out  of  the  British  Isles,  and  is  accustomed  to  ask  pathetically  in 
reference  to  imported  articles  of  food,  "'What  interest  can  them  there  furriners  have  in  sendin'  us 
good  wholesome  meal  ?  They  don't  want  to  keep  us  strong  and  healthy — why  should  they  ? 
It  ain't  in  reason  to  expect  it.  They  sends  us  just  what  they  can't  make  no  use  on  theirselves, 
and  they  knows  very  well  there  ain't  no  virtue  in  it." 

Miller  Merton  besides  points  out  the  fact  that  of  late  years,  since  the  general  adoption  of 
very  white  bread,  the  average  of  personal  strength  is  much  lower  amongst  rustics.  He  himself 
is  a  tall,  big-made  man,  somewhat  corpulent  of  late  years,  but  still  possessing  an  astonishing  power 
of  muscle,  which  he  is  proud  of  showing  off  by  the  lifting  of  extraordinary  weights.  He  has  also, 
though  an  elderly  man,  a  fine  set  of  teeth,  which  he  will  display  for  the  visitor's  admiration  with 
the  most  obliging  good  nature.  He  attributes  both  his  strength  of  arm  and  soundness  of  tooth 
to  the  good  brown  bread  upon  which  he  was  reared,  and  adds  to  his  other  dismal  predictions  the 
alarming  announcement  that  "  let  another  generation  go  by,  and  there  won't  be  a  man,  woman, 
nor  child  in  the  land  with  a  sound  set  of  teeth  in  their  heads." 

The  Mill  "race,"  as  the  rapid  stream  of  clear,  deep  blue  water,  which  the  great  wheel  sucks 
up  so  greedily,  is  called,  is  a  constant  source  of  delight  and  terror  to  the  children  of  the  village, 
who  have  been  warned  of  its  dread  power  from  very  earliest  infancy  ;  a  tradition  being  current 
among  us  that  once  a  too  venturesome  little  one  fell  into  the  rapid,  and  was  swallowed  up  in  the 
cruel  jaws  of  the  revolving  monster.  Whether  the  tale  is  true  or  not  I  do  not  know,  but  it  has 
the  desirable  effect  of  producing  caution  in  the  minds  of  the  young  rustics  who  visit  the  spot. 
The  stream  at  this  point  is  certainly  very  strong,  the  mill  being  placed  where  there  is  a  consider- 
able fall  in  the  bed  of  the  river,  and  where,  joined  by  two  or  three  springlets,  it  flows  with  the 
impetus  almost  of  a  rapid  ;  the  ground  rising  high  again  on  each  side  of  the  river,  and  forming 
a  sort  of  miniature  gorge  or  defile,  through  which  the  water  has  evidently  at  one  time  or  another 
won  its  way,  without  asking  permission  of  those  through  whose  territories  it  has  chosen  to  pass. 
Just  below  this  point,  the  backwater  joins  the  river  again  ;  the  river  having  all  the  time  flowed 
quietly  and  sedately  along  at  an  even  descent  without  fuss  or  flurry,  and  receiving  the  self-willed 
prodigal  of  a  streamlet  back  into  its  maternal  bosom,  with  scarcely  a  perceptible  shade  of  displea- 
sure or  agitation,  but  with  a  smiling  face,  which  seems  to  say,   "  I   knew  you  would  return,  and   I 

was  patient." 
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Prodigal  as  he  is,  however,  we  cannot  help  liking  this  wilful  streamlet,  and  now  and  then — 
in  the  wickedness  of  our  hearts,  no  doubt — we  are  apt  to  compare  his  wild  and  mischievous  vagaries 
with  the  sedater  conduct  of  the  mother-stream,  in  a  fashion  which  is  uncomplimentary  to  the  better 
manners  of  his  parent-river.  At  least  it  is  certain  that  when  visitors  come  to  our  village,  we 
invariably  take  them  to  the  Backwater  as  to  one  of  the  sights  of  our  neighbourhood,  and  would 
be  extremely  offended  if  we  did  not  find  them  exhausting  themselves  in  notes  of  admiration  over 
every  yard  of  the  water.  But  then,  to  be  sure,  we  are  proud  of  our  River  too,  as  we  have  said, 
under  all  its  conditions,  and  should  scarcely  feel  gratified  if  a  stranger — not  one  of  ourselves — were 
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convicted  of  even  so  much  as  hinting  that  it  could  be,  under  any  circumstances,  more  charming 
than  it  is. 

The  reach  of  the  River  which  flows  actually  by  our  village  is  bordered  on  the  one  side  with 
rich  flat  meadows,  fringed  with  pollard  elm  and  willows,  and  on  the  other  by  a  sloping  bank,  which 
attains  now  and  then  the  dignity  of  a  hill.  A  road  runs  for  the  most  part  beside  the  stream,  which 
is  screened  now  by  a  row  of  tall  poplars,  and  now  by  a  bush  of  willows,  elders,  and  tall  rushes. 

Although  the  greater  portion  of  the  village  lies  on  the  left  or  south  bank  of  the  river,  two 
or  three  outlying  farms  are  on  the  other  side,  the  principal  one  being  that  known  as  the  Ford  Farm, 
from  its  proximity  to  a  shallow  in  the  bed  of  the  stream,  easily  fordable  except  in  flood-time.     The 
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ford  is  at  all  times  a  picturesque  scene,  whether  the  great  lumbering  farm-waggon,  with   its  team 
of  massive  cart-horses,  or  the  farmer's  light  gig,  laden  with  a  merry  party  of  children,  makes  way 
across  it  ;    but  at  flood-time,  after  autumn  rains  or  winter  snows,  the  ford  is  simply  impassable,  and 
the  people  of  Ford   Farm,  and   the  other  houses  on  the  northern   bank,  are  thus  cut  off  from   all 
communication,  except  by  boat,  with  the  village,  which  is  felt  to  be  an  inconvenience.     There  has 
in  consequence  been,  of  late  years,  considerable  agitation  in  the  matter  of  a  bridge.     A  petition  was 
made  out  by  certain  of  those  interested,  which  was  to  be  signed  by  as  many  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  village  as  were  desirous  of  the  bridge,  and  the  County  Member,  whose  estate  is  but  three  miles 
from   the  village,  pledged  himself  to  get  the  matter  carried   through   Parliament.     However,  when 
the  roll   of  names  was  called  over,  it  was  found  that  the  proportion  of  the  inhabitants  desirous  of 
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the  bridge  was  so  inadequate  to  the  number  of  the  population,  that  the  scheme  was,  pro  Urn.  at  least. 
abandoned,  and  the  luckless  inhabitants  of  Ford  Farm  and  the  rest  are  left  to  wade  through  the 
water  as  they  can.  After  all,  as  was  said  at  the  time,  they  came  to  the  river,  and  the  nver  d,d 
not  come  to  them  ;  which  is  a  truism.  Besides,  as  everybody  says  who  does  not  happen  to  hve  on 
the  wron.  side  of  the  river,  ■■  if  the  stream  is  flooded,  the  Ford  Farm  people  can  hnd  the*  way 
by  the  road,  through  the  fir  copse,  and  down  the  river  to  Mr.  Lorimer  the  Member's  'place,'  where 
there  is  a  bridge,  and  so  into  the  main  road,  and  back  to  the  village."  The  whole  makes  a  round 
of  five  miles  ;  but  then,  as  our  sagacious  villagers  repeat  :  «  Why  did  the  Ford  Farm  people  go 
to  the  wrong  side  of  the  river  without  counting  the  cost  ?"  Added  to  which,  -  Farmer  Long  of  the 
Ford,   gets    his   land    two   shillings   an   acre  cheaper   than   the   other  farmers  about:    and,   bang   a 


dissenter,  never  gives  a  s 


hilling  to  the  church,  nor  to  the  schools,  nor  '  to  nought,  as  you  may  say. 
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observes  our  village  oracle  ;  "so  why  should  we  go  for  to  put  ourselves  out   for  the  likes  of  him  ?" 
And   so  it   is  decided. 

The  view  from  the  bridge  at  Beechwood — that  is  the  name  of  the  County  Member's  "  place  " — 
is  a  very  pretty  one,  looking  either  up  or  down  stream.     The  banks  are  well  wooded,  and  the  river 
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itself  is  rich  hereabouts  in  flowers.  In  the  late  summer  or  early  autumn  especially,  the  lilies  white 
and  blue,  lying  with  such  sedate  stateliness  upon  the  surface  of  the  water,  make  a  splendid  show, 
while  here  and  there  a  sedgy  bank  will  be  found  absolutely  dyed  in  blue,  just  as  though  a  patch 
had  fallen  from  the  summer  sky,  and  'lighted  half  in  and   half  out  of  the  water. 

If  you  are  passing  along  the  river-path,  it  is  impossible  but  that  you  should  be  drawn  by  an 
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irresistible  attraction  towards  the  spot.  The  spirit  of  the  marauder  seizes  you— a  certain  excitement 
takes  possession  of  you — pluck  you  must.  But  it  is  almost  in  vain  that  you  lean  over  the  bank, 
and  wet  your  feet  in  the  attempt  to  gather  to  yourself  the  precious  hoard.  Forget-me-nots,  I 
tenclcrcst  if  not  the  sweetest  flower  that  grows,  like  other  blessings,  are  not  to  be  attained  too  easily. 
Your  best  way  will  be  to  jump  into  the  punt,  which  lies  alongside  of  the  bank,  and  steer  yourself 
gently  and  carefully  towards  the  bluest  and  most  tempting  spot  of  all,  which  you  have  persuaded 
yourself  is  just  a  yard  beyond  your  reach,  as  you  leant  over  from  terra  firma.  Now  you  are  in  the 
boat  and  fairly  launched,  but  indecision  and  bewilderment  seize  you.  The  flowers  are  no  more  as 
flowers  ;  the  blue  bank  is  not  distinguished  in  blueness  from  its  fellows,  nor  from  the  surrounding 
water.  Forget-me-nots  are  everywhere  ;  you  float  upon  them,  you  are  surrounded  by  them,  and  as 
you  lean  over  the  side  of  your  slowly-moving  boat,  they  look  up  at  you  from  beneath  the  water  with 
a  tender  wistful  gaze,  like  the  eyes  of  the  one  you  love.  You  are  not  sure,  until  you  have  once. 
more  made  your  way  to  shore,  whether  they  will  not  tempt  you  to  some  Lurline  adventure.  You 
come  with  a  great  handful  of  them  torn  from  the  roots,  and  are  inclined  to  feel  ashamed  of  your 
ruthless  greed.  Yet  if  you  go  that  way  again,  while  the  forget-me-nots  are  still  in  flower,  you  sin 
just   as   egregiously.     They  are  irresistible  ! 

Very  near  this  spot,  close  to  the  bank  of  the  river,  a  small  stone  monument  with  an  inscrip- 
tion in  gilt  letters  upon  it,  will  be  sure  to  attract  the  attention  of  any  one  passing  along  the 
stream  by  boat,  and  probably  no  stranger  to  the  neighbourhood  ever  did  pass  by  since  its  erection 
without  slackening  speed  and  nearing  the  bank  to  inquire  the  meaning  of  it.  The  inscription 
on  the  monument  is  as  follows  : — 

TO    THE    MEMORY   OF 

BRAVE    "NEPTUNE," 

WHO    AT    THIS    SPOT    SAVED   A   HUMAN    LIFE    FROAl    DEADLY   PERIL. 
He  was  one  of  the  best  and  most  faithful  of  God's  dumb  ereatu/es. 

The  event  here  commemorated  occurred  some  years  previous  to  "brave  Neptune's"  own 
death.  Two  of  Mr.  Lorimer's  sons,  then  only  children,  were  at  play  beside  the  river,  and  one — 
the  elder  of  them — in  an  ambitious  moment  launched  a  punt  which  was  lying  at  the  bankside, 
and  sculled  it  out  into  mid-stream.  The  current  of  the  river  probably  proved  too  strong  for  the 
boy  to  stem,  or  he  in  some  way  overbalanced  himself,  and  to  the  horror  of  his  younger  brother, 
who  was  watching  his  exploits  from  the  shore  with  intense  interest,  he  plunged  head-foremost 
into  the  water. 

Fortunately,  however,  the  boy  had  not  been  alone  in  the  boat.  "  Brave  Neptune,"  a  New- 
foundland dog,  who  was  a  constant  companion  and  playmate  of  the  children,  had  jumped  into  the 
punt  with  his  little  master  for  the  purpose  of  accompanying  him  on  his  voyage. 

Seeing  his  peril,  the  faithful  animal  at  once  watched  for  the  child  to  rise  to  the  surface,  and 
jumping  into  the  water  at  the  moment,  seized  him.  The  child,  however,  struggled  and  got  loose. 
Brave  Neptune,  nothing  daunted,  followed  the  stream,  and  when  he  rose  a  second  time,  seized 
him  again.  Another  struggle  took  place,  and  once  more  the  boy  broke  loose,  the  stream,  which 
was    at    this    time    rapid    and    swollen  with    rain,    carrying   him   down   yet    farther.       But    Neptune 
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followed,  watching  his  opportunity,  and  when  the  boy  rose   for   the   third   time  with  consciousness 
almost   exhausted,   the    faithful    dog   fastened   upon    him   with   a   grip,   the    determination   of  which 
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was  irresistible,  and  after  a  severe  struggle,  in  the  course  of  which  dog  and  child  were  both 
carried  a  long  way  down  stream,  the  inanimate  boy  and  his  exhausted  preserver  reached  the  bank 
in  safety. 


THE  RIVER. 
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The   dog  did   not  live1  very  long  after  this,  the  intense  strain  which   he  had  employed   in  the 
struggle  having,   it  was  believed,   in  some  way  injured   the  vessels  of  the  heart. 

The  monument  was  put  up  by  the  boy's  father. 

Beyond  this  point  our  river  winds  between  banks,  sometimes  bare,  except  for  rich  meadow-gr; 
and  sometimes  wooded,  but  gradually  getting  lower  and  lower,  until,  a  few  miles  down  stream,  we 
come  to  another  bridge— a  quaint  old  wooden  erection,  which  may  have  existed,  for  anything  we 
know,  in  the  days  of  the  Plantagenets,  but  which  certainly  looks  as  though  it  did  not  intend  to 
remain  much  longer  with  us,  so  black  and  green  with  age  is  it,  and  patched  and  mended.  How  it 
has  hitherto  stood  the  force  of  the  floods,  which  are  occasionally  violent,  we  do  not  know.  Shaky 
bridges  have,  it  is  well  known,  like  creaking  doors,  a  dozen  lives,  but  for  our  own  part,  though  it  is 
so  quaintly  picturesque  that  we  cannot  wish  it  away,  we  would  rather  be  off  it  than  upon  it  when 
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a  good  strong  north-west  wind  is  blowing,  and  the  uncaged  waters,  livid  with  rage,  are  hurrying 
under  the  frail  planks,  and  lashing  themselves  angrily  against  the  rotten  timbers  which  dare  to 
oppose  their  progress. 

Beyond  the  old  bridge  the  river  spreads  into  a  wider  bed,  and  flows  through  a  tract  of  flat 
and  marshy  country,  not  specially  beautiful,  except  as  the  Dutch  canals  and  politer  meadows  are 
beautiful,  for  richness  of  herb  vegetation,  but  yet  possessing  a  charm  which  is  certainly  wanting  to 
the  Dutch  landscape — that  of  wildness.  More  than  this,  there  are  groups  of  very  fine  old  trees  to  be 
met  with  on  these  lowlands,  which  are  decidedly  not  characteristic  of  a  Dutch  scene. 

This  part  of  the  river  is  a  very  happy  hunting-ground  for  the  angler,  affording  an  abundant 
supply  of  the  commoner  sorts  of  river  fish.  Indeed,  the  whole  district  is  rich  in  life.  The  bright- 
hued  kingfisher  makes  his  nest  among  the  rushes  ;  frogs  croak  by  hundreds  in  the  marshes  ;  gauzy- 
winged  dragon-flies  poise  themselves  gracefully  on  the  surface  of  the  stream,  and  on  the  flats  the 
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sportsman's  gun  is  busy  with  snipe  and  wild-duck — birds  which  have  a  special  affection  for  spongy, 
peaty  soil,  or  a  slow  stream  fringed  with  reeds  and  long  aquatic  grasses. 

The  snipe  is  a  bird  for  the  bagging  of  which  the  sportsman  gives  himself  some  credit,  for 
owing  to  the  peculiarly  zig-zag  flight  with  which  he  rises,  it  is  very  difficult  to  take  aim  at  him. 
There  is  a  moment  just  before  he  passes  out  of  range  when  he  glides  in  a  straight  line,  but  that 
moment  is  not  an  easy  one  to  catch.  And  the  same  snipe  has,  according  to  tradition,  been  known 
to  give  a  winter's  occupation  to  a  not  very  perfect  shot  for  a  succession  of  years,  the  snipe  being 
in  the  habit  of  returning  year  after  year  to  his  favourite  haunt  as  regularly  as  does  the  swallow 
to  the  eave,  but,  of  course,  in  autumn  instead  of  spring.      He  is  said  never  to  appear  until  after 
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the  first  fog,  which  has  caused  some  curious  legends  to  gather  about  his  advent,  the  general  belief 
of  the  country  people  being  that  he  loses  his  way  at  sea  in  a  mist  and  comes  inland  by  mistake. 
There  is  in  autumn,  however,  as  regular  an  immigration  of  the  feathered  tribe  as  there  is  of  the 
song-birds  in  spring,  and  the  first  frost  brings  us  as  surely  the  redwing,  the  fieldfare,  the  snipe, 
the.  teal,  the  woodcock,  and  the  wild-duck,  as  does  the  first  burst  of  warmth  and  sunshine  the 
nightingale  and  cuckoo.  It  may  be  remarked  in  passing  how  curiously  these  autumn  birds  seem 
to  reflect  on  their  plumage  the  hues  of  the  nature  about  them.  A  snipe,  as  he  lies  among  the 
grasses  withered  into  brown  autumnal  tints,  can  scarcely  be  detected  save  by  the  keenest  and 
most  sportsmanlike  eye  ;  the  wild-duck,  in  his  gorgeously  shaded  plumage,  carries  with  him  the 
deep  greens  and   blues  of  the  sedgy  marsh  which  he  loves,  no  less   than  the  rich  browns  of  the 
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fading;  folia;  Of  the  pheasant,  the  partridge,  as  indeed  of  nearly  every  creature  likely  to  fall  a 

victim  to  human  greed  during  the  autumn  months,  the  same  may  be  said  ;  as  thougli  Nature, 
conscious  of  the  danger  which  is  likely  to  befall  these,  her  favourites  of  the  wild,  had  given  them 
so  much  of  protection  as  colour,  rendering  them  indistinguishable  from  the  vegetable  world  about 
them,  might  afford. 

This  part  of  the  country  suffers  very  severely  from  a  continual  recurrence  of  floods,  which  lay 
the  whole  district  under  water  winter  after  winter  and  spring  after  spring,  committing  an  immense 
amount  of  damage,  and   frequently  endangering  if  not  sacrificing   life.       It   is  not   unusual   for  the 
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inhabitants  of  the  low-lying  villages  and  farmsteads  to  hear  a  sudden  ominous  sound  of  rushing 
water  in  the  dead  of  night,  and  to  find  themselves  literally  washed  out  of  their  beds,  while  their 
household  goods  and  gods  are  sent  floating  down  the  bosom  of  a  swollen  turbulent  stream  over 
what  but  a  few  hours  before  had  been  grassy  meadows  or  newly-ploughed   fields. 

At  such  times  loss  of  human  life  is  the  rule  rather  than  the  exception,  for  however  frequent 
floods  may  be,  they  are  a  calamity  for  which  little  preparation  seems  ever  made  except  perhaps 
the  providing  of  one  or  two  frail  boats,  which  are  almost  impossible  to  guide  on  the  fury  of  a 
flood-torrent,  and  which  are  but  too  often  as  so  many  traps  for  the  unwary.  In  any  case  there 
is  sure  to  be  considerable  destruction  of  animal  life,  and  the  general  distress  and  suffering  are  great. 
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For  it  is  invariably  upon  the  poorest  people  that  this  trouble  comes,  they  having  been,  as  a  rule, 
induced  by  reasons  of  small  economy  to  occupy  cottages  within  the  reach  of  the  flood,  for  which 
a  better  class  of  tenants  could  not  be  obtained.  And  frequently  the  whole  district  is  laid  under 
water,  and  for  weeks  at  a  time  communication  between  the  various  villages  and  hamlets  can  be 
held  only  by  boat. 

A  few  miles  farther  on,  the  bed  of  the  river  deepens,  so  as  to  be  navigable  for  large  boats,  and 
forms  a  ready  channel  for  the  industries  of  the  different  villages  and  towns  by  which  it  passes.  It 
is  not  unusual  to  see  large  barges  with  sails,  as  high  up  the  river  as  this  ;   and  a  great  deal  of  the 
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farm  produce  of  the  country  is  carried  in  broad  flat-bottomed  boats,  like  Dutch  wherries,  propelled 
by  one  huge  oar,  after   the  fashion  of  the  Venetians. 

The  English  barge  is  a  somewhat  clumsy  counterpart  of  the  graceful  Venetian  gondola  ;  but 
as  it  floats  lazily  along  stream,  laden  with  its  cargo  of  hay  or  stone  or  vegetables,  it  forms  a  sufficiently 
picturesque  adjunct   to  the  moving  life  of  the  river. 

Occasionally,  too,  a  yet  more  stirring  element  is  introduced  into  the  quiet  river  reaches,  and 
a  puffing,  self-important,  and,  according  to  general  opinion,  very  objectionable  little  vessel — a  steam 
launch — is   seen  or   heard   fussing  its  way  between   the  sedgy  green   banks. 

No  one  likes  the  steamer.  The  river  bargemen  don't  like  it ;  the  row-boats  don't  like  it — and 
for  them  indeed  it  often  proves  a  dangerous  neighbour  ;  the  fishermen  don't  like  it,  nor  the  fish. 
Neither  do  the  forget-me-nots  and  other  aquatic  flowers,  which,  left  to  their  own  sweet  way,  would 
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make  of  our  river  a  perfect  garden.  And  the  water-fowl,  including  the  swans,  of  which  we  boast 
a  few  handsome  specimens  upon  our  waters,  certainly  object  very  strongly.  But,  in  spite  of  all,  the 
steam  launch,  determined,  as  the  spirit  of  progress  always  is,  puffs  carelessly  on  its  way,  frightening 
the  fish  and  fowl,  tearing  up  the  poor  pretty  weeds  by  the  roots,  and  now  and  again  upsetting  an 
outrigger  or  a  cockle-shell  of  a  canoe,  and  scarcely  staying  in  its  careless  course  for  an  apology,  or 
a  "  by  your  leave."  We,  at  our  particular  part  of  the  river,  have,  to  be  sure,  never  seen  a  steam 
launch.  But  we  have  our  feelings,  and  those  feelings  are  strong  on  the  matter.  We  like  to  go  out 
in  a  good   strong  row  boat  with  a  pair  of  sculls,  and   take  a  turn  with   our   families  up   and   down 
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stream  on  a  summer  evening,  and  the  bare  notion  of  an  impertinent,  noisy,  smoke-belching 
machine  obtruding  itself  into  our  rural  solitudes  is  most  horrifying  to  us.  '  We  are,  thank 
goodness,"  say  our  old-fashioned  folks,  "  two  miles  from  a  railway.  At  that  distance,  mayhap, 
it's  a  convenience,  and  so  long  as  we  are  out  of  the  smoke  and  the  smell,  we  don't  say  nothing 
to  it.  But  just  let  them  come  a-trying  to  run  them  there  frilagig  fancy  steamers  up  to  our  part 
of  the  river,  and  we'd  just  let  'em  know  what  we  think.      That  we  would." 

Nobody,  however,  having  as  yet  attempted  the  sacrilege,  we  have  not,  as  a  body,  had  an 
opportunity  of  expressing  our  opinion  on  the  subject. 

The  river,  at  the  point  where  we  left  our  steam  launch,  is  confined,  under  certain  rules  and 
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regulations  as  to  height  and  volume,  by  a  series  of  locks,  which  are  a  great  preservative  to  the 
lowlands  throueh  which  the  river  flows,  but  which  are  sometimes  found  no  little  hindrance  and 
annoyance  to  water-travellers  and  excursionists,  and  more  than  one  serious  accident  has  occurred 
at  these  places,  giving  the  locks  an  evil  reputation  among  boating-men. 

But  onward  and   ever  onward   flows  the   stream  on  its  seaward  way.       Bank  it,  and  dam  it, 
and   lock  it  as  we  will,  there   is  no  way  of  staying  it,  and   the  more   obstacles  we  put  in  its  way 
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the  more  eager  is  it  to  break  away  from  us.  It  courses  along  now  with  something  of  its  old 
youthful  impetuosity,  as  though  weary  of  the  torpid  life  it  had  been  living  of  late — by  river-palaces 
and  lawns  shaven  to  velvet  smoothness,  by  woods,  by  villages,  by  tiny  fishing  inns  favoured  of 
ano-lcrs,  by  ivied  walls  where  the  church-bell  rings,  and  the  swallows  and  the  swifts  gliding  along 
the   shining   surface    of    the   water    run    races   with    it    in    its    ceaseless    flight    to    the    wide    world 

beyond. 

Thus  our  river  makes  its  sure  and  steady  way,  gaining  in  volume  and  in  grandeur  as  it  grows 
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in  knowledge  with  the  world  ;    but  losing,  alas  !    in  the  process,  no  little  of  the  purity  which   made 
the  charm  of  its    infancy. 

It  passes  beside  more  than  one  sleepy  country  town,  and  under  the  very  walls  of  a  grand  old 
cathedral,  a  monument  of  the  days  when  building  was  not  only  knowledge,  but  faith.  It  flows  on 
to  be  caged,  cabined,  and  confined  between  the  many-storied  houses  of  a  grim  manufacturing  town, 
and  emerges  from  this  experience  no  whit  purer  or  fresher  than  before,  but,  as  it  seems,  with  a  yet 
more  anxious  yearning  to  lose  itself  and  wash  itself  in  the  everlasting  purity  of  the  boundless  sea. 
It  flows  on  now  in  a  broad,  shining,  placid  stream,  wearied,  as  it  might  seem,  by  the  toils  and  troubles 
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of  life,  and  passing  serenely  away  to  its  rest,  like  a  Christian  soul  at  the  end  of  the  pilgrimage  ;  and 
now,  lashed  by  some  sudden  gale  into  a  fury  of  passion,  fiercer  and  wilder  than  its  impetuous  youth 
could  have  dreamed  of,  it  hurls  itself  onward  in  a  turbid  rolling  tide,  as  though  bent  upon  its  own 
destruction,  and  upon  the  destruction  of  all  which  may  be  luckless  enough  to  stand  in  its  path. 

But  in  peace  or  in  tumult,  on  it  flows,  and  by-and-by  it  feels  within  its  being  the  heaving  pulses 
of  the  restless  ocean  :  the  hand  of  the  mighty  one  is  laid  upon  it  :  the  strong  will  yields  to  the 
stronger  :  and  that  which  has  hitherto  known  neither  check  nor  hindrance  is  tamed  to  an  absolute 
obedience. 

Our  river  becomes  tidal,  and  now  every  yard  leads  us  more  and  more  into  the  open. 
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"  Strong  and  free,  strong  and  free  ! 
The  floodgates  are  open — away  to  the  sea ; 

Free  and  strong,  free  and  strong, 
Cleansing  my  streams  as  I   hurry  along 
To  the  golden  sands  and  the  leaping  bar, 
And  the  taintless  tide  that  awaits  me  afar — 
As  I  lose  myself  in  the  infinite  main, 
.  Like  a  soul  that  has  sinned  and  is  pardoned  again." 

There  is  a  certain  freshness  in  the  air,  which  we  of  the  inland  country  know  not  ;  the  water  of  our 
river  acquires  a  brackish,  not  to  say  salt  flavour,  its  banks  grow  wilder,  and  show  here  and  there  at 
low  tide  ridges  of  shingle  or  sand.  Vessels  of  all  kinds,  large  and  small,  sailers  and  steamers,  come 
and  go  upon  its  water ;  little  piers  jut  out  from  its  shores  ;  until  at  last — though  we  can  scarcely, 
perhaps,  distinguish  the  moment — we  are  forced  to  cry,  "The  end  is  come — our  river  is  no  more. 
This  is  the  sea." 
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LTHOUGH  the  course  of  our  river  takes 
a  good  thirty  miles  to  reach  the  sea  from 
the  point  where  it  leaves  us,  we  are,  as 
the  crow  flies,  not  more  than  fifteen  miles  from  the 
coast  ;  a  distance  which,  in  these  days  of  high- 
pressure  travelling,  it  would  be  ridiculous  to  speak 
of  as  a  journey,  and  which  only  errs  by  reason  of 
its  shortness,  being  thereby  liable  to  be  treated  as 
a  mere  excursion. 

When  a  place  is  too  near,  people  have  a  ten- 
dency to  rush  at  it  and  from  it  without  any  real 
sense  of  restfulness  or  enjoyment.  A  day's  excur- 
sion so-called  has  often  been  to  the  oresent  writer 
little  better  than  a  severe  and  aggravated  attack  of 
the  fidgets.  We  are  in  a  terrible  fidget  first  of  all  to  catch  our  train  ;  when  we  arrive  at  our  destina- 
tion, we  are  in  a  terrible  fidget  all  the  day  to  get  through  as  much  work — call  it  pleasure  if  you 
will — as  can  possibly  be  crammed  into  it ;  and  the  most  terrible  trial  of  all  is  the  fidget  we  are  in  to 
get  home  again. 

Some  people  like  it,  to  be  sure  :  "  Many  men,  many  minds,"  says  the  proverb.  For  our  own 
part,  unless  we  can  settle  quietly  down  for  a  few  days  at  our  seaside  town  or  village,  we  prefer  staying 
at  home  altogether.  But  there  are  very  few  of  us — unless  it  may  be  the  very  poorest — who  do  not 
now  and  then  find  occasion  and  means  to  run  over  to  Beechborough  for  a  sniff  of  the  "  briny."  During 
the  course  of  the  year  we  one  and  all  find  some  very  valid  and  pressing  reason  which  induces,  nay, 
compels  us  to  turn  our  thoughts  seaward.  We  are  not  impelled  by  a  sense  of  our  own  wishes  or 
requirements.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  invariably  for  the  sake  of  somebody  else.  "  It  does  do  the 
children  such  a  lot  of  good,"  says  our  young  wheelwright's  wife,  with  a  piteous  appeal  in  her  voice  for 
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sympathy.  And  "  'Tain't  for  ourselves  like,  though  I  has  a  brother's  daughter  settled  at  Beechborough, 
that  I  goes,"  says  our  handsome  blacksmith.  "  But,  Lord  love  you  !  you  should  see  the  pleasure 
them  little 'uns  of  ourn  gets  out  of  it,  a-sittin'  on  the  cliffs  and  a- watching  o'  the  sea  and  suchlike. 
It's  worth  a  pun, — and  it  costs  pretty  near  that,  what  with  one  thing  and  t'other,  for  me  and  Polly 
and  the  two  young 'uns, — but  it's  worth  it,  that's  what  I  says,  to  see  the  pleasure  as  the  day's  outing 
gives  'em." 

It  is  generally  "the  children"  who  have  to  bear  the  burden  of  sea-side  responsibility.     Some- 
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times,  indeed,  we  have  the  too  valid  excuse  of  sickness  in  our  house,  and  we  have  wearied  for  the 
time  of  genial  airs  and  sunshine,  when  we  may  venture  to  bear  our  treasured  invalid  away  from  the 
comforts  of  home,  and  risk  the  inconvenience  of  a  sea-side  lodging,  for  the  sake  of  the  strong  salt 
breezes  which  will  once  more  bring  back  colour  and  animation  to  the  loved  face  whose  pallor  has  so 
long  made  us  sore  at  heart. 

But  if  we  have  neither  the  children  nor  the  invalid  to  consider  in  the  matter,  other  equally  potent 
reasons  for  an  outing  occur  to  us.  Our  house  requires  re-decorating,  oar  rooms  must  be  papered, 
our  roof  restored,  our  drains  arranged   according   to  the  latest  sanitary  dicta — all  or  one  of  which 
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will  necessitate  our  temporary  absence  from  home.  On  one  excuse  or  another  we  are  found  tramping 
out  seaward,  like  the  young  salmon,  as  though  the  sea  were  our  natural  home  and  element.  There 
are,  indeed,  very  few  of  us  born  on  English  soil  who  do  not  love  the  sea,  and  anything  that  has  a 
flavour  or  a  scent  of  sea  about  it,  and  we  of  our  district  are  the  more  inclined  to  turn  with  interest 
and  pleasure  towards  our  coast,  because  it  happens  to  be  a  very  beautiful  one. 


OUR    COAST    VILLAOE. 


Nature,  which  has  favoured  us  fairly  well,  as  we  think,  in  our  rural  retreat,  has  been  even 
more  bountiful  in  the  beauties  with  which  she  has  decked  our  shore.  Our  coast  is  not  a  mere 
alternation  of  white  cliff  and  bare  sand,  the  kind  of  scenery  which  characterizes  more  than  one  of 
our  best  known  and  most  fashionable  watering-places.  Fortunately  for  us,  Beechborough  is  not  a 
watering-place  in  the  correct  interpretation  of  the  term.      It  is  not  fashionable.      It  is  not  known,  in 
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the  sense  of  being  known,  and  we,  who  are  given  to  things  rural  and  unconventional,  like  it  all 
the  better  for  that.  It  is  simply  a  fishing  village.  A  dozen  or  more  solidly-built  houses,  all 
furnished,  with  very  green  outside  shutters  to  the  windows,  and  very  bright  brass  knockers,  are 
scattered  on  the  shore,  and  on  the  edge  of  the  cliff,  looking  seaward.  They  are  almost  all 
inhabited  "by  fishermen,  and  in  many  of  them  accommodation  of  a  humble  kind  may  be  obtained 
during  the  summer  months.  It  is  here  that  we  of  the  rural  districts  spend  our  holidays.  In  the 
winter,  the  greater  number  of  the  guest-rooms  are  closed  as  tight  as  green  shutters  and  locks 
and  keys  can  close  them  ;  so  that  if  we  come  to  Beechborough  at  the  wrong  time  of  the  year,  we 
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may  have  some  difficulty  in  getting  "  put  up "  for  the  night,  and  may  be  compelled  to  make 
the  objectionable  rush  for  home  quarters  of  which  we  have  spoken  before. 

Yet,  after  all,  we  are  not  sure  that  such  a  risk  is  not  worth  running  now  and  then,  for  the 
sake  of  the  grandeur  of  the  winter  seas,  and  the  exciting  scenes  of  danger  and  heroism  which 
are  not  too  infrequently  to  be  witnessed  on  that  rock  bound  coast,  to  hear  the  hoarse  roar  of  the 
breakers,  and  feel  the  thrill  of  the  launching  life-boat.      But  of  this  more  hereafter. 

The  whole  population  of  Beechborough  find  their  living  in  some  way  or  another  connected 
with  the  sea.  They  are  fishermen  or  boatbuilders,  fish-curers  or  fish-sellers,  and  might  themselves 
be  called   amphibious,   except   that  few  of  them  are  really  good  and  active  swimmers.      Now  and 
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again  a  father  will  be  found  teaching  his  boys  how  to  save  themselves  from  the  element  which  so 
often  threatens  them  ;  but  this  is  rare,  and  hundreds  of  men,  who  have  lived  at  sea  all  their  lives, 
could  not  under  any  circumstances  swim  a  dozen  yards.  This  is  only  another  instance  of  the 
curious  presumption  which  grows  from  familiarity  with  danger.  The  fisherman  no  more  believes 
that  he  is  destined  to  be  drowned,  than  the  contadino,  who  builds  his  house  on  Vesuvius,  believes 
that   the  lava  stream  will  overwhelm  him. 

He  loves  his  calling,  even  with  all  its  dangers  and  chances,  and  transmits  it  to  his  children 
as  a  heritage.  From  infancy  the  child's  one  ambition  is  "  to  go  with  father  in  the  boat,"  and  no 
owner  of  broad  acres  could  be  half  so  proud  in  displaying  to  his  heirs  the  noble  estate  he  has  won 
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for  him,  as  is  the  fisherman  who  introduces  his  little  son  for  the  first  time  to  the  wide  wealth 
of  waters,  and  to  the  old  brown  boats,  which  are  by-and-by  to  be  his  fortune.  The  child's  whole 
life  is  by  the  sea,  from  the  beginning.  As  an  infant  he  is  laid  upon  the  warm  sunny  beach,  to 
kick  and  crow.  As  a  child  he  toddles  and  tumbles  among  the  shingle,  or  watches  the  beaching 
of  the  boats,  or  goes  with  his  mother  to  the  "port,"  to  watch  the  lading  and  unlading  of  the 
vessels,  or  runs  races  with  his  playmates  on  the  smooth  reach  of  sand.  As  he  grows  older  he  finds 
some  little  occupation  in  the  way  of  "helping  father,"  which  suffices  to  keep  him,  as  his  parents 
say,  out  of  mischief  until  he  is  old  enough  or  strong  enough  actually  to  take  a  place  in  the  boat, 
and  share  in  the  real  labour  of  the  fishing.  Even  the  women  and  girls,  who  are,  by  reason  of 
their  sex,   debarred   from  the  joys  and  excitements  of  a  fisherman's  life, — and  such  deprivation   is 
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felt  at  Beechborough  to  be  a  real  trial,  equal  to  that  suffered  by  some  ladies  of  political  aspirations 
in  the  matter  of  the  suffrage, — even  these  less  favoured  ones  of  fortune  manage  in  some  way  to 
take  a  share  in  the  great  work.  You  will  see  them,  when  the  boats  come  in,  toiling  up  the  cliff 
with  huge  baskets  of  fish  on  their  heads  or  backs,  or  sharing  the  burthen  with  husband  or  father. 
You  will  find  them  learned  in  the  matter  of  setting  lobster-pots,  and  when  the  tide  is  low,  and 
the  wavelets  ripple  softly  over  the  smooth  sand,  you  will  see  them,  girls  and  young  women,  with 
bare  feet  and  petticoats  deftly  turned  up,  busy  with  the  shrimping-nets. 

It  is  a  pretty  sight  on  a  summer's  evening,  when  the  sky  is  glowing  golden  green,  and  the  quiet 
sea  lies  hushed   like  a  sleeping  child,  to  watch  the  merry  groups  of  shrimpers  making  their  home- 
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ward  way  along  the  wet  and  gleaming  sands.  Indeed  there  are  many  things  at  Beechborough 
which  take  our  fancy,  and  few  of  which  we  may  complain,  unless  it  be  of  the  difficulty  o£  obtaining 
fish  to  eat — and  this  is  a  difficulty,  absurd  as  it  may  seem.  Fish,  fish,  everywhere,  and  not  a 
fish  to  eat !  The  fact  being  that  the  "  take "  of  the  boats  is  purchased  by  contract  for  the  use 
of  that  big  manufacturing  town  in  our  vicinity,  of  which  mention  has  already  been  made.  And 
unless  it  may  be  some  few  small  "  fry,"  which  are  not  considered  worth  the  carriage,  the  whole 
produce  of  the  fishery  is  at  once  sent  away  from  the  place,  and  we  who  in  our  sea-side  lodgings  are 
promising  ourselves  the  treat  of  a  dinner  of  fish  fresh  from  the  ocean,  are  compelled  to  be  content 
with  that  which  the  great  city  rejects  or  returns  to  us  ! 

In  speaking  of  the  population  of  our  sea-coast  village  it  would  perhaps  scarcely  be  fair  to  omit 
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all  mention  of  one  small  but  socially  important  element  in  it.  We  refer  to  what  we  may  call  the 
retired  list.  A  seafaring  life  is  one  that  has  of  necessity  to  be  abandoned  early.  Constant  ex- 
posure to  all  the  winds  of  heaven  ages  sooner  than  many  other  occupations,  and  old  muscles  are 
not  equal  to  the  hard  work  that  seafaring  demands.  As  a  rule,  the  fisherman  before  he  grows  old 
is  owner,  or  part  owner,  of  a  boat ;  but  if  he  has  been  less  successful  in  life,  he  feels  no  shame 
in  his  later  days  to  sit  quietly  by  and  let  those  work  for  him  for  whom  he  has  through  so  many 
years  toiled  unremittingly  ;  and  we  must  say  that  the  filial  duties  are,  with  rare  exceptions,  faith- 
fully discharged  by  our  honest  fishing  population. 

■In  addition,  however,  to  these  worn-out  fishermen,  there  is  at  Beechborough  a  little  coterie  of 
ancient  mariners  who  may  fairly  be  reckoned  as  the  aristocracy  of  the  coast  village.  These  are 
chiefly  men  who  have  been  "  in  the  service,"  as  they  call  it, — Queens  men,  as  their  fellow-townsmen 
name  them, — and  who  naturally  on  this  account  hold  themselves  a  little  above  the  ordinary  run  of 
sea-going  mortals. 

In  one  little  white  cottage  on  the  cliff — well  known  to  every  frequenter  of  Beechborough  by 
the  mast  in  the  neat  front  garden,  surmounted  by  a  true  Jack  tar,  who  condescends  to  act  as 
weathercock — live  two  of  these  veterans,  together  with  another  elderly  man,  nephew  to  one  of 
them,  and  himself  a  retired  ship's  mate  ;  the  three  forming  a  very  remarkable,  not  to  say  unique, 
household.  One  chief  point  in  its  management  is  that  no  female  hand  is  permitted  to  have  any 
lot  or  part  in  its  doings,  and  the  principal  aim  of  the  members  of  it  is  to  pretend,  or  persuade 
themselves,  that  they  are  living  not  on  dry  land  but  on  shipboard.  The  rooms,  scrupulously  clean 
as  the  deck  of  a  yacht,  are  not  rooms  so  much  as  cabins  ;  the  hour  is  indicated  by  "  bells,"  and 
the  food  is  known  as  rations,  from  which,  if  we  are  to  believe  general  report,  the  traditional  glass 
of  good  Jamaica  rum  is  seldom  wanting.  One  rather  curious  element  is  the  general  subjection  of 
the  younger  man  to  the  older  men,  made  more  remarkable  from  the  fact  that  the  cottage  and  its 
belongings  are  his  property,  and  that  the  pair  of  veterans  are  in  a  measure  his  guests.  He  is 
systematically  treated  by  the  elders  as  a  somewhat  wild  and  wayward  boy,  and  considering  that  he 
is  not  much  more  than  sixty  years  of  age,  there  is  of  course  some  truth  in  the  hypothesis  ;  further- 
more, he  is  regarded  by  the  two  old  worthies  as  altogether  beneath  their  level,  that  is  to  say,  as  one 
who,  not  having  been  "  aboard  a  man-of-war,"  cannot  be  supposed  to  have  any  marine  experiences 
worth  recording.  The  younger  old  man  good-humouredly  submits  to  this  estimate  of  his  position, 
which  he  appears  to  consider  quite  natural,  and  is  content  to  play  third  fiddle  in  the  general 
concert,  having,  it  would  seem,  a  most  sincere  reverence  for  the  two  veterans,  and  taking  as  much 
pride  in  the  recital  of  their  marvellous  achievements — to  which  age  and  time  have  added  some 
embellishments— as  if  he  had  had  a  personal  concern  in  them.  Meantime,  though  of  little  account 
in  his  immediate  family  circle,  he  is  a  person  of  some  consequence  in  the  village,  and  loves  nothing 
better  than  to  tell  sea-stories  to  the  youngsters  who  gather  about  him,  awed  and  delighted  by  his 
moving  accounts  of  shipwrecks,  and  sea-serpents,  and  other  horrors  of  the  deep,  all  of  which  he 
invents  and  invests  with  a  certain  living  interest  on  the  spur  of  the  moment.  The  more  ancient 
mariners,  on  the  other  hand,  consider  this  predilection  for  story-telling  as  one  of  "  Young  Ben's " 
frivolities,  which  they  cannot  altogether  approve,  though  they  have  been  known  on  occasion  to  act 
the  part  of  interested  audience  fairly  well.      Their  minds  are  of  more  sober  vein,  and  deal  chiefly 
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in  the  recollection  of  past  scenes  of  "glory"  in  which  they  have  taken  a  share — surely  a  very  humble 
one,  if  the  truth  were  known — and  in  lamentation  over  the  present  miserable  state  of  things  in 
general.  On  these  points  they  are  at  one,  on  others  they  generally  agree  to  differ,  a  circum- 
stance which  gives  a  certain  animation  to  the  life  of  the  marine  household,  and  never  leads  to 
anything  like  serious  results,  because  when  the  two  old  men  get  really  angry  with  one  another,  the 
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convenient  Ben  is  sure  to   come  in  between  them,  when  both  at  once  vent   their  superfluous   rage 
on  him,  and  he,  as  he  says,  "  doesn't  mind." 

The  coast  is,  as  we  have  said,  very  rocky  at  this  part — a  circumstance  which  adds  considerably 
to  its  beauty,  and  not  at  all  to  its  safety.  At  one  part  the  rocks  rise  smooth  and  perpendicular  to 
a  height  of  some  hundreds  of  feet,  leaving  at  low  tide  a  sandy  little  strip  of  shore,  and  at  high  tide 
being  lashed  at  their  base  by  the  restless  breakers.  But  beyond  these  again,  or  rather  in  parts 
where  the  cliffs  do  not  rise  so  high  and  so  abruptly,  but  seem  rather  to  have  been  broken  away  by 
some  great  convulsion  of  Nature,  great  black  masses  of  rock  stand  out  here  and  there  in  the  sea, 
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like  some  huge  marine  monsters  floating  up  to  the  surface  of  the  water  for  air  and  sunlight.  This 
is  in  calm  weather,  when  the  clear  bright  green  of  the  sea,  clearer  and  brighter  here  than  elsewh 
shows  finely  round  the  ragged  black  mass  of  the  rock.  But  in  storm-time  the  whole  effect  is  different. 
The  sea-monsters  are  nowhere  to  be  seen  ;  they  have  dived  apparently  down  again  to  their  native 
depths  ;  but  where  they  were,  or  rather  where,  in  truth,  they  are  still  lying  in  wait  for  the  destruction 
of  the  unwary,  is  a  tumbling,  surging  wave,  and  every  now  and  then  a  great  dash  of  white  foam, 
such  as  one  might  fancy  came  pouring  from  the  sea-monster's  cruel  jaws,  when  he  shook  his  head 
in  disappointed  rage,  or  longing  for  his  prey. 

His  prey  comes  all  too  surely  to  him,  winter  after  winter  and  spring  after  spring.      Not  a  year 
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passes  but  has  some  thrilling  tale  of  disaster  on  that  rough  coast  to  record.  Now  it  is  a  fishing- 
smack  which  is  "missing," — one  or  more.  Sometimes  a  whole  fleet  is  caught  in  a  sudden  gale, 
and  a  whole  village  set  mourning.  More  often  it  is  some  strange  vessel,  ignorant  of  the  dangers 
of  the  coast,  or  out  of  reckoning,  which  finds  its  quietus  in  the  cruel  jaws  of  those  shore-rocks. 
It  is  curious  upon  what  slight  tenure  the  fisherman  is  willing  to  hold  his  lease  of  life.  If  we 
prolong  our  visit  to  our  seaside  village  only  through  some  months  of  very  ordinary  autumn  or 
winter  weather,  or  if  we  chance  to  visit  it  during  one  of  the  frequent  spring  gales,  we  shall  be  struck 
in  no  common  degree  by  the  extraordinary  peril  of  the  fisherman's  life.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  we 
happen  during  our  stay  upon  the  coast  to  be  the  witness  of  such  a  ruinous  and  destructive  storm 
as  visits  nearly  every  fishing  station  during  the  course  of  the  winter,  we  shall  be  inclined  to  wonder 
that  any  body  of  men  can  be  found  willing  so  to  live  with  their  lives  so  literally  in  their  hands. 
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A  certain  familiarity  with  danger  from  earliest  infancy  has,  no  doubt,  as  we  have  previously 
said,  something  to  do  with  the  indifference  with  which  chances  of  disaster  are  viewed.  Yet  more 
than  this,  there  must  be,  and  there  is  indeed  felt  to  be,  a  charm  in  a  life  which  has  its  chief  home 
on  the  free  bosom  of  the  untamed  deep,  and  a  sense  of  charmful  excitement  in  the  perpetual  battle 
thus  waged  against  such  fearful  odds,  which  no  calmer  existence  could  possibly  offer. 

It  is  in  a  life-long  struggle  such  as  this  with  the  elements  of  nature  that  the  inborn  comba- 
tiveness  of  human  nature  is  more   especially  shown.       Man  never  wearies  of  the  fight.       He  may 
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be  thrown,  he  may  be  wounded,  but  till  death  comes  he  is  content,  nay,  he  only  asks  to  be  allowed 
to  fight  on,  happy — with  a  happiness  which  none  of  us  who  have  not  thus  struggled  can  understand 
— in  the  triumphs,  brief  enough  often,  which  his  skill  and  daring  win  for  him. 

Far  more  to  be  pitied  than  the  hardy  fisherman  are  surely  the  women  of  his  race,  whose  lives 
are  more  or  less  one  long  anxiety  and  helpless  waiting  on  the  inevitable.  Yet  even  with  them 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  use  teaches  endurance,  and  that  they  are  not  so  given  to  morbid 
fears  as  we  of  the  land  might  naturally  give  them  credit  for. 

They  do  not,  according  to  the  poet,  "weep"  while  their  husbands  "work;"  but  rather,  shutting 
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their  ears  by  long  custom  to  the  sound  of  the  breaking  waves  and  howling  winds.  >ut  tl 

work  hopefully  and  with  good  courage,  supported  for  the  most  .part  by  a  religious  feeling,  wine!. 
very  strongly  implanted  in  the  mass  of  our  seafaring  population,  that  Providence  is  trusted. 

And  considering  the  immense  and  continual  dangers  which  the  fishermen  run,  the  frail  nature  of 
their  boats,  and  the  really  long  voyages  which  some  of  them  venture  upon,  it  is  wonderful  after  all 
that  so  few  casualties,  comparatively  speaking,  do  occur;  a  great  portion  of  the  immunity  being 
of  course  due  to  the  seamanlike  qualities  of  the  men,  their  strength  of  body,  and  steadiness  of 
judgment,  and  also  in  no  small  degree  to  their  close  observance  of  the  varying  moods  of  nature, 
as  well  as  their  intimate  knowledge  of  every  creek  and  cranny,  every  tide  and  current,  of  the 
shores  which  they  frequent. 

There  is  a  small  port  at  Beechborough,  but  it  is  difficult  to  run  into,  except  to  those  well 
acquainted  with  the  trick  of  it,  and  in  storm-time  quite  impossible  ;  and  many  a  brave  vessel  has 
been  wrecked  in  its  attempts  to  make  for  it  at  the  wrong  time  or  in  the  wrong  fashion.  And  once 
get  driven  by  the  force  of  wind  and  wave  under  the  cliffs,  the  case  is  absolutely  hopeless.  At 
such  times,  however,  the  gallant  life-boat  crew  of  Beechborough  are  always  to  be  found  ready  to 
risk  their  lives, — and  one  might  almost  say  the  lives  of  all  dear  to  them,  or  at  least  the  means  of 
their  support, — for  the  sake  of  the  stranger  in  trouble.  It  is  a  noble,  self- forgetful  act  of  charity, 
and  one  which,  according  to  our  seeing,  is  seldom  found  meeting  its  due  reward. 

It  is  a  magnificent  moment  this;  a  moment  in  which  we  might  almost  be  inclined  to  support 
the  theories  of  those  who  believe  in  the  larger  humanity  of  the  race,  when,  amid  the  hoarse  roar 
of  the  waves  and  the  shriek  of  the  winds,  which  seem  to  be  sounding  a  dirge  for  the  perishing  souls 
on  board  the  doomed  vessel,  and  a  threat  terrible  in  its  intensity  to  all  who  may  dare  to  adventure 
their  lives  upon  that  seething  mass  of  black  and  white  water ;  while  the  sea-gulls  hover  and  cry 
with  a  curious  sympathy  for  a  distress  they  do  not  share,  and  the  hearts  of  all  who  wait  in  forced 
idleness  for  the  end  are  burning  and  beating  with  agitated  hope  and  fear — it  is  a  grand  sight  then, 
to  see  the  life-boat  launched. 

Steadily,  quietly,  without  fuss,  hurry,  or  tremor,  one  brave  fellow  after  another  pulls  down  his 
cap  over  his  face,  and  sets  to  his  work  of  salvation.  It  is  heroism  in  its  simplest  form  ;  calm, 
determined,  and  utterly  without  self-consciousness,  as  true  heroism  indeed  must  be. 

A  thrilling  moment  too  is  it  when,  its  work  accomplished,  its  noble  duty  done,  the  boat,  with 
its  gallant  crew,  fights  its  way  back  once  more  to  the  shore,  and  the  feverishly  anxious  crowd  who 

has  watched  its  progress. 

There  are  so  many  dangers  even  at  the  last :  when  triumph  is  so  near,  failure  is  so  possible  ; 
when  safety  is  absolutely  within  reach,  destruction  threatens  its  worst.  Pulses  beat  fast,  and  then 
almost  stand  still,  in  the  terrible  alternations  of  hope  and  dread.  Voices  sound,  now  loudly  en- 
couraging, now  with  a  hoarse  murmur  of  despair  in  them.  Then  there  is  utter  silence  of  human 
sympathy,  every  man  and  every  woman— for  there  are  sure  to  be  women  in  the  crowd-seeming  to 
hold  his  and  her  breath  as  the  critical,  the  most  critical  moment  of  all  comes.  It  seems  an  age 
though  it  is  but  a  few  seconds,  and  there  are  some  who  hide  their  faces— women  these— as  they  see 
the  brave  boat  struggling  and  straining,  as  though  it  were  itself  a  sentient  thing,  through  the  mass 
of  rolling  surf  that   threatens   to   swamp   it.     Another  huge   breaker,  darkly  erect,  with   glistening 
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white  crown,  advances  with  a  roar  and  a  menace  that  is  unmistakeable,  at  the  very  instant  when 
the  wearied  arms  of  the  spent  crew  seem  powerless  to  resist  the  fresh  onslaught. 

There  is  a  cry  from  many  voices,  which  seems  only  to  come  from  one, — sharp,  but  dying  away 
into  a  wail — a  pause — a  solemn  stillness — a  gasp — and  then  such  a  ringing  hurrah,  as  only  English 
throats  know  how  to  give,  as  the  life-boat,  with  crew  and  shipwrecked  alike  saved,  is  run  on  shore 
by  a  score  of  willing  brawny  arms. 

Our  coast,  for  all  its  precipitous  cliffs  and  natural  defences  of  rock,  has  been  in  former  days 
strongly  fortified,  in  a  manner  which  would,  according  to  our  present  modes  of  warfare,  offer  most 
excellent  opportunities  to  an  enemy's  gun.      But  our  castle  dates  from  a  time  when  castles  were 
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strongholds,  absolutely  impregnable  from  the  attack  of  any  missiles  then  invented  ;  and  records 
are  extant  of  various  protracted  sieges  which  it  endured,  and  from  which  it  emerged  with  its  grey 
old  walls  and  towers  as  perfect  and  complete  as  when  newly  built.  Gunpowder  at  length  marked 
it,  and  Time  has  now  worked  its  will  upon  it  more  effectually  than  man's  hand  was  able  to  do, 
though  over  every  rent  and  fissure  it  has  thrown,  with  a  certain  respectful  tenderness  for  a  brave 
though  conquered  veteran,  a  rich  veil  of  clinging  ivy,  thus  crowning  its  decay  with  the  victor's 
living  wreath.  And  the  old  fortress,  though  hushed  into  peace  now,  and  silent  from  the  jarring 
clang  of  arms,  is  not  left  desolate.  The  sea-gulls  hold  their  parliament  in  the  inaccessible  ledges 
of  the  ancient  walls,  sheep  browse  among  the  shattered  remnants  of  the  old  feudal  keep,  and 
merry  groups  of  children  play  "  hide  and  seek  "  in  the  dilapidated  dungeons  ;  while  from  the  point 
where  mail-clad  men  of  old  looked  out  with  longing  eyes  for  the  ever-expected  enemy,  a  harmless 
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donkey,  the   typical   animal   of  the   seaside  village,  regards   the  waste  of  water  and   the   wealth 
land  that  lie  beneath  him  with  a  supremely  calm  indifference.      It  is  altogether  a  somewhat  curious 
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commentary  on  the   passing  power  of  greatness.      However,   everything   must   come  to  an  end  at 
last,  even  fifteen-feet-thick  feudal  castles! 

We  have  a  yet  more  curious  relic  on  the  cliff,  a  short  distance  from  our  favourite  seaside  haunt, 
in  a  solitary  tower  of  what  legend  says  was  once  a  church,  but  of  the  existence  of  which  no  record 
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remains.  Legend  has  a  great  deal  more  to  say  on  the  subject,  which  we  may  believe  or  not,  as  we 
think  best,  but  the  version  usually  accepted  by  the  fishing  and  rural  population  is,  that  many  hundred 
years  ago  a  wicked  man,  with  bloodguiltiness  upon  his  soul,  thought  to  atone  for  a  life  of  mis- 
deeds by  building  a  church  in  this  place  for  the  worship  of  God  ;  but,  so  runs  the  story,  as  fast 
as  the  walls  of  the  building  were  erected,  some  power  greater  than  man's  threw  them  down  again; 
and  when  at  length,  after  various  attempts,  the  building  really  was  completed,  it  was  only  to  last 
until  the  day  when  it  was  consecrated  to  the  service  of  God,  when  it  fell  with  a  tremendous  crash, 
burying  various    persons,   and  among  them  the  unfortunate   founder,   in  the   ruins.      Whether   the 
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overthrow  was  caused  by  the  Divine  anger  or  Satanic  jealousy  is  a  question  which  has  always 
remained  a  point  in  dispute.  But  the  facts  are  plain ;  there  is  a  church  tower,  and  there  is  no 
church,  for  which  extraordinary  circumstance  some  explanation  must  be  given,  the  chief  difficulty 
being  to  explain  why  the  tower  should  not  have  shared  the  fate  of.  the  rest  of  the  building.  But 
legend  without  a  mystery  would  be  nothing,  and  we  give  the  tale  as  it  is  told  by  the  shepherds 
who  feed  their  flocks  on  the  broad  sloping  downs,  which  for  the  most  part  border  our  coast  line. 
These  downs  are  wide  undulating  moors,  devoid  of  vegetation,  save  for  the  short  sweet  grass 
which  the  sheep  love,  but  having  in  their  midst  a  number  of  well-wooded  and  well-watered  valleys, 
upon   which,  as   you   wander  over  the  green  desert  of  the   downs,  you  light   quite    unexpectedly. 
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You  come  to  a  ridge,  you  look  over  a  grassy  precipice,  and  at  the  bottom  of  it  you  discover  a 
flowery  oasis,  a  nestling  village,  a  church  spire,  and  a  bright  running  stream,  its  sloping  banks 
dotted  with  trees. 

Although  a  good  deal  of  our  coast  scenery  is  bare,  there  are  portions  of  it  which  perhaps 
excel  in  beauty  and  luxuriance  of  vegetation  any  other  districts  of  rural  England.  It  is  a  mistake- 
to  consider  that  the  sea  air  has  any  deieterious  influence  on  vegetation  as  a  whole.  The  Kent 
corn  grown  within  sight  of  the  sea  produces  the  finest  wheat  bread  in  the  kingdom,  the  wild 
flowers  of  the  undercliff  are  the  richest  and  the  most  varied   that   England  produces;    the  finest 
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forest  trees,  as  well  as  the  most  delicate  ferns,  are  to  be  found  in  those  counties  over  which  the 
ocean  winds  sweep  continuously ;  and  delightful  as  we  find  a  beautiful  bit  of  country  at  any  time, 
— a  wooded  ferny  glen,  a  sloping  meadow  lawn,  a  cowslip-covered  bank,  a  group  of  flowering 
chestnuts, — we  cannot  but  think  the  effect  of  the  whole  is  enhanced  and  intensified,  if  beyond,  as 
a  background  of  our  picture,  we  have  a  radiant  living  picture  of  deep  blue  sea  ;  at  least,  so  we 
think  when,  as  year  after  year  comes  round,  we  pass  an  idly  pleasant  month  at  our  seaside 
village. 

Besides,  after  all,  we  as  English  men  and  women  have  an  affinity  with  the  sea.     Wherever  our 
home  may  be,  whether  in  the  crowded  streets  of  our  great  cities  or  among  the  shadowy  lanes  and 
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daisied  meadows  of  our  rural  districts,  have  we  not,  like  the  shells  which  our  children  pick  up  upon 
the  shore  and  hold  wonderingly  to  their  ears,  the  sound  of  the  wave  within  us  ? 

In  whatever  part  of  our  island-home  we  may  happen  to  live,  we  are  at  least  not  far  removed 
from  the  great  salt  ocean  which  washes  our  shores,  whose  breath  sweeps  over  us.  We  are  dis- 
tinctly island  born  and  island  bred  ;  and  whatever  we  may  be,  we  are  as  a  nation,  both  in  our  vices 
and  in  our  virtues,  alike  insular  :  a  people  reared  with  the  free  breeze  of  the  sea  in  our  faces,  and 
with  something  of  its  stubbornness  and  untamable  spirit  inbred  in  our  hearts.  The  sea  is  our 
inheritance.  For  centuries  it  has  been  our  battle-field  upon  which  we  have  challenged  combat 
with  the  world.  It  has  proved  alike  our  treasure-house  and  bulwark.  Its  liquid  walls  protect 
us,  its  broad  highway  forms  the  connecting-link  which  binds  us  to  the  people  of  our  race  and 
speech  in  all  the  habitable  places  of  the  globe,  as  well  as  to  all  other  nations.  The  love  of  the 
sea,  and  pride  in  it,  are  ingrained  in  the  composition  of  every  man,  woman,  and  child  born  on  British 
soil.  There  is  no  national  feeling  which  is  not  in  some  way  or  another  associated  with  it. 
Cosmopolitan  as  we  may  profess  to  be,  and  in  a  measure  are,  yet  as  long  as  English  hearts  and 
English  tongues  endure,  no  matter  in  what  part  of  the  broad  earth's  surface  they  may  be  found, 
they  will-  surely  never  cease  to  turn  with  a  thrill  of  true  affection  towards  the  island-home  of 
which  Shakespeare  sang  so  lovingly — 

"This  little  world, 
This  precious  stone  set  in  the  silver  sea." 
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